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Lord Calvert invites you to meet 


Man of Distinction... 


Executive Vice President, Polaroid Corp. 


It is for men who, like Mr. Booth, are distinguished 
by good taste and keen judgment, that Lord Calvert is 
Custom. Distilled. The result is a perfection of flavor 
and lightness unmatched in any whiskey, anywhere. 
So jealously is its premium quality guarded that each 
bottle is numbered and recorded at the distillery. Try 
Custom Distilled Lord Calvert soon. It costs a little 
more, tastes a little better and adds a little more 
pleasure to living. 






“Hal” Booth (shown check- 
ing Polaroid’s delicate Shutter 
Speed Tester) worked his 
way through both law and 
engineering schools. He then 
joined a motion picture equip- 
ment company, rose to vice- 
president, finally came to 
Polaroid “‘out of sheer enthu- 
siasm for its new camera”. 


Sales of Polaroid products, under his direc- 
tion, have climbed to well over twenty-five 
million dollars a year. In his well-appointed 
home in Belmont, Massachusetts, Mr. Booth 
enjoys spending a quiet evening with his close 
friends, over a Custom Distilled Lord Calvert 
highball. Why not try Lord Calvert, yourself? 
One sip will convince you that the slight extra 
cost is an investment in added pleasure. 


LORD CALVERT 


Ciithu Ditilled fer Men of Ditlntlion 





The skill so evident in his 
handling of his 80 ft. diesel 
yacht, “Shrew”, marks his 
business moves as well. He 
introduced Polaroid’s picture- 
in-a-minute camera without 
a salesman on the road. Public 
demand was immediate! 





BLENDED WHISKEY + 86.8 PROOF + 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 





A four-year-old child 
was up on a roof 


A dog was caught 
in a fence 





A boy was playing with 
sticks of dynamite 





A plumber was needed 


in a hurry 


The 


Calls like these are familiar to telephone 
people everywhere. We know them well. 


What they say so plainly is that our work 
lies at the very heart of life. We are in the 
thick of it. And the way we act matters. 


For day in and day out, minute by min- 
ute, we are serving the needs of the people. 
Our entire business—everything about it— 
exists so that we may render service. 


Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 





A baby was about 
to be born 





A house was 


on fire 


Just a few of the emergency calls handled recently by one telephone central office. 


Spirit of Service 


Out of this experience comes a certain 
attitude of telephone people that is one of 
our most precious assets. It is The Spirit 
of Service. 


It begins with a sense of responsibility 
and shows itself in a sort of combination of 
knowing-how and wanting-to-do. 

We know that without it there would 
still be telephone service of a sort. But it 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


wouldn’t be the same. And we wouldn’t be 
the same people either. For the spirit that 
brings the most to the job, likewise returns 
the most to the people who give it. 

Much has been done. But telephone men 


and women know that all that the years have 
brought is but the beginning. 


Our opportunities for Service open wide 
before us. 
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Non-breakable crystal! 





Luminous dial and hands! 


Guaranteed for one year! 


Also dust resistant, sweep second 
hand, stainless steel back, metal dial. 


Other fine Westclox wrist watches, 
from $5.95—pocket watches from $2.95. 


Prices quoted do not include tax 
and are subject to change. 
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TIME IS CANCER’S GREATEST ALLY... 


LL TOO OFTEN, a person who notices a symp- 

tom that could mean cancer delays seeing 

his doctor. In so doing, he allows cancer’s great- 

est ally ... time... to reduce the chances for 
cure or control. 


You can easily see why time favors cancer 
when you consider the nature of this disease. It 
usually develops in just one place and as long as 
it remains localized, complete cure is possible by 
surgery, X-ray, radium and certain other radio- 
active substances. 


If treatment is delayed, however, cancer can 
spread to many parts of the body and become 
incurable. This is why early detection of cancer 
is so important. While pain is not usually an early 
symptom of cancer, there are certain symptoms 
by which the commonest kinds of cancer can be 
diagnosed early. These warning signs are: 










. Any sore that does not heal. 

. Alump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere. 
. Unusual bleeding or discharge, 

Any change in a wart or mole. 

|. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 


NQMpaown = 


. Any change in normal bowel habits. 


These danger signals do not mean that a per- 
son necessarily has cancer. Indeed, many people 
who suspect they have the disease find, upon 
examination, that they do not have cancer. How- 
ever, the danger signals do indicate that some- 
thing is wrong, which you should have checked 
by your doctor. 

Being on the alert for cancer’s warning signs is 
your responsibility in the drive for early cancer 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 454-C, “Cancer.” \ ¥ \ 


Street. 


detection. In fact, the American Cancer Society 
has estimated that early cancer treatment saves 
the lives of 70,000 people in our country each year 
—and another 70,000 could be saved if more people 
were aware of the danger signals of cancer. 

Unfortunately, cancer often develops silently 
without noticeable symptoms. Here too, there is 
a safeguard—periodic medical examinations. 
These are particularly important for all men and 
women who have reached the ages of 40 and 35 
respectively. The value of these examinations, is 
underscored by the fact that half of all cancers 
occur in body sites that the doctor can readily 
examine. 

‘You can deprive cancer of its greatest ally sim- 
ply by acting promptly, should any of its warn- 
ings occur. 
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Avoid sudden battery 
failure with OLIN 
LEAKPROOF BATTERIES 



















yours always safer 
after dark with modern 
OLIN LEAKPROOF 
BATTERIES, Olin’s ex- 
clusive manufacturing 
process prevents normal 
leakage that shorts bat- 
teries and ruins flash- 
lights. Batteries last 
longer, deliver more 
power, give you more 
light for the money. Ask 
for OLIN LEAKPROOF 
BATTERIES today. 


QUALITY GUARANTEE: If this 
battery damages your flashlight, 
send it with battery to us. We 
will promptly give you FREE a 
new flashlight of equal value— 
plus batteries. 
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BATTERY 





ELECTRICAL DIVISION, 
OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., 
NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 
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HIS department has appeared 

for three insertions without my 
once having mentioned Marlene 
Dietrich. Pure oversight, I assure 
you, for Marlene has been on my 
mind. She has, in fact, been on my 
mind for more years than either of 
us would care to admit. But to give 
you an idea, it started when I first 
heard her sing Blonde Women 
(Blonden Frauen) on a phonograph 
record. The record was not played 
on one of those phonographs with 
the megaphone-type sound appara- 
tus, but let’s just say that there were 
still a few of them around. 

Marlene Dietrich, now thirty- 
nine years of age and not a day 
older, has been described by Ernest 
Hemingway as the woman who 
knows more about love than any- 
one else in the world. Ernest’s re- 
mark must have caused a little 
debate over at the Hemingways’, 
along the lines of the Joan Davis- 
Jim Backus TV program (I Mar- 
ried Joan). Also, if I were doing 
research on Love, I think I might 
use other authorities before consult- 
ing E. H. But the remark stands as 
his opinion, and his opinion on any- 
thing at all is important. if not 
necessarily definitive. 

I once had a talk with Marlene 
on that tenderest of subjects. It 
was at a small cocktail party in 
Beverly Hills, and, out of polite- 
ness, she brought up the subject of a 
novel of mine called Butterfield 8. 
The book had been given her by 
my friend Jimmy Stewart, and they 
had discussed it and the poor un- 


By JOHN O’HARA 


fortunate girl who was the principal 
character in the book. Well, in spite 
of the fact that Jimmy at the time 
was a very active bachelor, his un- 
derstanding of the girl was not as 
deep as Marlene’s, and from that 
moment on I had great respect for 
her, where before I had had only— 
only?—a boyish lech. It was along 
about that time, too, that Dorothy 
Parker, a friend of Marlene’s, told 
me that Dietrich had asked her to 
look at some short stories she had 
written. Dorothy took on the task 
with some trepidation, and was 
pleasantly astonished to find that 
the stories were good. I’m pretty 
sure they never were published any- 
where, but even if they had been 
lousy I had to admire her for finding 
the time to write them. 

I am pleased to see that she has 
returned to the night-club scene, 
which is where Marlene really be- 
longs and where, I believe, she 
started. Let’s face it: Marlene Die- 
trich is not Irene Dunne, and the 
way things are now constituted in 
the entertainment world. the Die- 
trich product is not most advan- 
tageously displayed on TV or the 
cinema. When you see Marlene on 
either screen you are not getting 
the full treatment, and you know it. 
Anyway, I know it. Moreover, I can 
prove that a night club that pays 
Marlene Dietrich $30,000 a week is 
making economic sense: she is 


worth six times more than a lot of 
young ladies who get five G's. 

1 wonder if Eartha Kitt has writ- 
ten any short stories. 





AL HIRSCHFELD 


Marlene has, in fact, been on my mind for more years than either 
of us would care to admit. It began when I first heard her sing 


SPEAKING, as many are, about 
Eartha Kitt, I was thinking this 
morning of the patter, as it used to 
be called, of her recording of C’est 
Si Bon. The patter is that part where 
she rambles on in seemingly aimless 
fashion about the good things she 
would like to have. And which, I 
suppose, she richly deserves. Well, 
sir, I reached back in my treasury of 
love songs, opened the compartment 
labeled Love if the Price Is Right, 
and I came across a lyrical lyric, 
circa 1917, entitled The Modern 
Maiden’s Prayer. If I can trust my 
memory, and [ usually can, there is a 
line in that song that goes: 


And if my marriage turns out 
phony, 
Give me a lot of alimony.* 


I quote that much of the song 
for the benefit of my younger 
readers. The next time Pop says 
this generation is going to hell in a 
jet, you just haul off and tell Pop 
that back in 1917, too, they had 
a rather strange sense of values. 
And if you have an older sister who 
sides with Pop, you just remind Sis 
that she used to sing a sentimental 
number called Daddy (1 want a dia- 
mond ring, bracelets, everything). 

Uncle John has a lot of that kind 
of ammunition. 


*Copyright 1917 by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc. 
Copyright renewed, 
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THE TOP of any morning to Grace 
Kelly and a buss on the cheek for 
Maureen O'Hara. Another kiss for 
Anita Colby, her that changed her 
name from Counihan, and a Van 
Johnson autograph for Margaret 
O'Brien. A pretty song for Rose- 
mary Clooney and a Tralee rose 
for Irene Dunne. A lifetime pass at 
the Polo Grounds for Ethel Barry- 
more and a fine day for Maureen 
O'Sullivan. A pound of radium for 
Greer Garson and whatever she 
wants for Madeleine Carroll. The 
best of health to Mary McCarty and 
more of the same to Ina Claire. The 
best of luck to Aline MacMahon 
and love to Aline Bernstein, too. 
And the back of my hand to me for 
leaving out so many good and pretty 
Irish girls and semi-Irish girls and 
volunteer Irish girls in this little 
Saint Patrick’s Day greeting card. 


kkk 





TUCKED away in our legal lore, 
and I believe attributed to Mr. Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes, is the 
comment that free speech does not 
include the right to yell, “Fire!” in 
a crowded theater. That comment 
always comes to my mind in discys- 
sions of censorship, and don’t ask 
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The new 1954 Chevrolet Bel Air 4-Door Sedan. With three great 
series, Chevrolet offers the most beautiful choice of models in its field. 


Chevrolet is first in its field 


with all these power features for you... 


First of all, there’s new high-compression power 
under the hood of every new Chevrolet. It gives 
you finer, smoother, more quiet performance and 
important gasoline savings, too! 

Then, if you like, you can have all the automatic 
power features that any car can offer you. 


AUTOMATIC WINDOW AND SEAT CONTROLS — 
that do the work at the touch of your finger. 
Window controls, on either front door, raise or 
lower front windows to suit the weather and your 
liking. Another conveniently placed control moves 
the front seat up and forward or down and back 
into your most comfortable position. Automatic 
Window and Seat Controls are optional on Bel 
Air and ‘“Two-Ten” models at extra cost. 


POWER STEERING AND POWER BRAKES — that 
let you steer and park with finger-tip ease, and 
stop at the touch of your toe. This year, you can 


MORE PEOPLE 


enjoy the greater ease and safety of Chevrolet 
Power Steering—optional at extra cost on all 
models—at a new low price. And Power Brakes are 
now optional at extra cost on all Powerglide models. 


ZIPPY, THRIFTY POWERGLIDE — Chevrolet’s own 
and America’s favorite automatic transmission! 
Now teamed with Chevrolet’s advanced, more 
powerful ‘‘Blue-Flame 125’ engine, Powerglide is 
even more of a stand-out for smooth, positive 
performance and for gasoline economy. It’s 
optional on all models at extra cost. 


Whether you’re interested in any or all of these 
automatic power features, your Chevrolet dealer 
will be glad to give you the facts on one big feature 
that every Chevrolet buyer wants and gets... 
the savings of the lowest-priced line in the low-price 
field! Will you drop in soon? .. . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 





COLORFUL NEW INTERIOR BEAUTY. The 
new Chevrolet interiors are a decorator’s 
delight! Finer fabrics, more generous use 
of beautiful, durable vinyl trim, and 
more detailed and distinctive color 
treatments in harmony with the brilliant 
new exterior colors. 
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Listerine Stops 
Bad Breath 

4 Times Better 
Than Any 

Tooth Paste... 


No tooth paste—Regular, Ammoniated, or Chlorophyll— 
can give you Listerine’s lasting protection 


Before you go any place where you 
might offend ++. 0n a date, to a party, 
to any business or social engagement .. . 
remember this: Far and away the most 
common cause of offensive breath is the 
bacterial fermentation of proteins which 
are always present in the mouth. So the 
best way to stop bad breath is to get at 
bacteria . . . to get at the major cause 
of bad breath. 


That’s a job for an antiseptic. And 
that explains why, in clinical tests, 
Listerine Antiseptic averaged four times 
better in stopping bad breath than the 
leading tooth pastes it was tested against! 


No tooth paste kills odor 
bacteria like this—instantly. 
Listerine Antiseptic does for you what 
no tooth paste can possibly do. Listerine 
instantly kills bacteria—by millions— 
stops bad breath instantly, and usually 
for hours on end. No tooth paste, of 
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Look 
at these 
actual test 
results 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


The most widely used antiseptic in the world 


IN 3 AREAS WHERE BREATH ODORS CA' 
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LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


course, is antiseptic. Chlorophyll doesn’t 
kill germs—but Listerine kills bacteria 
by millions, gives you lasting antiseptic 
protection against bad breath. 


So, remember—especially before any 
date—Listerine Antiseptic, always! 
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LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 





Every week 2 different shows, radio & television: “THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE & HARRIET’ See your paper for times and stations. 





——— APPOINTMENT WITH O’HARA continuet———— 


me why. Some association, I guess. 
I have run up against censorship 
here and in England and Ireland be- 
cause some censors have not ap- 
proved of everything I have said in 
some of my novels. The company I 
keep is pretty good, including Hem- 
ingway, John Steinbeck, William 
Faulkner, James Joyce and the us- 
ual many others. But I’m not going 
to argue my case or theirs in these 
columns, other than to say that I 
wonder if censorship does any good. 

For example, and to be imper- 
sonal about it, there are passages in 
John Steinbeck’s East of Eden that 
no one would recommend for Fri- 
day-afternoon reading in the fourth 
grade or even the eighth. And there 
are older, more conservative, peo- 
ple who would not like the passages. 
But they—although many of them 
don’t seem to remember this—can 
perform that simplest of all opera- 
tions, the closing of a book. Few 
things are as easy todo. That should 
take care of the adult readers. And 
Viking Press, John Steinbeck’s pub- 
lisher, is not trying to sell his novel 
to grade-school children. But we 
all know that really dangerous stuff 
is sold to school children, and often 
is available no greater distance 
away from school than the nearest 
candy store. Steinbeck is an ex- 
tremely conscientious artist and a 
good father, but in the actions of 
some censors he is lumped with the 
smut-peddlers. Worse: the smut- 
peddlers carry on while the censors 
go to work on serious novels. 
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WE ARE still getting repercussions 
from the exchange of blasts between 
Rudolf Bing, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Miss Helen Traubel, the opera 
singer. Mr. Bing’s attitude is that 
the lady ought to confine herself 
to opera and stay out of night clubs, 
where she has been singing the 
works of Kern, Gershwin and 
Rodgers, and folk tunes and spirit- 
uals. As Mr. Bing might put it, 
“Nobody knows de Traubel I seen.” 


kk 


ALONG ABOUT now the ball- 
players are putting away the old 12- 
gauge, quitting the jobs in the 
haberdasheries, and secretly won- 
dering how long it’s going to take 
to sweat off that lard around the 
middle. It also is the time of year 
when I do less reading of the sports 
pages. The reason? Simple. In my 
whole life I don’t think I’ve read 
more than three accounts of pre- 
season games. It’s something like 
playing poker for matches, with 
the matches representing matches. 
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IT BECOMES my duty, in the near 
future, to plane it to L.A., which, 
in the language of normal people, 
means simply that I probably will 
be fiying out to California soon, to 
have a look at some filmfolk and at 
the movie lots where they and I 
used to work. (I almost said where 
I spent so many happy hours, but 
honesty prevailed over the tempting 
cliché.) I haven’t been out there in 
seven years, and have no idea what 
to expect. Hear tell there are oil 
wells all over the Fox lot, Mike Ro- 


manoff has a new restaurant, and 
Gower Gulch, where the Hollywood 
cowboys used to make camp, has 
become a mere side street for Tele- 
vision City. I don’t believe any of 
it, but I'll let you know. 
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ONE SHOW I'm not going to miss 
next year is the musical play now 
being written by Frank Loesser, 
based on the Sidney Howard drama 
They Knew What They Wanted. 
Loesser is the only composer of the 
last 20 years who was able to 
march almost immediately in the 
company of Gershwin, Rodgers, 
Kern, Porter and Youmans. With- 
out having heard a note or read a 
line, I'll bet the show runs two sea- 
sons on Broadway, to say nothing 
of its movie and TV potentialities. 


kkk 


THE CINEMASCOPE movie en- 
titled Knights of the Round Table is 
good fun. (This may be the moment 
to reveal that I can get the Much 
Younger Viewpoint without ever 
leaving my house.) I saw it recently 
at the Radio City Music Hall, where 
it was 32 Rockettes wide. A fairly 
memorable line has been entrusted 





Taylor and Maureen Swanson 
in Knights of the Round Table 


to Maureen Swanson, who plays 
Elaine. Robert Taylor is ambushed 
by four or five desperate highway- 
men, and in defense of the lady’s 
honor and his own safety he fights, 
singlehanded, with spirit and skill 
reminiscent of both Douglas Fair- 
banks the Elder and Henry Arm- 
strong at their best. The clash of 
steel lasts easily five minutes of run- 
ning time, and then when Virtue, in 
the person of Taylor, emerges tri- 
umphant and slightly out of breath, 
the Lady Elaine says: “What now?” 


Kk 


DURING the Battle of No Music 
in 1941, when the big broadcast- 
ing companies were spatting with 
ASCAP (take a breath: the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors 
& Publishers), you had to be a 
good man with a dial to tune in on 
anything that was not the work of 
Stephen Foster. I bring up the mat- 
ter now because the broadcasting 
bigwigs and the ASCAP boys are 
having Serious Talks again. I hope 
the talks work out all right. Other- 
wise we’re probably in for a rash of 
De Camptown Races. yw we N 
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Where 


our whiskey 


ox 







spends its honeymoon 


Before you buy another blend, you 
owe it to yourself to know these 
facts about Old Thompson 


When our mature whiskies are blended to- 
gether with the finest of grain neutral spirits, 
the blend is not bottled immediately as is 
customary in the industry. Our blend is put 
back into barrels to marry. We call this the 
“WED*IN*THE* WOOD” method. Thus the 
whiskies and the spirits acquire an extra 
smoothness and character that only this 
special method assures. 

We know of no other company that goes to 
this extreme and extra expense to assure you 
the finest quality possible. That’s why when 


CHANGE TO OLD THOMPSON AND KEEP THE CHANGE 


the honeymoon is over, Old Thompson is the 
finest tasting, smoothest blended whiskey in 
all America. ’ 

Further, we have priced Old Thompson to 
make it the best blend buy in the country. 
Buy a bottle today—compare its fine flavor 
with any other blend regardless of price and 
let your own taste be the judge. 

The straight whiskies in this product are four years or more old, 
374% straight whiskies—6212% grain neutral spirits. 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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COLLIER'S SHORT SHORT 


his nephew’s home and he tried to show his 

gratitude. He liked to be outdoors, and so 
he kept the flower beds in meticulous order, even 
though kneeling was difficult and getting up was 
even more so. And when Lucy, his nephew's wife, 
stayed late at her clubs or charity committee meet- 
ings, Mark would have the table set and dinner 
half going. 

At such times Lucy would rush in breathlessly 
and say, “Uncle Mark, you're a darling!” All eve- 
ning the glow of her words would warm his heart. 

He was old and his hair was silver-gray, but his 
eyes were still an unfaded blue in his sun-bronzed 
face, and his understanding was keen and intui- 
tive. He respected Lucy’s wish to have every chair 
and vase just so, every flower and shrub tended 
properly. 

John and Lucy had no children, but they were 
constantly busy with business and social activities. 
This, Mark knew, was an unconscious effort to fill 
in the empty spot in their lives. He was well aware 
that their hearts were big, or they’d never have 
taken him into their home. So he was shyly eager 
to please, humbly happy when they took note of 
him, careful not to intrude in their lives. And he 
was lonely. 

That was how he came to know the setter. It 
was white. its body flecked lightly with brown, and 
its legs and tail beautifully feathered. It belonged 
to the Wilsons, who had recently moved into the 
colonial house directly across the street. 

In the daytime, the setter waited through the 
long hours with brooding, forlorn patience, but 
when the two small Wilson children came home 
from school in the afternoon, he burst into life 
with a frenzy of joyous activity, waving his tail 
like a plume. In the evenings, after the children 
had gone to bed, he lay quietly outside the door, 
lifting his head eagerly when someone came out, 
lowering it dejectedly when the person paid him 
no heed. 

Old Mark observed all this as he took the walks 
that were one of his small forms of pleasure, or 
when he worked in the yard. “The dog’s lonesome, 
same as me,” he would say to himself and each day 
he would pause in front of the Wilson house and 
speak softly to the dog. The setter would lift his 
head in careful contemplation, his eyes wary. Once 
when Mark stopped. the setter crept toward him, 
then suddenly turned and went back to the house. 

In time, Mark learned that the children called 
the dog Ricky. And since he had never seen the 
setter enjoying a bone, he made it a point one day 
to ask Mrs. Wilson if she minded if he occasionally 
brought one to Ricky. 

“Heavens, no!” she said. “I’m afraid the chil- 
dren are the only ones who pay much attention to 
him. We wouldn’t bother with a dog if it weren’t 
for them.” 

When she had gone back into the house, Mark 


Mis: TYLER was grateful for the shelter of 


. unwrapped the bone he had brought. “You'll like 


this, fellow,” he said gently. He laid the bone on 
the grass and went back across the street to work 
in the flower beds. 

The following day, when Mark Tyler went over, 


By ALICE 
MAXWELL 
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Warm Hospitality calls for Well-chilled Beer 






... that's why more and more good hosts are serving 


Ballantine ( a | ... the Light Beer with the flavor 
: that chill can't kill! 


1a Most folks want their beer good and cold; but not at the expense 
of flavor. Ballantine is the light beer specially brewed with this 
in mind . . . deep-brewed to guard against flavor loss. Chill it 
‘er to your heart’s content. Every glass just brims with flavor! 


— BALLANTINE ey BEER 


vo 


P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 





NO OTHER TEA COUNTS! 


No other tea gives you such zesty-rich flavor! 
It's the new leaf, the young leaf, the flavor 
leaf that does it. No other tea has the exclusive 
“Tidy-Pak"—each tea bag in its own 
individual envelope! Be sure it's Tender 

Leaf Brand Tea—get the Bright 

Red Box with the Smiling Cups! 
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the setter came closer. Then, finally, 
the day arrived when he carefully took 
a bone from Mark’s hand. Still another 
day, when there was no bone, he let 
Mark touch his head briefly. As time 
went by, the setter began watching for 
Mark, his tail wagging, his eyes ex- 
pectant. Slowly, shyly, they grew to 
know each other, keeping a reserved 
distance as gentlemen should. 


NE morning as Mark set forth on 

bis walk he found Ricky close be- 
hind him. Unsure of his welcome, the 
dog waited. Then, as Mark spoke to 
him, Ricky began running ahead hap- 
pily scouting the bushes. After that, 
they shared a daily excursion. 

Eventually the setter began coming 
into the yard when Mark was working 
in the garden. His approaches were 
always tentative, as if he had often been 
repulsed; his amber eyes would search 
Mark’s deeply as he waited for a 
friendly pat. Then, as if his joy could 
not be contained, he would race in mad 
circles until Mark coaxed him into qui- 
etness. 

One day as Mark patted him, the dog 
lifted one side of his mouth in a painful 
sort of grimace. 

“By jingo!” Mark said, laughing. 
“I'd swear you're smiling at me.” 

Little by little the bond strengthened 
between the old man and the dog. Each 
was considerate of the other. Ricky, 
careful of the Tyler grounds, waited 
cautiously to join Mark. And Mark, 
now that the bond of friendship and 
respect had been established, never 
called to him; Ricky had a right to give 
of himself as he chose. 

Their friendship grew inevitably into 
love. Ricky’s amber eyes lighted up 
when Mark came outdoors. He waved 
his tail madly or tugged at Mark’s trou- 
sers or rolled over and over in an ec- 
stasy of joy. As for Mark, without his 
quite realizing it, his days took on new 
life and meaning. 

Ricky came often at night now, 
seeming to know the times when Mark 
was alone, just as he knew Mark's room 
—the one with the small porch adjoin- 
ing, which gave Mark a private en- 
trance to the house. The setter would 
lie on the mat in front of the door—or 
stand waiting until Mark became aware 
of him. He was aware that he wouldn’t 
be invited to come inside, but if Mark 
came out and spoke soft, loving words 
to him, Ricky went home content. 

The love that Ricky gave to Mark 
was completely apart from the love he 
gave to the Wilson children. It was the 
love of a dog for his master, a master 
who spoke gentle words to him, gave 
him a bone now and then, took him for 
walks and waited tolerantly while he 
made explorations or foolishly chased 
a low-flying bird. ... 


It had never occurred to Mark that 
Ricky might be taken away from him. 
The news came with stunning sudden- 
ness, First, word spread through the 
neighborhood that the Wilsons were 
moving to the country. Next, their 
house was sold; and then, one bleak 
day, the moving van came. 

The void in Mark’s life those first 
few days was almost unbearable. ‘“Un- 
cle Mark, you're doing too much,” 
Lucy told him as he worked ceaselessly 
at one small task after another. 

“Have to keep limber,” he said, smil- 
ing. He didn’t talk about Ricky’s being 
gone. He didn’t say that a man eighty 


years old learns to live with pain and 
disappointment. He said very little at 
all, and, after a few days, he began 
taking walks again—alone. 

It was on a night about two weeks 
later—an evening when Lucy and John 
were out—that he heard it, the soft 
scratching at his door. He waited, his 
heart pounding, not daring to believe 
his ears. Then the soft, familiar scratch- 
ing came again, and with a sudden 
trembling joy he went to the door and 
opened it. 

Ricky was weary and travel-worn, 
but his amber eyes were alight. And 
as Mark looked at him, he lifted one 
side of his mouth in the eager, homely 
smile. 

“You didn’t forget!” Mark whis- 
pered. “You've come back—come back 
to me—” But he knew this was not 
right. Though his hands ached to pat 
the setters head. he held back. One 
rapturous welcome from him and 
Ricky would be a tramp. The two of 
them could be friends, sharing loneli- 
ness, while the setter lived close by; 
but now his rightful home was miles 
away, and a dog so divided in alle- 
giance was no dog at all. Perhaps he 
understood Ricky better than the Wil- 
sons did, Mark thought, but the Wil- 
son children loved the dog. 

Mark forced himself to remember 
Billy Wilson with his arms about 
Ricky, forced himself to think of Ricky 
hunting quail and pheasant on forest 
trails. and romping in wide-open fields 
amid the soaring excitement of coun- 
try sounds and smells. 

As the dog whined softly and drew 
closer to Mark, the old man’s heart was 
torn between joy and anguish. He drew 
back from the door and closed it. After 
a few moments he went to the tele- 
phone. 

“I guess he missed your old house,” 
he said, when he had Mrs. Wilson on 
the wire. “I thought I'd call before you 
worried.” 


HEN Mr. Wilson arrived, Ricky 
still lay outside Mark’s door, his 
tail quiet, his eyes bewildered. 

“What'll | do?” Mr. Wilson said 
gruffly to the dog. “Tie you up out 
there in the country?” 

Except to say good morning and 
good evening, Mark had never talked 
to Mr. Wilson before. Now he said, 
“That's a fine dog. I know you got him 
for your children, but part of him 
needs you too, if you don’t mind an old 
man telling you this.” He paused a mo- 
ment, embarrassed, and then went on: 
“Talk to him. Let him lie by your fire 
at night. Walk through the woods with 
him. Take him hunting. Get to know 
him, and you'll never regret it. Two 
children, country freedom, a man for 
steadiness—that’s heaven for a dog.” 

Mr. Wilson listened. He had obvi- 
ously been angry at having to make 
the long trip into town, but as he gazed 
at Mark and then down at the waiting 
dog, his expression changed. “I think 
you're right, Mr. Tyler,” he said. “I— 
hadn’t thought about that.” 

He reached down and stroked the 
setter's head. “Well, old fellow, how 
about going home?” he said. 

Ricky hesitated and then looked up 
at Mark, his eyes uncertain. With a hol- 
low sense of loss, Mark knew it was 
over: he’d never see the setter again. 
“Go home, Ricky,” he said with quiet 
authority. “Go home, boy.” 

ALICE MAXWELL 
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Now! A Nylon Cord Tire 
everyone can afford! 


NEW KELLY SUPER FLEX 


gives up to twice the blowout safety ... greater total mileage... 


for only a few dollars more than an ordinary tire! 





Fp eal 
GET MORE MILEAGE! Besides its All-Nylon 
Cord construction, the new Super Flex has a 
thick, tough tread of Kelly’s exclusive Armo- 
rubber—a denser, slower-wearing tread that runs 
cooler, gives you thousands of extra miles! The 
longer-service life of this new Nylon Cord tire 
brings your final cost per mile ‘way, way down! 





FORGET ABOUT BLOWOUTS! The new KellySuper _ give up to twice the protection against impact blow- QUICK, SAFE STOPS! The tread design on the 


Flex is so tough, so impact-resistant it can take up _— outs! Cooler-running . . . longer-wearing . . . a tre- new Nylon Cord Super Flex was developed for 
to twice the punishment of a standard cord tire... | mendous bargain in safe, worry-free driving. modern power braking—gives greater safety 


on any car. Thousands of sharp-angled biting 
edges give you quick, sure, straight-line stops, 
th greater non-skid safety. See your Kelly Dealer! 
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One of 6 new reasons why folks are 


saying, 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 








on wheels 
“Take it easy 


Go PULLMAN 


Comfortable, Convenient and Safe 





-car” waiting for you. Ask your ticket agent. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE PULLMAN COMPANY. 





FE STATES 


OF NWINDY)D 


By WALTER DAVENPORT 


It didn’t hit Mr. Abe Feldman until 
some minutes after spotting that sign 
near Salt Lake City, Utah. “Golly,” 
said Mr. Feldman, or words to that 
effect, “I must tell old 48 at once.” So 
he did, and the sign was: “Eyes ex- 
amined while you wait.” 
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What has become of the Strong 
Silent Man we used to hear so much 
about? Mrs. J. Thomas MacInnes, of 
Lewiston, Maine, would like very 
much to know. He was the man of 
business or government in whom we 
were asked to put our faith and trust, 
she says, adding: “Maybe it’s because 
nobody’s strong enough these days to 
keep his mouth shut.” 


kee 


We are snatched from serious con- 
templation of the international scene 
by Mr. Sol Flax. Mr. Flax paused long 
enough in Joplin, Missouri, to insist 
we deny that women’s slacks come in 
odd sizes. “They are sold only in reg- 
ular sizes,” says Mr. Flax. “What hap- 
pens to them after the ladies put them 
on is something else again.” 


kkk 


Of course you’ve heard about the 
Texas oilman who garnished his lawns 
with three swimming pools. One con- 
tained warm water for guests who liked 
it warm. The second held cold water 
for the hardier, The third was empty 
—for guests who couldn’t swim. We 
just received another dispatch from 
our correspondent in Houston. Seems 





one oilman said he guessed he’d take a 
trip to Miami. “What?” demanded his 
wife. “With all your dough? Why not 
just send for it?” 


wake 


Next time we get to Mount Mc- 
Kinley Park, Alaska, we'll drop in at 
the Park Hotel. We can hardly wait. 
Mr. E. F. Jessen sends us an ad which 
says the hotel is equipped with “luxu- 
rious beds that assure a pleasant vaca- 
tion of sight-seeing.” 


kkk 


One of these days you're going to 
see signs of our long-awaited spring. 
Nothing you can do about it either. 
‘You'll be tuning up the family car and 
taking to the highway to ride off your 


winter of discontent. All this leads up 
to a bit of valuable driving advice 
from Claude Eames of the Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin, Independent. Eames says: 
“While safety requires that you watch 
the car ahead and the one behind, it is 
most important that you pay attention 
to the car behind the one ahead and just 
ahead of the one behind.” 


rk 


Jack Parks of the Dahlonega, Geor- 
gia, Nugget says his neighbor, Winslow 
Christian, has mechanized his farm so 
completely that he had to go out and 
buy a couple of hard-braying mules and 
a phonograph record of a crowing 





IRWIN CAPLAN 


rooster to remind himself that he still 
lives in the country. 
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This one’s from Mrs. J. M. Mc- 
Donald, of Tucumcari, New Mexico. 
‘It’s about the wedding of a Miss Waters 
toa Mr. Sprinkle, There was consider- 
able debate just before the ceremony— 
whether the soloist should warble O 
Promise Me or Singin’ in the Rain. 
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Mr. Bob Diedrich reports from 
Redondo Beach, California, that Mu- 
nicipal Judge John Shidler has started 
a new butterfly collection. Lock and 
key for this one. His eighteen-month- 
old daughter, Nita Louise, with an eye 
for color and form, found the old one 
and ate most of the creatures. No ill ef- 
fects either. Not even jittery. 
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Texans are warned by North Dakota 
to leave their high-heeled boots home 
when they trek north to McKenzie 
County to look over the North Dakota 
oil field. Mr. Phelps McClennand wires 
from Bismarck that the latest observer 
to ignore this warning was blown into 
Canada. His heels hit a gusher. 


xk 


There’s a huge sign on a Los Angeles 
service station reading: Two Tires for 
the Price of One. Not to be outdone, 
a nearby service station raised its ban- 
ner: Two Tires for the Price of Two. 
Both doing a brisk business. But a 
a third station, somewhat overstocked 
with used tires, loudly advertised: Ex- 
perimental Tires $1.95. You could 
hardly get near the place. A te 
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She's engaged 
every 30) days 


She’s a pretty smart gal—this one. 
And the whole idea has the com- 
plete approval of the only man in 
her life. 

She’s good with figures, too. Not 
only because she has one—but be- 
cause she knows those.dollars that 
bought the family car represent one 
of the family’s biggest investments. 


She knows Jim slaves all week— 
and looks forward with no pleasure 
to spending his Saturday mornings 
getting the car lubricated. Yet she’s 
smart enough to know it has to be 
done—to protect their investment— 
and avoid big repair bills. 


MEMO TO A BUSY MAN 
Join the Alemite Car Care Program... 


It’s a life saver for you and your car 
-and no chore for your wife. Here’s 
how it works: 


1. To get the best in lubrication, 
patronize the service dealer who uses 
Alemite equipment, the finest money 
can buy. 

2. Pick a weekday every month, for 
your wife to take the car in for Alemite 
lubrication. 
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So what does she do? Every thirty 
days she keeps an important en- 
gagement with the man she and her 
husband have selected to take care 
of their car. And forgets all about it 
while she shops or slips into the 
beauty parlor. And she picks a day 
during the week—when the work 
can be done thoroughly without 
rush—and there is no waiting. 

Why don’t you adopt this plan in 
your family? You can be very sure 
your Alemite-equipped dealer wel- 
comes the idea. Sure, also, that the 
woman who drives in will receive 
every courtesy and attention. 


3. As it’s lubricated your car is thor- 
oughly inspected —free—for possible 
sources of trouble. 


4. Upon delivery your wife receives 
the Alemite Report Card—an itemized 
report on work performed, plus free 
extra services; a free analysis of your 
car’s condition; suggestions where 
prompt attention may save you many 
dollars! 


i 


Drive in regularly every 30 days to keep your 
weekday date with your Alemite-equipped 
dealer. He has spent up to $10,000 for Alemite 
equipment to correctly lubricate your car. 


He’ll lubricate and check your car while 
you’re shopping. His Alemite equipment is de- 
signed to scientifically lubricate the Alemite 
system that comes on your car. 


ALEMITE 


1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


As he lubricates every friction point on your 
car he can spot trouble that, if neglected, can 
affect your pocketbook and your safety. This 
valuable extra care is free. 


Berasun: 





Show it to your husband. It itemizes work performed 
and costs... lists free checkup services rendered... 
forewarns your husband of repairs needed so he can 
give them immediate attention and avoid unnecessary 
expense and inconvenience. 


36 YEARS OF LUBRICATION PROGRESS 
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DEWAR'S 
“White Label” 


and Victoria Vat 


SN 
| SCOTCH WHISKIES 
| 






Full or Levee Dress 
of Drum Major 

of The Gordon Highlanders 
in the Traditional 
Regimental Tartan. 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in glory 
Dew: 

Victoria Vat 


‘Specially Slecetne! Blended 
mo 


sou “ 


through the centuries. Famous, 
too, is Dewar’s White Label and 
Victoria Vat, forever and always a 
wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 
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Lynn Sacher and Marlon Brando 


N a recent Saturday a Collier’s crew 

journeyed to Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, to talk to and take pictures of a 
Columbia crew shooting a cinema to 
be called Waterfront, starring Marlon 
Brando and introducing a blonde you'll 
find out more about on page 86. 

A side light of this trek to the 
Garden State—which was being well 
watered at the time—was provided 
by an appealing 10'-year-old red- 
haired film fan named Lynn Sacher, 
of Hoboken. A Brando idolizer, Lynn 
Sacher had withstood many hours of 
gray drizzle in the wistful hope that 
somehow she might meet her hero; 
that perhaps he might notice her pur- 
ple- and white-striped umbrella, the 
gold dancing shoes stuffed in her 
pockets and her armload of movie 
magazines. Mr. Brando not only be- 
came aware of Lynn Sacher but posed 
with her for a Collier’s camera, then 
transported her (in more ways than 
one) to the lobby of the Meyers Hotel, 
where the happy Hobokenite had her 
fill of ice cream and donned her golden 
slippers to do a tap-dance routine. 
Marlon Brando applauded the per- 
formance, and then admonished her: 
“Throw away those fan magazines. 
They may give you the wrong idea 
about this business.” 

As to the Sacher-Brando picture, we 
printed more than 4,000,000 copies, 
one of which heads this column. 
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FTER he rolled The Deductible 

Marriage through his typewriter 
for our fiction fans, author Robert 
Carson very thoughtfully dropped us 
a timely note along nonfiction lines. 

“My experiences with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue,” he wrote from 
Hollywood, “have been many and var- 
ious (I suppose because essentially I 
look dishonest) and from most of them 
I have emerged cut and bleeding. 

“Notwithstanding, I think them fine, 
imperturbable, suspicious, meticulous, 
shrewd, devious, cold-blooded and in- 
defatigable men, and a credit to their 
country. The last official gent with a 
brief case I met is a specialist on the 
Hollywood tax return. Among other 
works of fiction, I showed him my 
business-expense deductions. He didn’t 
seem to notice that my hands were 
sweaty and my eyes wouldn’t meet his, 
but he did offer a complaint. 

“T notice,’ he said ‘that you al- 
ways take other people to lunch. The 
check is inevitably picked up by you. 
Everybody in Hollywood is so gen- 
erous. Tell me—how can everybody 
buy everybody else’s lunch every day?’ 

“Well, I could have told him, but 


Hea 


Bae 


money is nothing to me and I didn’t 
bother. In his quaint officialese, he 
‘disallowed’ a tidy sum. 

“Still, I’m happy, in The Deductible 
Marriage, to toss a little posy to those 
lovable gents who are ruining me.” 
(The posy’s on page 88.) 
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YING back to New York from 
the Coast recently with material 
for his continuing study on the status 
of American educational procedures 
(see page 34), reporter Howard Whit- 
man’s weariness suddenly vanished 
when one of the plane’s hostesses of- 
fered him an alcoholic pickup. Other 
passengers were equally receptive to 
the invitation and one of the 80- 
odd strangers who presently became 
sociable was Whitman's seat mate. 
“This reminds me,” said this man to 
our man, “of an article in Collier’s 
about a year ago called Why Didn’t 
You Get That Raise? There was some- 
thing in it called the Broadway Bar 
Test, where a prospective employer 
plies a prospective employee with 
strong spirits and thus learns a lot 
about his personality. Did you read it?” 
“Why, yes,” replied Whitman, quite 
pleased. For the name of the author 
of the article in question was (Tum-te 
—tum—tummm!) Howard Whitman!, 
who says the rest of the flight was with- 
out astonishing incident. 
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EWEST temporary addition to our 

Trophy, Medal and Citation Room 
is Trans World Airlines’ 16th Annual 
Magazine Award for 1953, presented 
for Richard Witkin’s How Flight 932 
Got to Paris, published in our issue of 
November 1, 1952. Publisher Edward 
Anthony (center, below) accepted the 
glittering trophy from TWA _vice- 
president Gordon Gilmore as Editor 
Roger Dakin (right) recalled that the 
rotating representation of aviation 
progress was last in Collier’s posses- 
sion for the year 1949. 
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INCE a Credit is always extended 

where due, this one goes to the 
much-maligned Post Office Depart- 
ment, which recently and promptly 
handed us a letter from the Midwest 
addressed simply to Collier’s, New 
York, Missouri. .—GURNEY WILLIAMS 








TWA’s Gilmore, Anthony, Dakin 
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To All Smokers of Filter Tips... 


“JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED” 


. EFFECTIVE FILTRATION, FROM THE MIRACLE 
PRODUCT—ALPHA CELLULOSE. Exclusive to LeM 
Filters, and entirely pure and harmless to health. 


SELECTIVE FILTRATION—the LaM Filter selects and 
removes the heavy particles, leaving you a light and 
mild smoke. 








MUCH LESS NICOTINE—the LaM Filter* removes 
one-third of the smoke, leaves you all the satisfaction. 


MUCH MORE FLAVOR AND AROMA. At last a fil- 
ter tip cigarette with plenty of good taste. Reason— 
LaM Filters’ premium quality tobaccos, a blend which 
includes special aromatic types. 


K 


*U. S. Patent Pending 


i THE RIGHT 
/ LENGTH —THE RIGHT 





EFFECTIVE FILTRATION — 
MUCH MORE FLAVOR 


MUCH LESS 
NICOTINE 


CURTISS 








Butterfinge 
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Delicious as the famous candies whose names they carry, fresh, crispy Curtiss 
Cookies are so good you'll eat 'em by the handful . . . so inexpensive you 
can serve ‘em every day! Wonderful for parties, snacktime, lunchboxes, 
after-school, anytime . . . with soft drinks and desserts or a treat just by 
themselves. Ask for them today at your favorite store. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


makers of Baby Ruth, Butterfinger, Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat. Dip candy Laws Saf-T-Pops, Fruit Drops and Mints 


Otto Schnering, Founder 






Jim’s Dandy 


Epitor: Since I travel with the Red 
Sox, broadcasting their road games 
and telecasting their home games, I 
was greatly interested in Tom Meany’s 
story on Jim Piersall, our great out- 
fielder (Specialist in Armed Robbery, 
Feb. 5th). Tom consulted me in the 
course of his research for the story and 
I told him, “Words can’t describe Pier- 
sall’s great defensive play.” Tom did 
the best he could in relating some of 
Jim’s incredible catches, and I want to 
give him full credit, but I still say you 
have to see Jim Piersall to believe his 
great outfielding. 

Curt Gowpy, Boston, Mass. 





Our Schools—Our Children 


Epiror: I have read with grave con- 
cern every word of Howard Whitman’s 
Speak Out, Silent People (Feb. Sth) 
and look forward to the next article 
of the series. 

Congratulations to Collier’s for hav- 
ing the public interest, good sense and 
nerve to attack this problem of public- 
school education—one of the most 
basic problems in America today. 

MarGarReET S. NICHOLS, 
East Orange, N.J. 


. ». Congratulations . .. by far the best 
discussion of this subject that I’ve seen. 
Some people will certainly damn you 
for printing it, but a lot more will 
recognize that Whitman is telling the 
truth and saying some things that need 
terribly to be said. - 

WiiuraM T. Coucn, New York, N.Y. 


. CONGRATULATIONS TO COLLIER’S 
UPON HOWARD WHITMAN'S SPEAK OUT, 
SILENT PEOPLE. IT IS A MAGNIFICENT 
ARTICLE ABOUT ONE OF OUR MOST SERI- 
OUS NATIONAL PROBLEMS. 

BENJAMIN H. NaMm, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


. ,- The same situation as described by 
Mr. Whitman now exists in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland, and a 
group of parents, with which I am as- 
sociated, has been endeavoring with 
little success to indicate our disapproval 
of the marking system which substi- 
tuted S and N for the usual five-letter 
system. 

We have called public meetings to 
discuss the matter of the new marking 
system, which meetings were attended 
by hundreds of irate parents. The ac- 
companying publicity has been branded 
by the school board as unethical, and a 
number of us referred to by various 





members of the teaching staff as mere 
rabble. 
EUGENE M. CuiLps, Annapolis, Md. 


. .. As a parent of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, who is proud to send her 
children to the public schools of that 
town, I wish to protest the unfortunate 
tone of Mr. Howard Whitman’s article. 

Certainly, in so far as Brookline is 
concerned, Mr. Whitman has distorted 
the facts and, in my opinion, is guilty 
of very improper reporting. 

ETHEL M. Lurig, Brookline, Mass. 


. .. Apparently the “3-R” principle of 
teaching has, of recent years, been 
shelved and got pushed so far back 
onto the shelf that it is going to re- 
quire shock treatment of the educators 
to get our children’s teachers down to 
a sound, practical and fundamental 
method of instruction. 

ALFRED L. BUNTING, Cheswick, Pa. 


. .. When school children ruin the fur- 
nishings and nearly wreck the building, 
they did not learn that in school, but at 
home. Certainly they were never 
taught to have respect for the persons 
and property of other people before 
they went to school. When we give the 
teachers some material to work on, per- 
haps they will do a better job. 

C. S. WitiiaMs, Ada, Okla. 


. . . So many people have been con- 
cerned about present trends but have 
felt reluctant to express opposition to 
“expert” opinions. 

I completed my education before 
the present ideas were in vogue, but I 
worked in a business office long enough 
to have to help train younger girls who 
had had “progressive educations.” 
They could neither spell nor pronounce 
and they didn’t know the alphabet well 
enough to file even moderately accu- 
rately. Betty H. Tate, Chino, Cal. 


. .. Until parents and teachers get to- 
gether on common ground and decide 
what we want from our schools, we 
teachers find ourselves hamstrung. The 
desire to learn must come from the 
home. The parents must show interest 
in the academic phase of schoolwork, 
and the school bell on Monday morn- 
ing must symbolize more to the parent 
than the relief of family obligations 
after a trying week end. 
We shall educate, but we cannot go 
it alone. WILLIAM T. Logan, JR., 
Newport Center, Vt. 


. .. No doubt the conditions Mr. Whit- 
man refers to exist in some schools, 
but I don’t think it is quite fair to 
condemn the entire public-school sys- 
tem for what happens in a few iso- 
lated cases. I have attended some six 
schools in as many states and have 
talked to students from all over the 
United States and have never found 
any such abuses. 

I am a teacher, and proud of it. I 
resigned from a secretarial job, taking 
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YORY STRAIGHT BOURBON Whisky 
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tis is nothing better in the market 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND + 100 PROOF + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


© 1954-28. vist. cone 


Plain Talk 
about 


the Best Oil 
for 


Your Car 


The motor oils recommended 
for many cars today are HD 
(High Detergency) oils con- 
taining additives. 


Additives help keep your 
engine clean, prevent rust 
deposits, do many useful jobs 
for certain types of motors. 


But additives, in themselves, 
do not lubricate. 


They can be added to any oil. 
To very good oil. 
To very poor oil. 


The quality of the basic oil is 
what determines the kind of 
lubrication your motor gets. 


That’s why... 


Today’s BEST oils 
start with 
Nature’s BEST crude 


Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural toughness. 


Skillfully refined from 
Nature’s best crude oil and 
fortified by carefully selected 
additives, they stand up 
longer against the demands 
of modern engines. 


Keep the power 
you bought 


INSIST on a brand of 






ULNA TT 


Motor Oil 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


a pay cut of about $20 a month. The 
janitor of a nearby post office receives 
more money than I do. 

As for the school refusing to listen 
to the parents, in my two years of 
teaching I’ve found it quite the op- 
posite. We have to beg the parents to 
come to P.T.A. We have 1,300 stu- 
dents and 50-odd teachers. At only 
one meeting did the parents outnumber 
the teachers. 

JEANNINE Briscoe, Harlingen, Texas 


. .. I have taught schools and headed 
schools in Illinois for 30 years. I have 
been run out of the public schools of 
Illinois because I held for the teaching 
of the fundamentals. I have been told 
that we do not need any high-school 
mathematics above practical mathe- 
matics. Grammar, spelling, writing 
and the multiplication tables are not 
taught in many schools. Over 35 per 
cent of the children who come to high 
school cannot multiply or add. Ten 
per cent of the high-school students 
who graduate cannot read, figure or 
spell on an eighth-grade level of 1920. 

Joun W. Co.tins, Huntley, Ill. 


. .. Most people have sense enough to 
call in a doctor when they are seriously 
sick. He may not be a very good doc- 
tor, but he is better than nothing. Most 
people, too, realize that he who tries to 
be his own lawyer has a fool for a 
client. But when it comes to educa- 
tion, everybody is ready to tell you. 
Only those who have spent years study- 
ing the matter seem to be stupid 
enough to question the value of com- 
petition, the hoary report-card system, 
and other practices that came from the 
same litter as hickory-stick discipline 
and outdoor plumbing. 

Actually, teaching is a highly skilled 
trade. It is based upon an intensive 
study of centuries of experiments in 
educational psychology. 

H. E. Brown, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


. . » As a public-school teacher with 
varied teaching experience and with 
seven years’ college training, I have 
seen a lot of what goes for educa- 
tion. I have been greatly disturbed by 
the “professional” educators’ dogmatic 
and condescending attitude toward the 
whole public and to honest and sincere 
critics (including some teachers) of 
the schools. Mr. Whitman did not 
overstate the situation. 

(Name withheld at writer’s request) 


... If Mr. Whitman proposes “to make 
a long-term continuing study of the 
situation” (in the public schools), he 
would do well to learn some elemen- 
tary rules of research. 

I’m not much interested in what 
Harold A. Anderson, a Michigan 
farmer, thinks about modern curric- 
ulums. But I am interested that a 
recent summary by the National Edu- 
cation Association of significant re- 
search on school achievement showed 
that today’s youngsters in general are 
better masters of the three R’s than 
my generation was. 

May I suggest that someone instruct 
Whitman to appreciate the hazards in- 
volved in generalizing from a few cases 
and to distinguish between hearsay and 
evidence. 

RICHARD Wynn, New York, N.Y. 


. .. L have been teaching school for 40 
years, I agree heartily with every part 
of the article. 
If it will wake the people up, the 
teachers will all be for it. 
M. E. STEVENSON, Aurora, III. 


. .. The lead article in your February 
Sth issue was read with astonishment 
in our community. Here in St. Paul 
we have a Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations with a membership of 23,- 
000, and the St. Paul School Commit- 
tee, with representatives from 35 civic 
groups. 

Through our co-operative efforts, 
we have seen great improvement in 
our school administration, facilities and 
curriculum, and we are confident that 
this trend will continue. 

We find it difficult to understand 
why your reporter saw fit to by-pass the 
democratically chosen, well-informed 
leaders of these groups when seeking 
information on the status of our 
schools. 

DorotHy KETTLESON, President, 

St. Paul Council P.T.A.s, 

KENNETH A. Boss, Chairman, St. Paul 
School Committee, St. Paul, Minn. 


. . » I have been very disturbed since 
one first-grade teacher said to me, 
“What possible good does it do to 
teach a child his A B C’s?” 

I hope parents will wake up and get 
such ridiculous methods of teaching 
out of our schools. 

Frances M. BaRNER, Whitehouse, N.J. 


. .. Who elects the school-board mem- 
bers? The parents and other adults of 
the community. If a board member 
does not do his best to carry out the 
policies laid down or accepted by the 
majority of the adults of his com- 
munity, he is replaced at the end of 
his term by someone who will. 

This makes the majority of the 
adults in each community responsible 
for the educational atrocities reported 
by Mr. Whitman. 

FRED CrIPE, Wenatchee, Wash. 


. .. [hope Collier's will neither give up 
nor spare anyone until the truth is out, 
and I am sure Collier’s will not. 

CuarRLEs T. MENTEN, Carmichael, Cal. 


. .. It seems to me that Mr. Whitman 
has taken a very few unusual cases and 
has judged all public schools by these 
extremes. The connotation of the ar- 
ticle is that all public schools are ex- 
emplified by the few Mr. Whitman 
refers to. I cannot believe that the 
author intended this effect, but if he 
did, then I am sure he does not have 
children in public school. In all fair- 
ness to public schools, I think Collier’s 
should carry an article on the other 
side of the issue. 
Norvat P. SCHAEFER, 
Superintendent, Fredericktown 
Public Schools, Fredericktown, Mo. 


As we stated in the editorial foreword 
to Mr, Whitman's first article: “Col- 
lier’s has assigned writer Howard 
Whitman to make a long-term, con- 
tinuing study of the situation. Whit- 
man has talked and will continue 
to talk with educators, administrators, 
teachers, parents and children through- 
out the country.” It is Collier's inten- 
tion to present not only “the other side 
of the issue,” but every side, in a fac- 
tual, comprehensive analysis. 


Care for Escapees 


Epitor: Those of us responsible for 
the operations of the U.S. Escapee 
Program were intensely interested in 
the splendid story titled Free at Last 
from the Little Red Schoolhouse, by 
Seymour Freidin and William Rich- 
ardson (Dee. 25th). 

We feel that it may be of added 


interest to your readers to learn that 
Ladislav Broz, his son Miloslav and 
daughter Irena left Camp Valka, near 
Nuremberg, on December 29th for 
Genoa and sailed from Genoa on De- 
cember 31st aboard the SS Sestriere. 
Broz, who is a cobbler, will be em- 
ployed in Brazil with the Bata Shoe 
Company. I believe that it is more than 
symbolic that the Broz family left the 
Old World and all of their home ties 
on the last day of the year, to begin life 
anew at the dawn of a new year. 

Soon after the Broz family arrived 
in Western Germany, the Escapee Pro- 
gram began rendering them assistance 
comparable to that which is being given 
to some 14,000 other escapees from 
Iron Curtain countries. In addition to 
gifts of clothing the Escapee Program 
(through its counseling contract with 
the World Council of Churches) pro- 
vided necessary counseling services 
which, in this instance, resulted in the 
successful resettlement of the family. 

The family was referred to the 
Y.M.C.A. language training course 
founded by the Escapee Program, 
where they were intensively trained in 
Portuguese, preparatory to their re- 
settlement in Brazil. 

Dorotuy D. HoucutTon, Foreign 
Operations Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


To See Again 


Epitor: I have read The Wife Who 
Lived Twice, by James Atlee Phillips 
(Feb. 19th), and would like to know 
the name of a clinic in the United 
States which accepts bequeathed eyes. 
I would like to leave my eyes to them. 

Faz EMMERICH, Dallas, Texas 


Miss Emmerich and other interested 
persons might write for information to 
Eye-Bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., 
210 East 64th Street, New York, N.Y. 


MIG Hunters 


Epitor: We, the pilots of the 4th 
Fighter Interceptor Wing, have just 
finished reading It Takes Eyes to Make 
an Ace (October 30, 1953). We feel 
sure that the aces who appeared in the 
article were as embarrassed as their 
fellow pilots were insulted . . . Your 
subtitle states: “Of the 1,700 pilots in 
Korea who flew United States jets in 
combat for the first time, only 39 got 
five MIGs or more apiece. Here’s why.” 

First, only the No. 1 and No. 3 men 
in a formation of four jets were 
allowed by regulations to shoot their 
guns, except in extreme circumstances. 
Second, the reason these men were able 
to get their five or more kills was be- 
cause the 98 per cent you mentioned, 
who didn’t do too much, were flying 
formation with them and doing noth- 
ing but using their inferior eyes and, 
many times, their bodies as well to pro- 
tect the firing leader. Third, our suc- 
cess against the MIG depended wholly 
on two factors: aggressiveness of the 
pilots and the tactics employed. . . . 
PILOTS OF THE 4TH FIGHTER INTERCEP- 
TOR Group (29 signatures attached). 


To the pilots of the 4th Fighter Inter- 
ceptor Group and to all airmen who 
fought in Korea, Collier’s sends a note 
of thanks and a heartfelt “Well done.” 
In naming aces, we simply followed 
the records and the traditional nomen- 
clature of the Air Force. The story it- 
self, and the facts and point of view, 
were checked both in Korea and in the 
Pentagon in Washington. Certainly no 
slight was intended. 
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Some facts to keep in mind 
on approaching middle age 













Today, doctors know more than ever before about 
the middle years of life. 


They tell us that the vital functions of the body 
tend to slow down at this time of life. Naturally, this 
may cause some people to have trouble with their 
elimination. 

At the same time, it should make the older person 
with constipation more careful in selecting a laxative. 


The laxative of choice should have these three 
qualities: non-irritant speedy action . . . gentleness 
... and liquid bulk. Among frequently used types of 
laxatives, only Sal Hepatica has all three. 


Gentleness and liquid bulk 


Because Sal Hepatica is a saline laxative, it is gentle. 
It provides speedy relief, not by harsh irritant action, 
but rather by liquid bulk. 


Non-irritant speedy action 


Thus, you can take Sal Hepatica before breakfast, 
and get quick, easy relief—usually within an hour. 
Or you can take it }4 hour before supper and enjoy 
gentle relief by bedtime. And so you can get a good 
night’s sleep. 

Sal Hepatica also combats gastric distress—helps 
sweeten a sour stomach. And as gastric distress 
(heartburn) is a condition which often accompanies 
constipation, you will find this additional feature of 
Sal Hepatica most helpful. 


Recommended by doctors 


Because Sal Hepatica is far more beneficial than most 
types of laxatives, it was recommended by more than 
half the doctors interviewed in a recent survey. And, 
in fact, doctors have recommended Sal Hepatica 
since it was first formulated 60 years ago. 

Sal Hepatica has literally helped millions. And we 
sincerely believe it will help you—especially if you're 
reaching life’s middle years. Try Sal Hepatica the 
next time you need a laxative. We’re sure you’ll find 
it gentle and effective. 


‘ Only Sal Hepatica has all three! 


Of the four leading 7 Non-irritant 


laxative types, . 
only Sal Hepatica speedy action 


brings you a 2 Gentleness are 
combination of these 


three advantages: 3 Liquid bulk Gentle, speedy 


SAL HEPATICA’ 
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An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New. York Life 
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OME Day the child for whom you've planned and 
worked and worried may brush up against a news- 
paperman, fictional or real, and suddenly decide that all 
past or future discussions of any career outside the news- 
paper business should now be considered superfluous. 


That’s the way it usually happens. 


It has been known to shatter not only the hopes but 
the composure of some families. In others, it has nur- 
tured false dreams of fame and riches. 


Misimpressions about the newspaper business are so 
widespread that both the would-be newspaperman and 
his parents owe it to themselves to look at “newspaper- 
ing” as it really is today. 

The word usually used to describe a newspaperman’s 
life is “glamorous.” Glamor, says the dictionary, is 
mainly “a delusion wrought by magic spells,” or “any 


artificial interest or association by which an object is 
made to appear delusively magnified or glorified.” In 
other words, phony. There once was a time, distorted by 
nostalgia, when editorial rooms housed a hard-drinking, 
brawling bunch of swashbuckling rascals. But they are a 
breed that has vanished from all but memory and the 
movies. That kind of glamor was too often the front for 
a young man covering a banquet, with holes in his shoes. 
Newspapermen have traded it in for respectable wages 
and an appreciable measure of security. 


Today, newspaper incomes compare favorably with 
other callings. Even the beginner can expect $50 to $75.a 
week. The newspaperman of five years’ experience is paid 
$5,000 to $7,500 a year. If he goes on to an executive job, 
he generally receives $10,000 or more. Practically every 
metropolitan newspaper protects its staff with pension 
plans and group insurance, including hospitalization. 


By GEORGE C. BIGGERS 


President of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
and of the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
With MORTON SONTHEIMER (Author of “Newspaperman’’) 


Actual newspaper reporters at work in the Press Room of the Federal Court Building, New York City. 


Newspapermen and women, these days, are as clear- 
eyed as their fellow commuters on the trains from the 
suburbs, Their collars are unfrayed, they work hard, 
have fairly regular hours and get paid for overtime. 
After they’ve written all their stories for the day, they go 
home and write checks for the laundryman, the milkman 
and the di-dee wash service. It would shake the ratings 
of some absorbing television programs if the public knew 
that you could go through hundreds of city rooms with- 
out finding a single reporter who had ever been shot at 
on an assignment. 


Still, there is a very real excitement to newspapering. 
It is the pervading thrill of being the first to know, of 
being an insider, of being where things happen, of know- 
ing the people to whom they happen and also the people 
who make them happen. Underlying it is an excitement 
that emanates from the newspaper itself. It’s an almost 
indefinable quality. The men and women of the business 
joke about it as a sort of lunacy brought on by printer’s 
ink. What it really is is a tempo, a pulse-beat of each 
paper. It starts moderately, picks up an increasing ur- 
gency as each deadline approaches and builds to a 
crescendo of tension each time the paper goes to press. 
It is a vital rhythm that makes itself felt, whether the 
paper publishes one edition a week or seven a day. And 
it gets into the fibers of the paper’s people. 


Counteracting the pressures of deadlines, the news- 
paper office at other times presents an atmosphere so 
relaxed as to compare favorably with the annual picnic 
and clambake of more prosaic places of business. At 
work, nobody says anything if the newspaperman chooses 
to hang up his coat and leave on his hat. The grooves in 
his desk probably were worn there by heels, not elbows. 
And few newspaper offices have ever broken their broods 
to the ash tray. The informality of the editorial rooms 
produces a comradery among newspaper people that 
carries over into most of their social lives, as many a 
shop-talk-worn newspaperman’s wife can testify. 

More fortunes have been lost in the newspaper busi- 
ness than have been made in it. But while it offers few of 
its followers riches, it does put each of them within reach 
of a reward that even the richest men keep seeking— 
power. From the time the young reporter on his first 
assignment walks through a fire line or takes his seat at 
the Civic Club press table, he senses the prestige and 
influence that are his as a newspaperman. , 





Once kept behind the frosted panels of the society and 
women’s page departments, women are today working on 
regular assignments, on rewrite, even covering politics. 


“You can’t fight City Hall” has become an expression 
to connote total futility for the ordinary citizen. But the 
properly placed newspaperman who wants to fight City 
Hall can. Newspapermen are doing it in cities and towns 
all over the nation, uncovering corruption and graft, 
turning crooks and incompetents out of office. It would 
be difficult to find, in any other career, a shorter, more 
direct route to civic accomplishment. 


Just recently, a Washington correspondent, irked 
about an administration leader's action, expressed his 
dissatisfaction plainly, face to face with the President of 
the United States. Of course, anybody in this country 
has a right to be exasperated with a government official. 
But how many have the privilege of telling the President 
so? 

A college education is almost prerequisite to a news- 
paper career these days. Most of the young people now 
entering the work are graduates of schools of journalism. 
Some newspaper executives consider a liberal arts educa- 
tion just as good. But a growing advantage of the jour- 
nalism schools is that they often line up jobs for their 
better graduates. 


The prejudice against women on newspaper staffs 
fades unevenly but nonetheless surely. Editors used to 
keep all but a rare few of the staff women in resentful 
captivity behind the frosted panels of the society and 
women’s page departments. Today you'll find women 
on ordinary assignments with men, on rewrite, even 
covering politics. Where there used to be about one 
woman to every twenty men on newspaper staffs, the 
proportion today is nearer one in five. 

A venerable editor was once asked, ‘“‘What makes a 
superior newspaperman?”” 

He thought a long time. “First,” he said, “you’d have 
to know what makes a good newspaperman—love of his 
work, initiative, enterprise, judgment, resourcefulness, a 
logical and orderly mind, poise, persistence, honesty, 
intellectual integrity, a sense of humor, idealism. Then a 
superior newspaperman would have all these qualities, 
plus a compelling passion to learn the truth.” 


All children go through a phase of asking, “Why?” 
“Why is there paper around the crayon?” “Why does 
the dog sniff everything?” “Why do you have to have 
money for things?” Most children get over it. But some 
only change the questions. They go right on asking, 
“Why?” It is one of the few childhood signs that there 
may be a future newspaperman in the family. 


The various specialties of the business—reporter, re- 
write man, copy reader, editor—require different qualifi- 
cations, but one characteristic all of the better ones share 
is an acute and driving discomfort in the presence of any 
question that needs an answer. 

The trend of the last quarter-century has been toward 
newspaper consolidations, with fewer newspapers. A re- 
cent survey showed 747 daily newspapers gone out of 
business in twenty years. Although this would indicate 
diminishing opportunities, the fact remains that any 
bright young man generally has an easier time getting 
into the newspaper business today than was the case 
fifteen years ago. One reason is that merged newspapers 
tend to have bigger staffs. Another is the increased de- 
mand for newsmen in allied fields—radio and television 
newscasting, news magazines, wire services, syndicates. 
Apart from the actual newsgathering end of the business, 
there are also many opportunities for young men and 
women in the circulation, advertising and mechanical 
departments. 


The training a young man gets in news work is unsur- 
passed as a background for writing, advertising, public 
relations, politics, management, practically any other 
pursuit. There are just enough shining examples of ex- 
newsmen in these occupations to prove the point. There 
is, however, a notable flaw to the theory that newspaper- 





The city desk is the busy hub around which all 
the newsgathering, rewriting and editing activi- 
ties revolve—sometimes at a dizzying rate. 


ing can be a preparation for a better career. Even when 
the lushest outside opportunities present themselves to 
the newspaperman, as they do more frequently than to 
most people, he often refuses to leave the business. Those 
who call him a fool for this will always get a hearty 
agreement from the fellow himself. But still he stays. 


Why? Perhaps it has something to do with that mystic 
pulse-beat of the paper that gets into mortal arteries. 
Perhaps it’s something that happens when the presses 
downstairs start to roll. A perceptible quiver goes through 
the building. The men and women sitting at their desks 
can feel it, and with it comes a satisfaction no other craft 
can duplicate. For it tells them that the work they have 
just finished is on its way to entertain and inform and 
protect their fellow men. 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 


PREPARE FOR ANY CAREER 





Whether your child is a toddler or in his teens, you are the 
keystone to whatever career he is to build. Your task is to 
inspire, guide and make possible. Jn the course of building 
his career many people will make contributions: teachers, 
researchers, specialists of many kinds. 


One specialist—and his training and devotion to duty 
earn that title for him—is your New York Life agent. It is 
never too soon to enlist his aid—for he can help you to 
make sure that the future you plan for your child will 
become a reality. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on Newspapering is one of a continuing series 
on career opportunities for young men and women. Thus 
far, similar articles have been prepared on Law, Medicine, 
Teaching, Aeronautical Engineering, Public Service and 
Farming. Each is available in booklet form and will be 
sent to you on request. You'll also find additional help in 
our free booklet, ‘The Cost of Four Years at College.” 
Just write: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 7-C, New York 10, N.Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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SOLID VALUE 


NEWEST NO-SHIFT DRIVE in the low-price 
field—also the smoothest and least expen- 
sive—that’s Plymouth’s sensational new 
Hy-Drive*! You get away—fast—in one 
flowing motion. No noises, jerks or lurches. 
PLYMOUTH—Chrysler Corporation's No.1 Car 
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Two hands are better than one 


SAFE-GUARD BRAKES, another famous 
Plymouth “plus,” have two hydraulic cylinders 
in each front brake where competing low-price 
cars have but one. You get smooth, swift and 
always predictable stops in a Plymouth. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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You see at once the longer, lower-sweeping lines, 


highlighted by the gleam of sculptured chrome. And when you 


open the door of the new 1954 Plymouth, you step into 


luxury never before attained in a low-price car. Under all of 


this beauty are enduring value features. They explain 


why, of all standard-built cars used as taxicabs, there are more 


Plymouths than all other makes combined! Your Plymouth 


dealer is ready to demonstrate these features to you. 


"Take any 
route you want 


Which woman has Plymouths new power steering ? 


TRULY BALANCED RIDE makes all roads 
seem alike in the new 1954 Plymouth. Oriflow 
shock absorbers, angle-mounted rear springs 
and many other factors combine to give 
Plymouth owners a smooth ride on every road. 


NEW PLYMOUTH POWER STEERING* lets you steer and 
park with effortless ease. And this feature is full-time 
—‘“on duty” every mile you drive. Does as much as 
80% of your steering “work.” 


*Hy-Drive and Power Steering each available at low extra cost 


Tune in Medallion Theatre every week on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station. 





Your Plymouth dealer is ready to prove it to YOU 
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Huxuta Cepreesnu 


Collier’s, March 19, 1954 


In a frank four-hour session, the tough, sharp-witted 
N. S. Khrushchev spoke of Soviet plans, openly admitted 
some shortcomings, raised some blunt questions about 
the United States—and got equally blunt answers from 
the author, a former U.S. government official. Here 


is a complete report on an extraordinary conversation 


rst Interview with 


USSIAS No. 2 MAN 


late one night last September, and when I 

answered it, a mysterious foreign-sounding 
voice asked, “Mr. MacDuffie, do you want to go 
to the Soviet Union?” That terse, unexpected ques- 
tion set off a remarkable series of events. Six 
weeks later I was in Moscow. Four weeks after 
that, I had a four-hour personal interview with 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Russia’s No. 2 man and 
present holder of Stalin’s old job as boss of the 
Soviet Union’s Communist party. 

I was the first Westerner to speak informally with 
a top Soviet ruler since Stalin’s death (Malenkoy 
didn’t see any of the West’s ambassadors until sey- 
eral weeks later)—and, I’m sure, the only American 
to confer at length with the powerful, fast-rising 
Khrushchev. Furthermore, during my 65-day stay 
in the U.S.S.R., I was allowed to roam the country 
at will, taking photographs and interviewing people 
on both sides of the Urals with a degree of freedom 
unmatched in recent times. 

It was an extraordinary experience, and I’m still 
not sure how to account for it. I have actively op- 
posed Communism, and the Russians must have 
known that. (Those who didn’t swiftly found out, 
for I criticized the Soviet Union and its policies 
openly and bluntly to whomever I met—including 
Khrushchev.) But my adventure in the U.S.S.R. 
happened, and perhaps the best way to explain it 
is to start from the very beginning. 

I first visited the Soviet Union in 1946, as chief 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
mission to the war-devastated Ukraine (I had pre- 


"Tiss phone rang in my New York apartment 


By MARSHALL MAcDUFFIE 


viously handled Lend-Lease problems in the Middle 
East and Europe as an official of various U.S. 
agencies: the Board of Economic Warfare, the 
Foreign Economic Administration and the Depart- 
ment of State). 

I began to be conscious of N. S. Khrushchev’s 
importance shortly after reaching Russia. In the 
front windows of Kiev’s leading art store there 
were two plaster busts, one of Stalin, the other of 
the bald, pug-nosed Khrushchev, On many build- 
ings I saw large photographs of the Soviet Union’s 
leaders, but often there were only those two, Stalin 
and Khrushchev. Obviously Khrushchev, a man 
almost unknown in the West, was one of the real 
powers of the Soviet Union. We found out that he 
was a member of the Soviet Politburo and headed 
the government of the Ukraine, which made him 
the chief official of a republic of 40,000,000 people 
—almost as many as live in England. I set about 
learning more of his background. 

As with many Soviet rulers, Khrushchev’s early 
years were shrouded in mystery. No one seemed 
to know where he had been born (I know now, 
from Khrushchev himself, that it was near the 
town of Kursk, just outside the Ukraine). His 
father was a miner, and Khrushchev also worked 
in the pits as a youth (which may help account for 
his powerful wrestler’s physique). It was said that 
he received little education as a boy, but that after 
he was a grown man the Communists sent him to 
elementary and industrial schools. Soon afterward 
he began to appear in a variety of official capacities. 

In the early thirties he was named to a high post 





American attorney Marshall MacDuffie in the 
Soviet Union. At end of meeting with Nikita S. 
Khrushchev (who is successor to Stalin and 
Malenkoy as chief of Soviet Communist party), 
author had him sign the photo at upper left 
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in the Communist party of Moscow. For his part 
in the construction of the world-famed Moscow 
subway, he was awarded the Order of Lenin. When 
“bourgeois nationalism” erupted in the Ukraine be- 
fore World War II, it was Khrushchev who was 
sent to eradicate it. Much of the industrial and 
agricultural progress of the Ukraine was credited 
to him. 

During World War II, when the Soviets needed 

an inspirational leader to command a big guerrilla 
army behind the German lines in the overrun 
Ukraine, the job went to Khrushchev, now political 
commissar with the rank of lieutenant general. 
Later, when the Red Armies fought their way back 
to the German border, Khrushchev, a hero of the 
defense of Stalingrad, reportedly had the bloody 
task of punishing collaborators in each recaptured 
town. : 
When IJ arrived in Russia as head of the UNRRA 
mission just after the war, Khrushchev was back in 
the Ukraine—the undisputed boss of that vital 
breadbasket region—and I was inyited to meet 
him. The meeting was little more than an exchange 
of amenities, but I was impressed with the dynamic 
personality of the man. 

Khrushchev is a stocky five feet five inches, with 
a mobile face, jug ears and humorous dark eyes. 
He talks animatedly with his hands. He reminded 
me of a New York political boss, and I later 
learned that he has the good politician’s ability 
to recall names and faces; when he visits a factory 
or a collective farm, he surprises slight acquaint- 
ances by calling them by name and asking after 
young Nikolai and sweet little Tatyana, their chil- 
dren. It is rumored that he bones up on personal 
details before each visit—a method not unknown 
to American politicians. Whatever the secret, the 
technique apparently pays off. I learned that 
Ukrainians often called him by his first and middle 
names—Nikita Sergeyevich—with the same famil- 
iarity shown by people in the United States when 
they refer to President Eisenhower as “Ike.” 

At that first brief meeting of ours in 1946, I re- 
ceived two strong impressions: first, that Khrush- 
chev apparently wasn’t used to meeting foreigners 
(he stared at me quizzically and with great curiosity, 
like a man studying a bug on a rock), and second, 
that here was a man with a sense of humor—in 
marked contrast to the many dour Russians who 
represent the Soviet Union abroad. At one point I 
said I was “needling” UNRRA to keep Ukrainian 
supplies flowing, and the interpreter translated the 
word as something that sounded like “steeskeevat.” 
Khrushchev laughed, almost as if he could see the 
needle going in. 


A Sample of the Khrushchey Humor 


The sense of humor became apparent again at a 
formal dinner to which he invited me and my staff. 
I sat alongside him at the head of the table, and 
soon we were tossing off cognac and vodka toasts 
and exchanging jokes. He suddenly pointed to one 
of his agricultural specialists—a man named Star- 
chenko who was about five feet four inches tall and 
must have weighed 250 or 300 pounds—and said, 
“J must have been crazy to send him to the United 
States to ask for more food for the Ukrainians!” 

On the eve of the Soviet Union’s May Day cele- 
bration, I sent Khrushchev a polite little note on 
behalf of the UNRRA mission, wishing his coun- 
try well on one of its major holidays. A few 
hours later, a young girl arrived from his office 
to say that Khrushchev, having read my innocuous 
message “with tears in his eyes,” begged permission 
to print it in the newspapers. The next day, the 
newspapers in the Ukraine ran it prominently on 
page one, alongside Khrushchev’s expression of 
thanks. 

Perhaps the most unexpected act of this unusual 
Communist occurred on the night before our mis- 
sion left the Ukraine (I had already returned to 
Western Europe). Khrushchev gave a party at a 
country villa for the mission members and their 
wives—and when it was over sat on the porch with 
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The author (second from 1.) with officials of 
collective farm 60 miles from Tiflis, Georgia 


them until long past midnight, discussing their per- 
sonal lives and plans. I can’t think of another 
instance where a leading Soviet personage ever 
met non-Communist foreigners on such an easy- 
going, suspicion-free basis. 

And he was a top official, even then. He demon- 
strated his standing in the Soviet hierarchy once 
when a visiting UNRRA official expressed, almost 
casually, a desire to see Stalin before leaving the 
country. 

Khrushchev walked away and returned a few 
minutes later. “I just spoke to Comrade Stalin 
on the phone,” he said. “He'll see you tomorrow 
at 2:00 P.M.” 

But in 1946, Soviet-American relations already 
were beginning to strain. By the time the cold war 
was in full swing, I was back in the U.S. at the pri- 
vate practice of law. For years I thought only rarely 
about the chunky little man in Kiev. 

Then Stalin died, and the stories of the funeral 
reported that Khrushchev was given the honor of 
introducing Malenkov, who was one of the three 
funeral orators. After that, he was made chief of 
the five-man Secretariat of the Communist party 
Central Committee. I didn’t realize how high he 
had risen, however, until I began to play what I 
call the Russian picture game. You can usually tell 
who outranks whom among the Soviet leaders by 
watching to see who’s placed closest to the premier 
in photographs of the Politburo (now called the 
Presidium). I began to notice that Khrushchev 
had moved up. Formerly a white blur in the rear 
rank, he now held a position in the center—right 
next to Malenkov and Molotov. He no longer was 
merely in the top 10 or 12; he was in the first three 
or four. 

Khrushchev’s new prominence gave me an idea. 
Why not, I asked myself, use my past acquaintance 
with him to try to get back into the Soviet Union to 
see what was going on? The idea appeared imprac- 
tical at first; the Russians seemed to be opening their 
doors only to Communists and fellow travelers, and 
that let me out. Still, I always had played square 
with the Soviets. I had criticized them often during 
my stay in Russia, but always to their faces, and 
never capriciously or without factual basis. Be- 
sides, I had a feeling that their attitude about letting 
in foreigners was going to change. 

I found out from Western Union that I could 
send a fairly long cablegram to Moscow for about 
eight dollars. Then I asked a friend to translate a 
short message into Russian—and one day last 
spring I sent a wire addressed simply, “Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, The Kremlin, Moscow.” The message 
read: “I would like opportunity to revisit the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia, which I visited as chief 
of UNRRA mission in 1946, Am interested in ob- 
serving changes that have taken place since 1946, 
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and also would like to visit elsewhere. Request per- 
mission to bring my own interpreter.” 

After I sent the cablegram, weeks went by. 
Spring turned to summer (I had planned the trip 
for my summer vacation) and still no reply. Finally 
I forgot about it. By the time September arrived, it 
was completely out of my mind. 

Then, out of the blue, came that mysterious 
phone call from the man with the foreign-sounding 
voice: “Mr. MacDuffie, do you want to go to the 
Soviet Union?” For a moment I didn’t know what 
he was talking about. Then I remembered my 
cablegram and I stammered, “Why, yes. I was in- 
terested in traveling to the Soviet Union.” 

“My name is Petrov,” he said. “Can I come up 
to see you tomorrow?” I told him to come at ten 
o'clock the next morning. 


Two Callers From the Soviet Embassy 


The next day Petrov arrived with a man named 
Olifirenko. It turned out that they were both second 
secretaries of the Soviet Embassy (which made 
them fairly high-ranking functionaries) and that 
they had come all the way from Washington to 
New York to talk to me about my proposed trip to 
the Soviet Union. 

It was a strange meeting. It soon became obvi- 
ous that they had a visa for me, but they were 
sparring around trying to find out why I wanted to 
go and how come I had received permission. Fi- 
nally they asked me point-blank how I got the 
visa. “Oh,” I said casually, “I sent a cable to 
Khrushchev in the Kremlin.” One of the Russians 
seemed to bounce three feet out of his chair as he 
bellowed, “Khrushchev?” 

On September 13th news stories reported that 
Khrushchev had just been named chief of the 
Soviet Communist party, a job formerly held by 
Stalin and, briefly, Malenkov, 

On September 18th I went to Washington and 
picked up my visa at the Soviet Embassy. I was 
told I could not bring my own interpreter on the 
trip, but that I would be able to take photographs 
and notes. 

While I was in Washington, I discussed my forth- 
coming trip with some of my friends in the gov- 
ernment. One of them, a tough and able Acting 
Assistant Secretary of State, told me, “I think you’re 
safe with that visa in the Soviet Union. But let’s 
face it. They'll try to use you for their own pur- 
poses, and they can be very ruthless if it suits them. 
If they choose to frame you as a defector to Com- 
munism, or label you an enemy agent, they will. Re- 
member what the Czechs did with William Oatis.” 

With that grim warning weighing heavily on me, 
I left by plane for Helsinki on October 11th. I ar- 
rived in Moscow on October 14th. 

I discovered immediately that Khrushchev’s 
name was magical. In my pocket I carried a note 
in Russian identifying me and including the follow- 
ing paragraph: “My visa was granted to me by the 
government of the U.S.S.R. in answer to my cable 
to Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, First Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union, requesting permission 
to revisit your country.” This note (written by my- 
self and translated into Russian before I left the 
United States) worked wonders whenever I had to 
resort to it. Also, the Soviet tourist officials seemed 
to be giving me the Very Important Person treat- 
ment. They let me travel around Moscow at will, 
and permitted me to visit Minsk, Kiev, Zaporozhe 
and Kharkov taking photographs wherever I went. 
They even allowed me to make the 20-hour trip 
from Moscow to Minsk unescorted—on a train 
jammed with military personnel. 

When the big Anniversary of the Revolution pa- 
rade was held in Red Square I was invited to sit in 
the reviewing stand. The only other Americans so 
honored were the ambassador, military attachés 
and the ambassador’s guests (about 20 less privi- 
leged American, British and Australian embassy 
people watched from my hotel room, not far from 
Red Square). 
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But though the signs of Khrushchev’s influence 
were all about me, [ still hadn’t met him. Before 
leaving New York I had cabled him again, asking 
to see him. In Moscow, I twice sent him notes re- 
peating the request. Then I spoke to the head of the 
Soviet tourist service. “Be patient,” he told me. 
“Mr. Khrushchev is on his vacation.” 

Two days after the parade—on Monday, No- 
vember 9th—I was told to stand by, that Khrush- 
chev would see me in a few days. 

On Saturday afternoon a car picked me up at 
the tourist agency. With me was Zorya Novikova, 
one of the agency’s best interpreters, dressed in her 
finest for what was obviously one of the biggest 
days of her life. The car swung toward the Krem- 
lin, then turned left, by-passing the old fortress, 
and sped to a square a few blocks beyond. We 
stopped in front of an old six-story Moscow office 
building—Communist party headquarters. We 
hurried into the building, past two armed MVD 
guards, up an elevator, past another MVD guard, 
past a male secretary in an anteroom, through 
two leather-covered doors—and there, sitting at 
a table at the far end of a huge empty room, was 
Khrushchev. 

His head was down, and he was studying some 
papers with great concentration. Other papers were 
to his right on the table, and the desk behind him 
was piled high with them. The walls of the big 
30-by-50-foot room were half paneled, and the only 
decorations on them were a couple of good-sized 
maps, one of the Soviet Union and one of the world, 
and a picture of Stalin as a young man. 

The room was comparatively bare, except for a 
wall clock, the long green-cloth-covered confer- 
ence table at which he sat, and his desk. He had 
a black phone and a green phone alongside him at 
the table, and three more on his desk—one black, 
one green and one red. Various diplomats to whom 
I later described the scene surmised that the black, 
phones may have been for ordinary business, the 
green phones a special connection to Communist 
party offices, and the red phone undoubtedly a di- 
rect line to the Kremlin, Also on the table was a 
jar containing eight knife-sharpened pencils and 
two fountain pens. 





At Stalin funeral, Khrushchey (right) marched beside Lavrenti Beria, now dead. Others 
(x, to 1.):Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, Malenkov, Voroshiloy, Kaganovich, Bulganin, Molotov 


Portrait of a High Soviet Official 


Khrushchev got up to greet me. He hadn’t f 
changed at all in seven yéars. He was about fifty- 
nine now, but he had the same hard physique, 
round, animated face and lively, humorous fea- 
tures. His eyes were dark, and I noticed for the first 
time that he had three moles on his cheeks and a 
tiny slit scar under his nose. His smile revealed two 
gold bicuspids (in keeping with Soviet custom: al- 
most everyone I saw in the U.S.S.R. had a few 
plainly visible gold or stainless-steel teeth). 

Although I had been told that even top Soviet 
officials make no more than 5,000 rubles ($1,250) 
a month, Khrushchev was one of the best-dressed 
men I met\in the U.S.S.R. His clothing was simple 
but expensive. His suit was of a blue serge similar 
to some I'd priced in Kiev at the equivalent of 
about $110 a square yard. He wore one of the few 
white shirts I saw in the Soviet Union. It may 
have been silk; if so, it cost about $50. He had cuff 
links, also a rarity in Russia, set with red stones. 

There was no one else in the room. Khrushchev 
asked me to sit beside him, with my interpreter at 
my left. I was so close to him that he often touched 
my arm for emphasis during our talk. 

He -began by saying, “I appreciate all that 
UNRRA did for us in the Ukraine. I remember 
particularly the help of Fiorello La Guardia” (La 
Guardia. was at one time director-general of 
UNRRA) “in obtaining special articles for us 
against certain obstacles.” That was a gentle dig— 
an implication that anti-Soviet Westerners had tried 
to block the relief supplies—but he said it with a 
friendly smile. In fact, all through the interview he 
never showed irritation or bitterness, no matter 
how controversial our exchanges. He constantly A few months after the Stalin rites, Beria was in Lubianka prison, a few blocks away. This 
smiled and chuckled—and gestured broadly as he photo by author is one of few to show famed jail after completion of new building at right 
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talked, more like a volatile Italian than a stolid 
Russian. 

After some additional words of praise for 
UNRRA, Khrushchev got in a few more jabs. He 
attacked John Fischer, one of the members of my 
mission, who had written a best-selling book called 
Why They Behave Like Russians, after spending 
two months in the Ukraine. Khrushchev shrugged 
his shoulders. “Oh, well,” he said, “he wanted to 
make money and he got his money. Anyhow, he 
probably was not working so much for UNRRA as 
for intelligence purposes—and he wrote what he 
was told to write.” Khrushchev spoke without ran- 
cor, as if he were merely discussing an unfortunate 
fact of life. 

I said, “I am as certain as I can be that he was not 
a representative of Intelligence—I picked him for 
the UNRRA job myself—and that no one told him 
what to write. He simply put down his own im- 
pressions, which is the way men in America write 
books.” 

Again there was that friendly shrug of the shoul- 
ders from Khrushchev. 











Khrushchey Discusses Former Visitors 


At that point, I decided I’d better make it per- 
fectly clear to him that I intended to criticize 
strongly some aspects of the U.S.S.R., too. He lis- 
tened, then replied, “It is all a question of propor- 
tion. Some people are too busy catching flies to see 
the main points. They concentrate on small draw- 
backs and make them very large ones, and they do 
not notice the big accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union.” 

I assured him that I would try to be objective, 
Khrushchev, in charge of increasing agricultural production in U.S.S.R., didn’t dispute_the since (and I tried to emphasize the point) so few 
author’s impression that Soviet people are poorer than most Europeans, but said their lot Americans had been allowed to enter the Soviet 





would improve. Free markets—which sell produce not bought by state stores—seemed well Union in recent years that I felt a great responsi- 
stocked, but prices were high. Above, market in Baku; below, another outdoor mart in Kiev bility. Then I spoke of the trip I wanted to make to 


Central Asia and the Caucasus. “I still haven’t re- 
ceived permission for the trip,” I said. “The chief 
of police must renew my residence permit and the 
zi tourist officials keep telling me he’s ill.” (Khrush- 
chev let that pass—but two days. later the chief 
of police miraculously recovered and I was given a 
new permit and cleared for the trip.) “I wish I 
x ‘ could go with you,” Khrushchev said. “I’ve never 
been to Tashkent in Central Asia, and I haven’t 
been to Stalingrad since I participated in the de- 
fense of the city during the war.” 
The mention of Stalingrad set him off on the first 

4 of a series of digressions—this one about how Hit- 
i . ler (he called him “Gitler”) lost Stalingrad by over- 

; ruling his generals in the matter of tactics. Our 
whole conversation was full of digressions. I had 
come with a series of set questions, but I soon real- 
ized that the discussion was going to go the way 
Khrushchey wanted it. He spouted Russian for 
minutes at a time, talking directly at me as if I 
understood, while my interpreter scribbled frantic 
notes. During the long intervals when Zorya trans- 
lated, he stared into space with a bored expression, 
and fiddled impatiently with his pencil, as if he 
wasn’t used to such blank spots in his life. 

Our discussion of the Battle of Stalingrad gave 
me a chance to mention the disconcerting number 
of troops I had seen in some parts of the country. 
“In Moscow and Minsk I have felt that the Soviet 
Union must be a vast armed camp,” I told him. 

He said, “Moscow is the center of transportation 
and you have seen the many soldiers and officers 
who must go through Moscow to get to their bases. 
And there are military-training centers near Minsk. 
You will see fewer troops elsewhere.” (He was 
partly right, but I still saw quite a few everywhere. ) 
In typical Russian fashion, he added, “You were 
lucky to see so many of our soldiers and officers.” 
Whenever I complained about anything in the So- 
viet Union, I was told I was lucky to see the bad— 
as if it were very rare to see unpleasant sights in 
the U.S.S.R. 

“I have been struck also,” I said, “by the fact 
that there are three groups in the Soviet Union 
which seem to me to be the privileged classes— 
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professors, members of the Communist party, and 
army officers, They get so much more money than 
most other people.” 

“If our scientists and professors receive high 
pay,” he said, “that’s not bad. We must create 
good conditions for them. Our country needs many 
specialists in order to build Communism. If our 
scientific worker is paid more than others, he works 
better—because our country is not like the capi- 
talist countries.” Then came the Marxist dogma. 

“In capitalist countries, when a man gets better 
pay, he buys a factory and then exploits the work- 
ers. In our country when a man gets more money, 
he buys more and he has a better cultural life, and 
he works better. That makes our state stronger.” 

He continued, “It is not true that members of 
the Communist party get more money than others. 
Our people are paid according to their ability and 
according to the work they do.” He cited an exam- 
ple which always was cited to me: “For example, 
academician Petrovsky, the rector of Moscow Uni- 
versity, is not a Communist, yet he earns as much 
money as the rector of Kiev University, who is a 
Communist. 

“Furthermore, Communist party members have 
less chance to earn extra money; they spend all 
their spare time doing work for the country, for 
which they are not paid.” 

I showed disbelief, which he brushed off—again 
smiling. Then he resumed: “Our army officers get 
good salaries, true. We must have the best people 
seeking careers in our army, so we create good con- 
ditions for them. But they really earn only about 
the same as qualified people in civilian work. In 
war they are the first to suffer, the first to die.” 

Then Khrushchev permitted himself an intimacy 
extremely unusual for any ruler of the Soviet Un- Citizen of Tiflis, above, shops for cheese in big free market. Dairy products are scarce 
ion. “Take my two sons,” he said. “The eldest was and expensive in the U.S.S.R. Below, nomad sheepherders in Alma-Ata, not far from China, 
a pilot and he Was killed in the war. My second son move herd to new pasture. Note rifle carried by mounted man in center. Khrushchey said 
now is studying in an institute, because he wants to in a recent speech that Russia has almost 5,000,000 fewer sheep and goats now than in 1928 
be an engineer. In the end he will earn about what 
he would make if he were to become an officer like 
my first son. Youths choose their careers; the pros- 
pects are about the same.” 














Questions About Family Relationships 


I took advantage of the opening to ask him some 
more personal questions. “Speaking of your fam- 
ily,” I said, “is Premier Malenkov really married 
to your sister, as has been reported?” 

“No,” he replied, laughing, “that’s just some 
more of your American newspaper nonsense.” 

“And do you have any other children besides the 
two sons you mentioned?” 

“Yes, I have many daughters.” 

I asked, “How many?” 

He chuckled and said, “Enough so that I do not 
have to pay taxes for not having a large family.” 

The most serious subject we discussed was, of 
course, the possibility of war. Khrushchev said, 
“In your travels you will not see anything that will 
give you any idea that our people want war.” 

That was true as far as it went, and I agreed. But 
while Soviet leaders have been hammering “Peace” 
propaganda into the Russians (convincing every- 
one in the country that the Kremlin wants peace 
and only America is warlike), Soviet actions out- 
side the U.S.S.R. have sown fear and distrust. I 
said as much to Khrushchev, pointing out in par- 
ticular the world-wide inflammatory actions of the 
various Communist parties and the Cominform. 

“As a result,” I told him, “many people in the 
United States are afraid that the U.S.S.R. will make 
war on us—so much so that I know people whose 
children have nightmares, fearing an atom bomb 
might be dropped on them by the Russians.” 

“All that is done on purpose,” retorted Khrush- 
chev, “by the group which controls U.S. policy. 
They fire the passions of the people against the 
Soviet Union, to prove they are justified in spend- 
ing so much money for military armaments, for 
building bases abroad, for making atom bombs 
and hydrogen bombs. Those people who control 
the United States don’t really believe the Soviet Un- 
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ion wants a war, but they want their people to think 
that the Soviet Union wants a war. Behind them 
are the magnates and capitalists who are interested 
only in profits and armaments. They just frighten 
people in order to show that Eisenhower is saving 
the nation, and to justify Eisenhower's policy.” 

I broke in to say that I am a Democrat and that 
most Democrats support Eisenhower’s foreign pol- 
icy. “Not only that,” I said, “but our American 
industries are so heavily taxed in war that most of 
them make far more money during peacetime.” 

“Capitalists,” said Khrushchev, gesturing, “don’t 
care whether they make buttons or tanks. They're 
just interested in profits.” 

Then he grew solemn. “It is my opinion,” he 
said, “that the American people do not think badly 
of the Soviet people and want nothing from them. 
As for our people, I know they understand war. 
War does not bring anything good. War only de- 
stroys. It brings only destruction and victims. Even 
a‘successful war leaves nothing but victims. That's 
why our policy now is dedicated to improving the 
living conditions of our people.” 

A few minutes later he was on the offensive 
again. He said, “I suppose that when you return 
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to the United States, Senator McCarthy will sum- 
mon you before him for being in‘the Soviet Union. 
Apparently there is no freedom in America.” 

I replied quickly, “On the contrary, McCarthy 
only proves that it is a free America. If Senator 
McCarthy has the full power to investigate me, I 
also have the freedom to write about McCarthy, as 
critically as I please, and he cannot stop me.” In 
two trips to the U.S.S.R., I had encountered virtu- 
ally no criticism of the government by Soviet citi- 
zens. I hope Khrushchev got the point. 

“Yet,” said Khrushchev, “the Republicans con- 
trol most of the press in the United States. How 
does that serve freedom? The capitalists have such 
power over the minds of the people through the 
press that they have created an air of hysteria in 
the United States. If someone says something good 
about the Soviet Union, he is called a Communist. 
If he writes something bad, the newspapers hail 
him and say, ‘Here is a real American.’ That is a 
tragedy for humanity.” 

“The American press can hardly be said to con- 
trol the minds of the people,” I said. “It’s true that 
not many newspapers supported the Democrats in 
the last few Presidential campaigns—yet Roose- 
velt and Truman won, and Adlai Stevenson re- 
ceived more than twenty-seven million votes. 

“Furthermore, I have noticed more than distor- 
tion in the Soviet press. I think your newspapers 
are full of inaccuracies and deliberate bias.” 

He spread his hands deprecatingly and replied, 
“The Soviet newspapers give the news which serves 
the interests of the people. They report the news 
from the workers’ point of view. Why should we 
print what your Republican newspapers want us to 
print? If your country builds bases around the 
world, for example, we explain to our people Amer- 
ica’s purpose in building them. If we say we want 
to do away with hydrogen and atomic bombs and 
the United States will not agree, we can only ex- 
plain what it means—that you want to use the 
bombs against us.” Then he grinned and said: 

“But of course, this is just some more propa- 
ganda—or so you will say.” 

It was hopeless to pursue the matter when we 
had such irreconcilable points of view, so I tried a 
new tack: “You mention the American bases. They 
are a symbol to me of the conformity your newspa- 
pers have imposed on the minds of all Soviet citi- 
zens. Everyone I have spoken to so far has asked 
me the same three questions: Why is America sur- 
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rounding the Soviet Union with military bases? 
Why are we persecuting Paul Robeson? And why 
didn’t the United States welcome the Soviet chess 
team to play in a tournament?” 

“Ah,” he said, twinkling, “but J didn’t ask you 
those questions. However, as long as you brought 
the subject up, the chess players indicate how the 
capitalists have whipped up war hysteria in the 
United States. Did your people think our chess 
players had atom bombs in their pockets? It re- 
minds me of an old Russian proverb: ‘If God wants 
to punish a person, he first takes his brain away.’ ” 
(It took me a while to figure out why that old Rus- 
sian proverb was so familiar. I finally recognized it 
as the ancient Latin saying which we know as, 
“Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad.” All over, Russia I kept hearing old Russian 
proverbs like, “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you,” and “There’s no smoke with- 
out fire.’ Many of the old Russian proverbs seem 
to come from such sources as the Bible or Aesop.) 

Khrushchev launched into a discussion of Soviet 
economic and agricultural problems, a topic of 
great importance to him (in addition to his other 
duties, he is in charge of the new Soviet campaign 
to increase the production of foodstuffs) . 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that the people of the 
Soviet Union undoubtedly are better off than they 
were before, but are still poorer than the people of 
Western Europe.” 

I expected an argument, but to my astonishment 
he agreed. It must have been one of the few times 
a Communist leader has ever admitted to a for- 
eigner that the Soviet Union is not the best of all 
possible worlds. 

“We were terribly damaged by the war,” he 
said, “and we could not get back to the proper 
level because there was so much to be done. But 
if you return to the Soviet Union in two or three 
years, you will be surprised.” 

He continued with almost fierce pride. “When 
we started our first Five-Year Plan for heavy in- 
dustry, they laughed at us in America and said it 
was nonsense—but we showed the whole world 
that we can accomplish what we set out todo. Now 
we are beginning to develop our agriculture and 
light industry, and already the people of the West 
see danger from our products. On the one hand 
they complain because we have built up our heavy 
industry and military might—and now that we 
want to build up our economic. power and are pre- 
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pared to compete with them in trade, they again 
say that it is bad.” 

He held up both hands. “Whatever we do,” he 
said wryly, gesturing with one hand to indicate the 
military and with the other to represent economic 
development, “they think it’s bad.” 

Then he made another significant statement. “We 
most certainly want better trade relations with the 
United States. It was the United States that inter- 
rupted the trade between us. It is strange that you 
do not want to exchange goods with us, because 
after all, trade is just a question of profits.” 

He spoke again on his favorite subject, the eco- 
nomic development of his country. A few weeks 
before, he had made an unprecedented speech dis- 
closing glaring inadequacies in Soviet agriculture. 
“When I made that speech the reactionaries said, 
‘Now the Soviet Union is finished; there is so much 
wrong.’” He laughed. “Since the new agricultural 
program went into effect this year, we already have 
set records. By October of 1953, we had exceeded 
the plan for pigs by 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 pigs.” 

He spoke further about agriculture. After a 
while, I said, “I’m afraid I’m really not qualified to 
discuss farm problems with you, because I am a 
born-and-bred city dweller.” He smiled and re- 
plied, “Anyone can learn. After all, I was brought 
up in the mines.” 

Then he changed the subject again, and I began 
to be aware that, whether by design or not, he had 
steered me several times to the matter of Soviet- 
American co-operation. “If people can only get to 
know one another,” he said, “there will be under- 
standing. During the war when we had a common 
enemy, we co-operated well against Hitler. If you 
remember, the Americans had an air base at Pol- 
tava in the Ukraine during the war, and on June 
21, 1944, the German planes attacked it and many 
Americans and Russians died together.” It is 
strange that he should have mentioned that inci- 
dent, because many reports blame the heavy losses 
on Soviet intractability and on the negligence of the 
Red air force. But it is true that Americans per- 
ished side by side with Russians there, and were for 
a time buried in a Soviet cemetery that U.S. offi- 
cials used to visit occasionally before the American 
bodies were returned to the States. 

“We have shared many pages of history in battle 
against the enemy,” Khrushchev- said. “We Rus- 
sians have no pretensions against the United States. 
There is no reason for hostility. When Roosevelt 
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was alive the relations between our countries were 
good. But Truman did much to destroy that rela- 
tionship. I have fond memories of Americans who 
worked with us and worked well.” He mentioned 
a few—engineers who had visited Russia before 
World War II, La Guardia, the UNRRA officials 
who had worked in the Ukraine. His voice trailed 
away for a moment. Then he said, “Such examples 
prove that Russians and Americans can understand 
one another. If people come together with open 
hearts they will succeed.” 

We reminisced for a while about the Ukraine, 
and then I saw that the interview was winding to 


- an obvious close. I pulled out two official photo- 


graphs of Khrushchev and I asked him to auto- 
graph them for me. As he wrote, I said, “You look 
so stern in these government photographs. You 
ought to have a new one made, something closer 
to your character.” He laughed and said, “That is 
the fault of the photographer.” 

“T have one last request,” I told him. “I have a 
camera with me. Would it be possible for my inter- 
preter to take a picture of the two of us together, so 
that I can show it when I return to America?” 

He roared with laughter. “Mr. MacDuffie,” he 
said, “I’m afraid you would be in trouble with Sen- 
ator McCarthy if you were seen in such close asso- 
ciation with me.” 

When I got up to go, Khrushchev said, “I have a 
little story to tell you. Once, a man in one of the 
offices of the Soviet Union was asked whether he 
was religious. He replied, ‘In this office, I have no 
religion—but at home I believe.’ I hope, Mr. Mac- 
Duffie, that it will not be the same way with you if 
you choose to write about your trip. So many peo- 
ple have visited the Soviet Union and have told us 
one thing and then have written the opposite when 
they returned home.” 

“That,” I said, “is why I have tried to be as blunt 
as possible in my criticisms throughout our talk. I 
intend to be equally honest when I get home.” 

He smiled and shook hands with me. As I walked 
past the clock on his wall, I saw that it was 7:30 
p.M. I had spent a full four hours there. I caught 
a last look at him as I opened the door. He was 
back at the table, already deeply engrossed in the 
paper he had been studying when we came in. 

I have thought about my interview with Khrush- 
chev many times since I left his office, and I’m 
still trying-to_weigh its significance. He emerged as 
a man with a great deal of warmth and charm— 
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confident, relaxed and fairly reasonable. But he 
showed a shocking rigidity in his thinking about 
the West—an apparent willingness to swallow the 
propaganda he himself has helped create. Further- 
more, I couldn’t forget for a moment that a man 
has to be very tough and very ruthless to climb as 
high in the Soviet Union as Khrushchev has. 

Yet, on the whole his attitude toward the non- 
Communist world seemed to me surprisingly far 
removed from the shrill, unyielding antagonism we 
have come to expect from Russian leaders. But 
Khrushchev, for all his power, is just one Soviet 
official—and my talk with him, for all its length, 
was just one conversation. At best, our discussion 
may have been a tip-off to a remarkable change in 
Soviet tactics. At worst, it may have been, in Nikita 
Khrushchev’s own words, “just some more propa- 
ganda...” 





of his leaders? Of the rest of the world? In 
the next issue, Marshall MacDuffie reports on 
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HE gent in question is the most sought after in Hollywood. 

: More women have dreamed of him than of Montgomery Clift, 

and even Clark Gable has not been kissed by as many beautiful 

women as he. He is usually given the place of honor in any home he 

graces. Until March of this year, he had never before been flung at 
the head of an agent. 

The lady who did the flinging was Judith Windslow, and the 
agent was Tod Burrell. If Oscar had reached his mark, he'd have 
made a sizable dent in Mr. Burrell’s skull—something Miss Winds- 
low often said was impossible. But her throw was wide and so the 
dent was made in the mahogany of the Windslow piano. Afterward 
Tod said, “Okay,” in a very final voice and turned and walked out. 

Judith watched him go, out the living-room door, across the 
sunny patio, out the front gate. From behind, in his suéde jacket 
and doeskin slacks, with his black hair cut short, he didn’t look much 
more than thirty, Judith thought. And then she looked into the wide 
mirror above the mantelpiece and assured herself that she looked 
very good too. She had one of those high-cheekboned, oval faces 
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that have to be grown into. A face that is too old 
for itself at twenty, she thought, begins to take on 
character at thirty, and at forty it still looks young. 
Forty or not, Judith decided, she was younger than 
Lise Delahaye, who was certainly all of a hundred 
and six by now—well, fifty-something anyway. 
Thinking of Lise made her think of the Academy 
Award presentations tonight, and that started her 
stomach churning all over again. 

“But, baby,” Tod had said earlier this afternoon, 
“use your head! Of course you'll get the Oscar. 
Who else would they give it to?” 

“Lise,” Judith had said. “Or Bunny Morrison or 
Carol Barton. Or that little what’s-her-name. I've 
got a pair of Oscars now. Maybe they'll figure 
that’s enough.” 

“Look,” Tod had said very patiently. “You can 
read, so you know how everyone says it’ll be you. 





Lolly says she’d like Lise to win for old times’ sake. 
Hedda says she’d like Bunny to win for new times’ 
sake—but they agree you're the one who'll win. 
Everybody knows they won't give it to Carol Bar- 
ton—not the way she lights out for Broadway as 
soon as she finishes a picture—and that little what’s- 
her-name hasn’t a ghost of a chance. Baby, you’re 
a sure bet!” 

He looked at her: at her soft brown hair, which 
she always wore at shoulder length whatever the 
current styles were; and the funny, slanting gray 
eyes that could widen enormously with love or hate 
or whatever the director wanted; and the wide, al- 
most too-wide mouth. And Tod had thought, as 
always, how much he loved her—for all the good 
that did him. He’d never told her and couldn’t tell 
her, because he knew so well what she’d do. Her 
eyes would get very big and tearful, and she’d say, 
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“Grey Terhune should be in this 
picture,” Bunny said joyously. 
“We were married this morn- 
ing.” Judith replied, ‘How nice. 
If they gave Oscars for marrying, 
Grey would’ye had three by now” 





“Why, Tod, I—I never knew.” And later on she’d 
go upstairs to her room, put on one of the smoke- 
colored negligees she loved and come downstairs 
to have dinner with her husband. And all. during 
dinner she’d think how lucky she and Sam were to 
have each other, and how sad it was about poor 
Tod, and how she really ought to find him a girl to 
marry. 

So this afternoon, instead of telling her he loved 
her, he'd told her his idea for her grand entrance 
at the Academy presentations this evening, and 
that was where the trouble had begun. They’d go 
to Ackie’s party first, he’d said, because of course 
Ackie Ackman was giving a party before the pres- 
entation and nobody would dare pass it up—not 
only because Ackie was Jules Ackman, head of 
Sonor Studios, but because he gave wonderful par- 
ties. Tonight, particularly, (Continued on page 54) 
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This is the second article in a continuing 
series on The Struggle for Our Children’s 
Minds. Writer Howard Whitman has talked 
and will continue to talk with educators, 
teachers, parents and children throughout 
the country in gathering information for 
his revealing series on what is happening 
to education in America. Collier’s will 
earry his next article in a future issue 








OUR SCHOOLS- 


HAT has happened to education in the 

United States? Are some of our schools 

shunting aside basic knowledge in favor 
of hobby courses, group activities and “snap” 
studies? Why are many college presidents, teach- 
ers and—above all—parents concerned over the 
plight of learning in the very domain which is as- 
sumed to be its stronghold: the schools? 

“T'll tell you why,” a high-school teacher in 
Omaha, Nebraska, said to me. “It’s because the 
newfangled ideas about education have given the 
schools a complex. They’re afraid to teach.” 

Much of what I have seen and heard in my trav- 
els across the United States—meeting with parents’ 
groups, visiting scores of classrooms, talking with 
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teachers, pupils, principals—supports that conclu- 
sion. Teaching, the serious business of imparting 
to the young some of the accumulated wisdom of 
man, seems to have fallen into disrepute. 

But there are exceptions. Famed Boston Latin 
School, for example, stands out in sharp contrast 
to so-called modern schools in other cities—how 
sharply will be shown later in this article. Boston 
Latin isn’t afraid to teach. George L. McKim, its 
headmaster, greeted me with these words: “We're 
terribly old-fashioned here. We insist that our 
boys work hard. We insist on teaching them some- 
thing. We insist that they get a good education.” 

McKim knows that this educational philosophy 
is regarded sourly by some modern educationists; 
the modernists emphasize “growth” rather than 
learning, “interest” and “experience” rather than 
hard work, “social adjustments” rather than straight 
education. McKim knows, too, that for three dec- 
ades now the Boston Latin School, oldest public 
school in America and alma mater of Benjamin 
Franklin, John Hancock, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and George Santayana, has been snubbed in the 
education journals as old hat. Some progressive 
educators, in fact, have called it “a bastion of the 
Middle Ages.” 

“We don’t mind being called names,” McKim 
told me. “We stick to our course while the fash- 
ions in education come and go. The experimenters 
try out their new ideas, they see their errors, and 
eventually they come back to us.” 

Like a lady who arbitrarily wears skirts extend- 
ing six inches below the knee (too short one year 
and too long another), Boston Latin School stands 
firm on the old line and finds that every few decades 
it is right back in style again. Since its founding in 
1635—more than a century and a half before the 
birth of the United States—the school has run afoul 
of educational vogues much of the time, but has 
been right back in style every 30 or 40 years. Many 
educators feel it’s on the verge of becoming fash- 
ionable again right now. 

In an era when some high schools have been 
teaching fudge making, tap dancing, poster painting 
and even how to make dates—to the great de-em- 
phasis of literature, composition, mathematics and 
languages—a wail has gone up to reconsider what 
education really is. College presidents generally 
have decried the neglect of fundamental liberal arts 
studies. One in particular, President A. Whitney 
Griswold of Yale, told me, “All our high schools 
should be doing more of what Boston Latin School 
is doing.” 

The Yale president couldn’t have intended his 
remark to be taken literally in full, because one aim 
of Boston Latin School is to prepare students for 
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Yale’s traditional rival—Harvard. The standard 
pleasantry in the school’s neoclassical building on 
Boston’s Avenue Louis Pasteur is that Harvard 
College was established to take care of Boston 
Latin graduates. Harvard is, to be sure, a year 
younger (founded 1636) and has absorbed a steady 
stream of Boston Latin School boys. Though a 
part of Boston’s regular public-school system, the 
Latin School often is referred to as “a prep school 
for Harvard.” Last year, it typically sent 86 of its 
198 graduates to Harvard. 

What the Yale president had reference to—and 
reverence for—was Boston Latin’s view of educa- 
tion, and the hard work that goes on in its class- 
rooms. There is no fudge making here (although I 
did see boys doing just that at East High School in 
Denver). No courses, either, in rhythm, clay mod- 
eling or tinkering with jalopies (though these figure 
frequently in the curriculums of modern high 
schools). Boston Latin School, old hat or not, con- 
centrates on imbuing its students with the wisdom 
of the past, steeping them in the cultures of the 
world and imparting mastery of the fundamental 
tools of learning. 

The school gives a six-year course (seventh 
through twelfth grades). Of each student it requires 
six years of English, six years of Latin, five years of 
mathematics, four years of history, three years of 
French, two years of Greek or German, two years 
of general science and one year of physics. Seniors 
may elect to take additional French, Greek or Ger- 
man, chemistry, or solid geometry and trigonom- 
etry. This schedule means six packed years of five 
solid subjects per year. 

By comparison, many a high school today re- 
quires that the student spend only one third or less 
of his time on solid liberal arts subjects. A three- 
year high school may require for graduation as lit- 
tle as two years of English, one year of math and a 
year and a half of history (four and a half required 
units out of a total of 15). The rest of the time a 
student may take such courses as salesmanship, 
dancing, life adjustment, effective living, glee club, 
fashion designing, first aid, personal problems, 
stagecraft—or any of a number of nebulous courses 
known to students as “snaps,” “breezes” and 
“pipes.” All these are as foreign to the Boston Latin 
School as bop music to the Metropolitan Opera. 

“We have a terrific reputation for being slave 
drivers,” said Headmaster McKim. “Still, no one 
has to come here if he doesn’t want to—and we're 
the largest high school in the city.” 

Boston youngsters (boys only) may enroll in 
the Latin School if they have B’s or better in Eng- 
lish, math, history and geography. If not, they 
may take qualifying exams. At present the enroll- 
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ment is 2,450, making it the largest high school 
not only in Boston but also in Massachusetts. 

One boy in 11 is washed out every year. “That’s a 
terrible mortality,” McKim acknowledged. “But 
if the boys can’t meet our standards they can go to 
an easier high school. Boston has eighteen others.” 

Why do students pick the Latin School? 

I asked boys I met in the halls, in classrooms and 
in bull sessions after school. 

“Tl tell you why we come here,” said seventeen- 
year-old Paul Brass. “It’s to train the old thinking 
apparatus, the same as a football player trains his 
muscles. After a boy gets out of here he can apply 
himself to most anything.” 

“You learn to work here. You learn that you 


don’t get anything for nothing,” said James Killa- 
lea, eighteen. 

Mitchell Samuelson, seventeen, summed up: 
“There's no short cut to an education. It’s hard 
work—but that’s what we came here for.” 

The school is in session from 8:45 a.M. to 2:15 
P.M.—a five-hour workday, plus a half hour for 
lunch. In addition, Boston Latin assigns three 
hours of home study, making an eight-hour work- 
day all told. 

“But don’t get the idea we're all grinds,” McKim 
admonished. “We were tied for the city football 
championship in *52 and top winners in golf, tennis 
and indoor track.” Boston Latin also has a full 
roster of clubs: aviation, bowling, camera, chess, 
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Studies keep Boston Latin School boys busy eight hours a day 
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Hard Work: At the Boston Latin School, 
Headmaster G. L. McKim says, “We’re terribly 
old-fashioned. We insist our boys work hard” 


music appreciation, sailing, dramatics, highway 
safety, model crafts and 19 others. But club activi- 
ties are strictly extracurricular and cannot bump 
the basic academic subjects off a student’s schedule. 

While it strives to turn out well-rounded indi- 
viduals (an early alumnus, Benjamin Franklin, is 
a prime example), the school has no illusions about 
its part in the rounding process. Its job is to teach. 


Boston Latin’s Purpose Explained 


“We believe in training the intellect, training 
boys how to think, training boys to become lead- 
ers,” said the headmaster. “We give them the 
proven wisdom and intellectual skills of mankind 
—something they'll have the rest of their lives. 

“We don’t want them to learn vocations here. 
We teach them how to apply themselves, how to 
think, work, study. The businessmen tell us, “You 
give us boys with trained minds—we’ll show them 
the trade.’ ” 

McKim concluded: “Of course, the ‘project’ ap- 
proach of some modern schools—for example, a 
class undertaking to solve the city’s traffic problem 
—is more showy. But we stress individual applica- 
tion and concentration. We do not try to make edu- 
cation ‘palatable.’ We are convinced that a good 
part of education is learning to do things you don’t 
like to do. It pays off later in life.” 

In line with its reputation for slave driving, the 
Latin School also is regarded as a miser about 
grades. One new boy who had done excellent work 
—and knew it—complained to his mother, “What's 
the matter with that school? They don’t give 100s.” 
His mother checked with the school office and was 
told, “Madam, at the Boston Latin School if your 
boy gets a mark in the 70s, get down on your knees 
and thank God for giving you a good son.” 

Though admittedly old-fashioned, Boston Latin 
feels that it is more effective in education than the 
pedagogical ranch houses which have become fash- 
ionable. The school does not point only to its aca- 
demic laurels (one of its boys, seventeen-year-old 
Thomas J. Hegarty, was named the nation’s bright- 
est high-school senior in the National Honor Soci- 
ety scholarships last May). It points also to its 
production of liberal-minded world citizens. 

Boston Latin has its own method of making stu- 
dents world-conscious. It has no course in the 
United Nations as such (the subject is dealt with 
only as it arises naturally in modern history stud- 
ies). Instead, the school teaches every boy three 


languages. 


“We are opening the windows on Europe,” said 
Max Levine, head of the French department. “We 
are giving these boys a liberal education. One 
speaks today of world citizens. We are giving these 
boys three cultures. They are going to be world- 
conscious.” 

As for antiquity, the school makes no apologies 
for Latin and Greek. Its best spokesman was one 
of its graduates, philosopher George Santayana, 
Class of °82, who wrote for the school’s 300th anni- 
versary in 1935: 

“In spite of all revolutions and all the pressure 
of business and all the powerful influences inclin- 
ing America to live in contemptuous ignorance of 
the rest of the world, and especially of the past, the 
Latin School, supported by the people of Boston, 
has kept the embers of traditional learning alive, at 
which the humblest rushlight might always be 
lighted; has kept the highway clear for every boy to 
the professions of theology, law, medicine and 
teaching, and a window open to his mind from 
these times to all other times and from this place to 
all other places... . 

“The merely modern man never knows what he 
is about. A Latin education, far from alienating 
us from our own world, teaches us to discern the 
amiable traits in it, and the genuine achievements; 
helping us, amid so many distracting problems, to 
preserve a certain balance and dignity of mind, 
together with a sane confidence in the future.” 

A few years after the tercentenary, the director- 
general of schools. in Tasmania, Australia, visited 
Boston Latin School. 

“Do you give Greek?” he asked the headmaster. 

“Certainly. What year do you wish to see?” the 
headmaster replied. 

“What year?” asked the director-general incredu- 
lously. 

“We teach three years of Greek,” explained the 
headmaster. 

The director-general sighed, “I’m in heaven.” 
Then he told of his visits to other American schools. 
In California, a high-school principal had told him, 
“We're the last word,” and led him into a gym- 
nasium full of card tables and chairs. A boy and a 
girl faced each other across each table. 

“What's this?” the director-general had asked. 

“This is our class in social contacts,” the princi- 
pal proudly explained. 

“What for?” 

“It’s hard for boys and girls to meet one another. 
Here they develop social skills.” 

“And you give credit for this?” 

“Why. certainly!” replied the principal, some- 
what miffed. 

Many a ranking educator would agree with the 
Tasmanian that, intellectually at least, Boston Latin 
School is “heaven” compared to some high schools. 
They might also agree with Santayana’s view of the 
school’s old-fashionedness; 

“New ideas in their violence and new needs in 
their urgency pass like a storm; and then the old 
earth, scarred and enriched by those trials, finds it- 
self still under the same sky, unscarred and pure 
as before.” 

This pristine quality is what Yale President Gris- 
wold misses in many modern high schools. The 
emphasis on hobby-type subjects at the expense of 
solid education and the tendency to make medi- 
ocrity rather than excellence the standard have 
combined to turn out a kind of high-school gradu- 
ate that makes many college educators shudder. 

“We look at the high-school records of boys 
seeking admission to Yale to see what kind of 
courses they took. We find their curriculums loaded 
with such subjects as band music, auto driving, 
bookkeeping, social adjustment. These subjects are 
all very well, but where are the solid liberal arts?” 
Griswold asked. 

One boy who ranked among the top three in his 
class in a large Indiana high school was refused 
admission. When instructor Walter King of the 
Yale English department inquired why, the admis- 
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Easy Credits: At Denver Manual High, 
Principal William Miller says, “Anything that 
is a learning experience is a credit course” 


sions office replied, “Look at his subjects.” On the 
boy’s high-school record, such essentials as Eng- 
lish, history, math and science were hardly discern- 
ible in the profusion of courses like band, shop, 
life planning, stagecraft, effective living and glee 
club. Instructor King agreed with the admissions 
office—‘He’d never last to the end of the semester.” 

“We don’t want to see the ablest students tied to 
the lock step of the weakest,” President Griswold 
continued, “We’d like to see them all tied to the 
strongest—to get strength from them. The very es- 
sence of education is to stretch the mind, not to 
cushion it. Every boy and girl should be started up 
the path to solid education and carried as far as he 
and she can go... .” 

A few weeks before, in his alumni report, Presi- 
dent Griswold had warned that the country is 
threatened by “an educational collapse and cul- 
tural setback from which neither Yale nor any 
other university could escape”; that “if the schools 
cannot or do not send them [the colleges] properly 
qualified material the whole fabric of higher educa- 
tion becomes a bridge built upon rotten pilings.” 


Letter From an Indignant Parent 


Many parents have been equally vocal. In 1950, 
while a group of Minneapolis citizens known as 
the Parents’ Council was fighting a move to water 
down the academic curriculum in the city’s high 
schools, one parent wrote: 

“It is really tragic to realize that our boys and 
girls are not being taught the basic fundamentals 
these days. ... I am a student of Lincoln and his 
life, and I will say that he was better able to meet 
life situations with less than two full years of 
schooling (in total) than many are today with 
twelve years of it. The reason is that Lincoln 
learned to think deeply and clearly out there in the 
Indiana wilderness. He didn’t have to learn the 
latest steps in some folk dance.” 

Another parent criticized “educational side 
shows” in the curriculum and asserted, “The pro- 
fessional pedagogues have succeeded in making 
their students academically impotent.” 

A professor at the University of Minnesota told 
the Parents’ Council that he believed modern edu- 
cation was “suppressing basic studies in favor of 
entertainment studies and lessons on ‘how to be 
popular.’” And a veteran Minneapolis teacher 
wrote, “The standard in the high schools has sunk 
to a terrible level. I don’t care whether a boy or 
girl is going to college or not. He needs mental 
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Denver rebelled against modernists to demand solid education 





discipline, basic knowledge and decent English. He 
doesn’t need complete confusion, a lot of ‘silly- 
busy’ work, and a tragic lack of basic standards.” 

Parents pointed incredulously to the school sys- 
tem’s own view of what high-school graduation 
means, as expressed in a Minneapolis Public 
Schools report of June, 1949: “The high-school 
diploma should be recognized as evidence of hav- 
ing completed a senior-high-school experience. It 
should not be regarded as the school’s stamp of ap- 
proval for having attained any particular degree of 
educational proficiency.” 


Criticism of “Common Learnings” Class 


A major bone of contention was a junior-high 
and high-school program known as “common learn- 
ings.” Composition, literature, geography and his- 
tory were lumped together in one double-period 
class and sprinkled with such matters as community 
living, personal problems and social relations. The 
course sounded impressive, but some parents pro- 
tested the solid diet of learning was all but lost be- 
neath the whipped cream and icing. 

One Minneapolis father told me, “I was flabber- 
gasted to find that my daughter, who was sup- 
posed to be getting a high-school education, was 
actually studying how to get on and off a streetcar 
and how to care for pets.” 

After 861 parents sent a strong petition to the 
Minneapolis Board of Education, the “common 
learnings” program was made optional rather than 
compulsory. Then students could take their edu- 
cation straight if they or their parents preferred. 
Today the course is known simply as the “double 
period” program. 

In Denver, Colorado, School Superintendent 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer turned the tables on par- 
ents who questioned school policies. He asked them 
questions. 

A number of citizens had accused the Denver 
schools in 1950 of going overboard on modernist 
notions. These schools, too, had lumped funda- 
mentals together in a “common learnings” pot- 
pourri (though they called the double-period course 
“general education”). They had eliminated grades 
on report cards, substituting teachers’ comments 
and expressions such as “progressing normally” 
and “exceptional growth.” Basic education was 
being snowed under in a blizzard of class projects, 


field trips, activities, “group experiences” and light- 
weight courses. 

Fumed the Citizens Committee for the Improve- 
ment of the Denver Public Schools: “The Denver 
general education program, by refusing to teach, 
and depriving our students of a thorough knowl- 
edge of fundamentals and a knowledge of our cul- 
tural and democratic heritage, has violated a duty 
almost sacred, and is actually destroying the basis 
of American culture, government and science. We 
cannot and will not stand by and watch such disas- 
ter overcome us.” 

The Denver Post also examined the schools and 
reported they were missing the boat. In their 
headlong enthusiasm for making school a happy 
place, the Post said, “the schools are conditioning 
many children to expect life to be forever carefree 
and happy; to expect that higher authority, in later 
life, will protect them from the need for hard work 
and the danger of frustration as the school protects 
them now.” 

Here Superintendent Oberholtzer moved in. In 
the summer of 1950 he launched a public survey to 
find out just what the people really wanted public 
education to be. Many a modern educationist 
would be surprised by the people’s response: 
©@ 87 per cent said English (reading, writing, litera- 
ture) was among the most important subjects to 
teach. 

@ 78 per cent said mathematics should rank high. 
@ 62 per cent said history, geography, civics must 
be taught. 

These were the top choices. They left no doubt 
that the people of Denver wanted their schools to 
teach fundamentals. 

“Are there any subjects which you think the 
Denver public schools are neglecting or not spend- 
ing enough time on?” the people also were asked. 
Again the insistence on fundamentals was unmis- 
takable. Among parents of children in school— 

@ 37 per cent said English was being neglected. 

@ 28 per cent said mathematics was being neg- 
lected. 

@ 24 per cent said history and geography were be- 
ing neglected. 

There were other questions. The over-all re- 
sponse clearly called for solid education in the 
public schools. Oberholtzer took the hint. Report 
cards with standard grading (A,B,C,D,E) were re- 
stored. “General education” was laid to rest in 


Ruth Lambdin, cooking teacher in Denver’s East High School, tastes piece of fudge made by 
aproned student Tom Goodyear. Denver gives boys scholastic credit for attending food class 
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Denver School Superintendent Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer initiated reforms after citizens 
showed they wanted a return to fundamentals 


favor of the specific education people wanted. New 
12-year integrated curriculums were drawn up in 
English, math and social studies (history, geogra- 
phy, civics)—the fundamentals which the citizens 
wanted. 

Result: Last spring a repeat survey was con- 
ducted. This time only 24 per cent of the parents 
thought English was being neglected, 15 per cent 
mathemiatics, and 13 per cent history and geogra- 
phy. Oberholtzer felt a substantial improvement 
had been made in three years. 


A Visit to a “Boys’ Foods” Session 


But Denver still has far to go. 

The class in “boys’ foods” which I visited at Den- 
ver’s East High School would still hardly rate in 
anyone’s book as education. High-school boys, 
wearing aprons, were making fudge the day I 
stopped in. On other days, I was told, they had 
made soups, stews and cakes. “Are you planning 
to be chefs, or restaurateurs—or are you going 
into the candy or food business?” I asked some of 
the boys. 

“We just horse around here,” one replied frankly. 

“I’m training to be a bachelor,” another quipped. 

Ruth Lambdin, the teacher, put in with a candid 
twinkle, “They don’t want to work too hard.” 

The boys get regular high-school credit for cook- 
ing classes, though. 

In other classrooms I saw students getting course 
credit for making posters for dances and bulletin- 
board displays (the course was called art service). 
Other pupils were getting course credit for working 
on the school paper or the annual, playing in the 
band, singing in the glee club or serving on the stu- 
dent council. By academic standards, all these are 
basically club activities and should be extracurricu- 
lar rather than equated with essential education. 

“Anything that is a learning experience is a credit 
course,” said Principal William Miller at Denver’s 
Manual High. Yet when you ask “What isn’t a 
learning experience?” you get no satisfactory an- 
swer. You could take students out in the school- 
yard and teach them how to break rocks. That’s a 
learning experience, of sorts. Should high-school 
credit be given for it? 

Miller and I walked into a large room at the end 
of a hall where boys were hauling stage wings about 
and working with saws and paintbrushes. They 
were taking another credit course—stagecraft. The 
boys operate the auditorium stage, build scenery 
for school plays or, as their teacher put it, “do 
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New Ball-Joint Front Suspension 
This unique suspension, exclusive to Ford in its field, 
brings you extra dividends in more comfortable riding 
and consistently easier handling. Self-aligning ball- 
joints replace conventional hinge joints and king pins. 
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The 04 Ford, with its many value “extras,” is 
recognized everywhere as an extra special buy. 
Look at the extra dividends you get in styling. 
Nowhere else will you find such clean, distinc- 
tive lines. 


Look inside. No matter which 54 Ford body 
style you choose—and there are 14 of them— 
its stunning new upholstery is color-keyed to 
the smartly tailored interior trim . . . harmo- 
nizes perfectly with the body color of your 
choice. 


And there’s an extra dividend in Ford’s beau- 
tifully designed easy-to-read Astra-Dial Con- 
trol Panel. In fact, in the 54 Ford you get extra 
dividends in styling, ride and performance 
such as no low-priced car has ever offered be- 
fore... and all at no extra premium in price. 


Your Ford Dealer cordially invites you 
to Test Drive the 


You get an extra dividend in performance with 
either of Ford’s great new engines . . . thrilling new 
responsiveness plus greater economy than ever, 
thanks to modern high-compression, low-friction 
design. And, with new deep-block construction, 
operation is far smoother and quieter. 









Plus 5 optional power assists* 


Master-Guide power steering does up to 75% of 


steering work . . .4< Swift Sure Power Brakes do up to 
one-third of your stopping work . . . 4< Fordomatic 
Drive does all your shifting for you . . . 4¢ Power-Lift 
Windows open and close at a button’s touch. And 

4-Way Power Seat adjusts up or down, forward 


or back, at a touch of the controls. *At extra cost. 
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what needs doing.” There are no tests, no require- 
ments—and a student can take the course year 
after year and keep getting credit. 

A group of Denver parents this winter demanded 
better English teaching, even beyond what has been 
achieved since 1950. They felt that Denver's high- 
school fare was pap which failed to sustain the 
youngsters when they got to college. Mrs. Walter 
W. Garnsey, a parent, said at a school meeting, 
“Our children arrive at college with a string of 
straight A’s on their high-school English record and 
suffer a rude shock the first time they are asked 
to write an essay-type examination or a thoughtful 
commentary on something they have read.” 

She and other parents believe that more empha- 
sis on straight intellectual growth would do more 
for the youngsters than many of the uncertain and 
highly debatable approaches to “life adjustment” 
and “social problems.” Said Mrs. Garnsey, “My 
oldest daughter came home from school not long 
ago in uncontrollable giggles because she could not 
decide how to answer the test question, ‘Does it 
worry you if you have big feet?’ ” 

Denver has far to go mainly because it swung so 





STEWART B, DALE 
Principal Kenneth Burkholder talks with his students on steps of Omaha’s North High. The 
school, says the author, is a fine model of educational institution doing a sound teaching job 


far from down-to-earth education during the 1930s 
and ’40s. During those years it was a darling of the 
modernists and progressive educators. 

Not so the schools of Omaha, Nebraska. Like 
Boston Latin School, they never left home. They 
tested the wisdom of each new trend. They tasted 
much but swallowed little. They have had virtu- 
ally no mention in professional education journals 
because, like the Latin School, they are unapologeti- 
cally conservative. 

School Superintendent Harry A. Burke summed 
up the Omaha philosophy: “We don’t think it’s 
high-school education when students sit around 
and discuss how to make a date. We don’t believe 
in the whimsical approach—we don’t ask our stu- 
dents, ‘What would you like to do today?’ What 
we do believe in is every boy’s and girl’s right to a 
good education which will stand by them all their 
lives. We don’t soften and dilute the curriculum just 
because everyone isn’t a scholar. We believe in giv- 
ing each one the opportunity to try.” 

Of course, not every Omaha child sees it that 
way at the moment, as Burke well knows. Many 
would like to coast through on snap courses and 


fun, just as many prefer candy to green vegetables 
and messing up a room to straightening it. But in a 
long pedagogical career Burke has tried both ways. 
“The students I’ve been firm with are the ones who 
look me up later in life and thank me for it,” he 
said. “The ones I let coast by I never see again.” 

Modern educationists often seek to justify their 
soft approach to education by citing that in 1900 
only 11 per cent of our youth (the elite) went to 
high school, whereas by 1950 the total had risen to 
77 per cent. “You can’t make scholars of them all,” 
the modernists say. Omaha won't buy this philoso- 
phy. It believes even the humblest are entitled to 
the best education. Its philosophy is: upgrade the 
students, don’t downgrade the schools. 


“A Sound, Down-to-Earth School” 


North High in Omaha is not a Boston Latin 
School. Such an academic Utopia would be imprac- 
tical in the average community. But North High 
is a sound, down-to-earth school specializing in 
the undiluted art of teaching, and doing—as Presi- 
dent Griswold prescribed—*more of what Boston 
Latin School is doing.” Any community high school 
could do the same. 

To graduate from North High—a four-year 
school—a student must have taken at least three 
years of English, a year of math, a year of world 
geography, a year of world history, a half year of 
American government, a year of American his- 
tory, and a year of natural science. Of 16 units re- 
quired for graduation, eight and a half must be in 
required academic subjects. 

Unlike the Minneapolis pronouncement that 
graduation does not mean the attainment of “any 
particular’ degree of education proficiency,” at 
North High School it not only does, but must. If a 
student cannot pass an achievement test in English 
after taking three years, he must take fourth-year 
English. If he cannot pass an achievement test in 
math in his junior year, he must take a review 
course in his senior year. 

North High doesn’t want to turn out graduates 
who cannot write a grammatical sentence or an in- 
telligible letter. Nor does it wish to deprive superior 
students of the speed they’re capable of; swifter, 
broader English courses labeled “A” for academic 
are offered from the sophomore year on. Likewise, 
advanced sciences and mathematics are provided 
for the swift in place of general science and math. 

“For students who have the capacity, we’re hold- 
ing the line,” said Principal Kenneth Burkholder. 
“We haven't had to blunt the point. We haven't 
leveled everyone.” 

Though it gets a cold shoulder from modern 
educationists, North High collects kudos from 
other sources. Recently both Colgate University 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology wrote 
to Burkholder that North High graduates were 
number one in their classes. In an era when col- 
leges are screaming about miserable high-school 
preparation in English, Northwestern University 
exempted North High graduates from freshman 
English; they didn’t need it. The head of the Eng- 
lish department at the University of Nebraska 
wrote, “We are particularly glad to receive stu- 
dents so well prepared for higher education.” And 
one English instructor at Nebraska exclaimed, 
“God bless the teachers at North High.” 

In the growing battle over education—turning 
so largely on whether schooling should be mainly 
work or fun, on whether it should insist on train- 
ing the mind or simply following the students’ in- 
terests, on whether it should stress fundamental 
knowledge or social adjustment—much of the fu- 
ture of American culture will be determined. As 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, former chancellor of 
the University of Chicago, put it: 

“To destroy the Western tradition of independent 
thought it is not necessary to burn the books. All 
we have to do is to leave them unread for a couple 
of generations.” 
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The 


Selected by the National 
Association of Basketball Coaches 


of the Year in college basketball. Schlundt, 

six-foot 10-inch center, polled 18 more 
votes than his closest rival, Bob Pettit of Louisiana 
State, in the balloting for the 1954 All-America 
basketball team selected by the National Associa- 
tion of Basketball Coaches. 

A total of 184 coaches took part in Collier’s an- 
nual All-America poll. In addition to Schlundt 
and Pettit, the coaches’ first team included Cliff 
Hagan of Kentucky, Tom Gola of LaSalle and 
Frank Selvy of Furman. 

The coaches also picked a formidable second 
team, listing Bob Leonard of Indiana, Dick Ricketts 
of Duquesne, Bob Mattick of Oklahoma A&M, 
Togo Palazzi of Holy Cross and Arnold Short of 
Oklahoma City University. 

The South dominated the balloting by placing 
three spectacular shotmakers—Pettit, Hagan and 
Selvy—on the first team. Every other major basket- 
ball section except the Far West contributed at least 
one outstanding player to the All-America line- 
ups. However, the Far West produced 1954’s most 
promising sophomore, stratospheric Wade Hal- 
brook, Oregon State’s seven-foot-three-inch center. 
According to Western coaches, the twenty-year- 
old Halbrook lacks nothing but experience; and 
he’s a cinch to develop into college basketball’s 
best big man since George Mikan starred for De 
Paul in the middle 1940s. 

Coach Howard Hobson of Yale, chairman of 
the N.A.B.C. selections committee, reported that 
four players—Schlundt, Pettit, Hagan and Gola— 
received overwhelming voting support. “But there 
was a real battle for that fifth and last position on 
the first team,” Hobson revealed. “Selvy finally 
won a hairline decision over Leonard.” 

The selection of Don Schlundt as Player of the 
Year scarcely will surprise fans who read about 
Schlundt’s remarkable basketball skills in a recent 
Collier’s article (He Gets "Em on the Hook, Jan- 
uary 8, 1954). Schlundt, the ambidextrous master 
of the hook shot, consistently scores upwards of 
25 points per game even though Indiana’s Big Ten 
opponents invariably rig special defenses. 

Like most big men, Schlundt is most effective 
close to the basket. However, Don can score from 
outside. Example: last month, when Wisconsin 
jammed the pivot area with a collapsing defense, 


D=: SCHLUNDT of Indiana was the Player 


Don moved into the corners and netted three quick 
one-handed push shots. 

As a sophomore in ’53, Schlundt established a 
Big Ten scoring record by netting 459 points in 18 
games; he also spearheaded Indiana’s drive to vic- 
tory in the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion tournament. 

Schlundt continued to operate with record- 
breaking efficiency in ’54. Against Ohio State, for 
instance, Don set a Big Ten single-game record by 
pouring in 16 field goals and 15 free throws for 
47 points. Commenting on this performance, coach 
Branch McCracken of Indiana said: 

“Schlundt was all over the court. He scored three 
field goals as the end man on fast-break maneuvers, 
five field goals on tip-ins under the basket, and 
eight field goals on one-handed hooks from eight to 
20 feet out. He broke the record with a 15-foot 
left-handed hook, then followed up a moment later 
with a 10-foot right-handed hook. I can’t imagine 
a more versatile shooting performance.” 

Schlundt, who’s twenty, enrolled at Indiana after 
starring at Washington-Clay Township High School 
in South Bend. He’s a junior majoring in business. 

Bob Pettit, Louisiana State’s six-foot-nine-inch 
center, was rated the most effective under-the- 
basket operator on the All-America first team. 
Coach Cliff Wells of Tulane reported: “Pettit’s 
scoring gets the headlines, but the value of his 
defensive work just can’t be overemphasized. Bob 
grabs from 15 to 20 rebounds per game. He's a 
fighter who goes up there and takes charge of the 
backboards.” 

There never was any doubt about where Pettit 
would go to college. Bob grew up in Baton Rouge 
within a 10-minute bus ride of the Louisiana State 
campus; and he first attracted the notice of South- 
ern basketball fans while playing at Baton Rouge 
High School in 1950. 

That was the year Pettit contracted what has 
been described as the most widely publicized case 
of mumps in the history of the South. While Pettit 
was convalescing, Baton Rouge lost nine consecu- 
tive games; but when Bob returned to action, Baton 
Rouge promptly won 17 consecutive games and 
the state championship. . 

At Louisiana State, Pettit broke into the starting 
line-up as a sophomore and quickly obliterated 
the Southeastern Conference scoring record by 


All-America Selection Committee 





HOWARD HOBSON 


Voting for the 1954 All-America basketball team was super- 
vised by a board of outstanding college coaches representing 
each of the eight National Collegiate Athletic Association dis- 
tricts. The All-America board included the following: Howard 
Hobson of Yale, chairman; John Bunn, Springfield, District 1 
representative; Ben Carnevale, Navy, District 2; Tom Hag- 
gerty, Loyola (New Orleans), District 3; John Jordan, Notre 
Dame, District 4; Ralph Miller, Wichita, District 5; Thurman 
Hull, Texas, District 6; Hoyt Brawner, Denver, District 7; and 
Clarence Price, California, District 8, In all, 184 coaches voted 
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FIRST TEAM 





FRANK SELVY 


Furman 


TOM GOLA 
LaSalle 








DON SCHLUNDT 


Indiana 






SECOND TEAM 


ARNOLD SHORT 
Oklahoma City 





TOGO PALAZZI 
Holy Cross 


BOB LEONARD 


Indiana 








BOB PETTIT 


Louisiana State 


CLIFF HAGA 
Kentucky 





Y aR 


| 


BOB MATTICK 
Oklahoma A&M 





DICK RICKETTS 
Duquesne 


1954's first team is so good that Selvy, who 





amassing 612 points in 24 games. A 
virus infection kept Pettit from peak 
efficiency for a three-week period last 
season; but, even so, Bob collected 
573 points. 

When Bob Pettit’s scoring average 
soared over the 30-point mark this 
season, his coach, Harry Rabenhorst 
of Louisiana State, enthused: “No 
player in college basketball can match 
Pettit’s sensitive touch on tip-ins. 
Bob never slaps at the ball. You 
never even see his elbows move. He 
does it all with his wrist and fingers. 
Just a flip—and the ball goes in.” 

Pettit also is a high scorer scholas- 
tically: he maintains a B average in 
business administration. Following 
graduation next June, he hopes to play 
at least two seasons of professional 
basketball. 

When Cliff Hagan was named to 
the 1952 Collier’s All-America, coach 
Adolph Rupp declared: “We've had 
about 20 All-Americans in the 21 
years I’ve been at Kentucky, but this 
Hagan could be the greatest of them 
all. Remember, Cliff's only a junior. 
His best year is still ahead of him.” 

Of course,:Rupp’s optimistic pro- 
nouncement was delivered before the 
NCAA dealt Kentucky a one-year 
suspension from collegiate basketball 
for pursuing overenthusiastic recruit- 
ing policies. As a result, Hagan had 
to wait until this season to fulfill 
Rupp’s prophecy. 

No doubt about it, it has been 
Hagan’s best year. Cliff moved 
smoothly into the pivot post and 
spearheaded the devastating attack 
which enabled Kentucky to displace 
Indiana as the nation’s No. | team 
in the early weeks of the season. He 
averaged 25 points per game. 

“Actually,” Rupp stated, “Cliff 
Hagan isn’t big enough to play the 
pivot. He’s only six four and weighs 
about 200 pounds. If we'd had a big 
man, Cliff would have played for- 
ward—his natural position. But Cliff 
made up for his lack of height with 
clever ball handling and faking. I’ve 
never seen a smoother ball handler.” 

Hagan, who lives in Owensboro, is 
one of the two native Kentuckians on 
the *54 All-America. The other is 
Frank Selvy, a resident of Corbin. 
How Selvyy evaded Coach Rupp’s 
talent scouts and escaped to Furman 
University in Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, is one of college basketball’s 
major mysteries. 

Starring against Newberry a couple 
of weeks ago, Selvy poured in 100 
points to set a new all-time individual 
scoring record for major college play- 
ers; he breezed past the 2,154-point 
total piled up by Jim Lacy in four 
years at Baltimore Loyola. As a soph- 
omore ig °52, Frank ranked fifth 
among the nation’s top scorers with 
591 points for a 24.9 average. Last 
season, he jumped to the No. 1 posi- 
tion with 738 points for a phenomenal 
29.5 average, which surpassed the 
29.2 major college record established 
in 1951 by Bill Mikvy of Temple. 

Selvy (six feet three and 180 
pounds) specializes in jump shots 
from outside the foul circle. “No mat- 
ter how closely Selvy is guarded,” 
coach Lyles Alley of Furman ex- 


plained recently, “he gets his shot off. 
He simply jumps straight up in the 
air—holding the ball at arm’s length 
over his head—and releases the ball 
at the height of his jump. 

“To block Selvy’s jump shot,” Al- 
ley added, “an opponent has to ex- 
ecute a perfectly timed and higher 
jump. That isn’t easy, because Selvy 
is a great faker. He has a neat trick of 
faking his jump; then, if his opponent 
goes up, Frank drives around him and 
dribbles in for a lay-up.” 

In addition to his scoring records, 
Selvy is an honor student and presi- 
dent of Furman’s senior class. Not 
bad for a fellow who just turned 
twenty-one last November. 

Tom Gola of LaSalle was the 
only sophomore on last year’s All- 
America, which included four sen- 
ior sharpshooters: Bob Houbregs of 





WADE HALBROOK 
Oregon State 
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Washington, Johnny O’Brien of Se- 
attle, Ernie Beck of Penn and Walt 
Dukes of Seton Hall. By earning 
first-team honors again this season, 
twenty-year-old Gola placed himself 
in position to become college basket- 
ball’s first three-time All-American. 

Gola (six feet seven and 207 
pounds) first broke into national 
prominence as a freshman when his 
clutch shooting and robust rebound- 
ing paced LaSalle’s drive to the 1952 
National Invitation Tournament title. 
“Tom had all the shots even then,” 
recalls coach Ken Loeffler. “There 
wasn’t anything I could teach him.” 

The coaches rate Gola the fastest 
big man in collegiate competition. 
Tom has run the quarter mile in 49.6 
seconds. “What's equally important,” 
Loeffler points out, “Gola can sustain 
his speed over a 40-minute game and 





MAINE 
VERMO: 
RHODE 


PSHIRE 
SACHUSETTS 
CONNECTICUT 


TOGO PALAZZI Holy Cross 
RON PERRY Holy Cross 
ART QUIMBY Connecticut 
TONY DAUKAS Boston Coll. 
AL DENNIS Middlebury 


Honorable Mention 


Worthy Patterson, Connecticut; Lou 
Murgo, Brown; Pete Geithner, Dart- 
mouth; Bob Moran, Providence; 
Tom Heinsohn, Holy Cross; Harry 
Sacks, Harvard; Paul Wisdom, Dart- 
mouth; Bill Pappas, New Hamp- 
shire; Tony Moro, Williams; Jim 
Houston, Brandeis; Dick Watson, 
Connecticut; Bill Dennis, Harvard; 
Bob Young, St. Michaels (Vt.). 


DAKOTA 


BOB MATTIC kla. A&M 
CLEO LITTLETON Wichita 
B. H. BORN Kansas 
A. SHORT Okla. City U. 
FRED SEGER Nebraska 


Honorable Mention 


Jesse Prisock, Kansas State; Allen 
Kelley and Harold Patterson, Kan- 
sas; Les Lane, Oklahoma; Dick 
Boushka, St. Louis; Bob Reiter, 
Missouri; Bob Waller, Oklahoma; 
Dick Nunneley, Tulsa; Eddie Cole, 
Creighton; Paul Scheer, Wichita; 
Frank Bigham, Oklahoma A&M; 
Bill Johnson, Nebraska; Bob Kriegs- 
hauser, Washington (Mo.). 
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he’s springy as a jumping jack. In ad- 
dition to leading the team in scoring, 
he’s our playmaker and just about the 
best rebounder in the country. What 
else can you ask one player to do?” 

Gola, an accounting major, also 
sustains a rapid classroom pace. He 
carries 19 hours of studies during the 
season and holds a B-minus average. 


Now, let’s look at the All-America 
second team—another talent-packed 
quintet. Big Ten coaches rated Bob 
Leonard of Indiana the nation’s most 
accurate long shot. Example: Leon- 
ard dropped seven of 14 field-goal 
attempts against Wisconsin at dis- 
tances varying from 20 to 40 feet. 

Dick | Ricketts, Duquesne’s  six- 
foot-seven pivot ace, piled up sub- 
stantial voting support in all eight 
NCAA districts. Ricketts is only a 
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TOM GOLA LaSalle 
DICK RICKETTS Duquesne 
LARRY COSTELLO Niagara 
ED CONLIN Fordham 
JOHN CLUNE Navy 


Honorable Mention 


Sihugo Green and Jim Tucker, Du- 
quesne; Lee Morton, Cornell; Don 
Lange, Navy; Bob Schafer, Villa- 
nova; Boris Nachamkin, NYU; 
Jesse Arnelle, Penn State; Walt 
Walowac, Marshall; Charlie Hoxie, 
Niagara; Hank Daubenschmidt, St. 
Francis (Bklyn); Harry Brooks, 
Seton Hall; Richie Guerin, Iona; 
Clarence Burch, Pitt. 


ag ARIZON 


GENE SCHWINGER 
DERRELL MURPHY 
DON LANCE 

GIB FORD 

RAY WARREN 





Rice 
SMU 
Rice 
Texas 
TCU 


Honorable Mention 


Troy Burrus, West Texas State; Fred 
Saunders, Bill Powell and Bob Mie: 
gener, Texas; Jim Reed, Texas Tech; 
Art Barnes, Southern Methodist; 
Gerald Barnett, Arkansas; Henry 
Ohlen, Texas Christian; Carl Ince, 
Texas Tech; Hadie Redd, Arizona; 
Gene Majors, Texas Western; Ken 
Morgan, Baylor; Dick Daugherty, 
Arizona State (Tempe). 


N.C.A.A. DISTRICT ALL-STAR TEAMS 





junior. He should move up to the 
first team in *55. 

Togo Palazzi, Holy Cross forward, 
averaged better than 20 points per 
game with driving lay-ups and ac- 
curate set shots from the corners. 

Bob Mattick, Oklahoma Aggies’ 
center, and Arnold Short, Oklahoma 
City University forward, dominated 
the Southwest. Mattick (six eleven, 
220 pounds) was a tip-in-artist, a tire- 
less rebounder. Short (six three, 175 
pounds) specialized in jump shots. 

The competition for first- and 
second-team positions was so intense 
that many sectional stars barely 
missed All-America recognition. The 
Honorable Mention list includes such 
standout performers as Frank Ram- 
sey of Kentucky; John Kerr, Illinois; 
Paul Ebert, Ohio State; Tom Mar- 
shall, Western Kentucky; Dick Hem- 


BOB PETTIT _ Louisiana St. 
FRANK SELVY Furman 
FRANKRAMSEY Kentucky 
CLIFF HAGAN Kentucky 
DICK HEMRIC Wake Forest 


Honorable Mention 


Tom Marshall, Western Kentucky; 
Hal Cervini, Tulane; Lou Tsior- 
opoulos, Kentucky; Gene Shue, 
Maryland; Art Spoelstra, Western 
Kentucky; Jerry Harper, Alabama; 
Dan Finch, Vanderbilt; Johany Ma- 
honey, William & Mary; Bob Jarvis, 
Mississippi; Ed Becker, West Vir- 
inia; Howie Crittenden, Murray 
tate; Dick Wilkinson, Virginia. 


DENNIS STUEHM Col. A&M 
BILL SHARP Wyo. 
HARRY JORGENSEN Wyo. 
KEITH PATTON Denver 
RON RIVERS Wyo. 


Honorable Mention 


Bob Harbertson, Utah State; Nick 
Mateljan and Dean Larsen, Brigham 
Young; Toby Roybal, New Mexico; 
Bob Betz, Colorado A&M; Tom 
Rhone, Denver; Keith Edwards, 
Colorado State; Hal Kinard, Colo- 
rado A&M; Tom Karren, Brigham 
Young; Ed Anderson and Ritch 
qonnsoa, Montana; Bill Maxwell, 

tah; Russell Nystedt, New Mexico. 
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holds the four-year scoring mark for major colleges, just made it on the ballots 





ric, Wake Forest; Gene Schwinger. 
Rice: Bob McKeen, California; and 
Dennis Stuehm of Colorado A&M. 
The fabulous and controversial 
Bevo Francis of Rio Grande College 
(O.) was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion by coaches in District 4, even 
though Rio Grande did not play a 
major college schedule. Many 
coaches believe Bevo will prove him- 
self an outstanding star—if he ever 
gets an opportunity to play consist- 
ently against topflight opposition. 
And there should be some sort of 
award for guard Bob Poole of Fur- 
man, who was averaging 3.8 points 
per game recently when his All- 
America teammate Frank Selvy was 
shooting at a phenomenal 38.3 rate. 
“Furman,” quipped Poole, “has the 
highest-scoring pair of guards in the 
country.” ah 





DON SCHLUNDT 
BOB LEONARD 

PAUL EBERT Ohio State 
JOHN KERR Illinois 
CHUCK MENCEL Minnesota 


Indiana 
Indiana 


Honorable Mention 


Dick Rosenthal and Joe Bertrand, 
Notre Dame; Ed Kalafat and: Dick 
Garmaker, Minnesota; Bevo Francis, 
Rio Grande; Al Bianchi, Bowling 
Green; Jack Twyman, Cincinnati; 
Dick Howard, Western Reserve; Jim 
Lamkin, De Paul; Al Ferrari and Ju- 
lius McCoy, Michigan State; Phil 
Martin, Toledo; John Dalton, John 
Carroll; Robin Freeman, Ohio State. 


BOB McKEE! 
R. MATHENY California 
KEN SEARS Santa Clara 
W.HALBROOK Oregon State 
BILL RUSSELL SanFrancisco 


California 


Honorable Mention 


Ron Bennink, Washington State; 
Don Bragg, UCLA; Ken Wegner, 
Oregon; Russ Lawler, Stanford; Bob 
Albo, California; George Selleck, 
Stanford; Jerry Vermillion, Gon- 
zaga; Jim Young, Santa Clara; Tom 
Flynn, Idaho; Bob Cox, Loyola (Los 
Angeles); Bob Hopkins, Pasadena 
Nazarene; Dwight Morrison, Idaho; 
Ron Livington, UCLA. 
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“No, I’m not the same,” Edward Morgan said. 
“That Edward Morgan promised to come back. 
He broke his promise. He was sUnavelebWy. 
detained. And I—I’ve always been sorry .. .” 
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By DOROTHY M. JOHNSON 


The Indian girl had saved Morgan’s life, and now he was expected 


to marry her. Never again would he see the girl he really loved 


HEN he had done everything he could to 
WW veers the shallow cave under the roots of 

the fallen pine for winter, when he had 
made every effort to save his own life, he faced the 
fact that he might fail. But he could not bear the 
thought that he might be only unnamed bones when 
someone found him, years hence. A man has iden- 
tity, and he would save that even if he could not 
save his life. 

He had set and splinted his broken leg as best he 
could; he had shot his crippled horse and salvaged 
as much meat as he could carry while crawling. He 
had even hung a part of the horse’s hide to dry and 
stiffen where he could reach it. Anyway, he could 
reach it if he did not become completely helpless. 

He had dragged tree branches for firewood close 
to his shallow shelter; and he had planned how, 
after snow came, he would burn a part of the tree 
so as to make the cave deeper. 

But he was not at all sure he could live through 
the winter. 

So he got out the blank book that, with higher 
spirits, he had entitled Journal of Adventure. If 
the book were found with his body or his bones by 
some Indian—who would think it was medicine or 
magic—it would be left to rot. But if a wandering 
white man came upon the book, he would read it, 
or else take it to someone who could. The book 
would let it be known that the man who had died 
there had had a name and once had had a future. 

He propped himself up and wrote on a blank 
page: 

November—I868. I am Edward Morgan, age 
twenty. Was traveling with a party of friendly 
Crows when attacked by Cheyenne. Got sepa- 
rated and in crossing this creek my horse fell on 
me, breaking his leg and mine. I have done the best 
I could. Please notify... 

He crossed out the last two words. They were 
too brutal. He had been about to write: Please no- 
tify Miss Victoria Willis that Edward Morgan will 
not return to marry her because he died of starva- 
tion and cold under the roots of a tree somewhere 
in Montana Territory. No, he could be gentler than 
that. He thought for a time with his eyes closed, 
and then he wrote: 

1, Edward Morgan, being sound in mind but in 
danger of death, do hereby give, devise and be- 
queath to Victoria Willis, East Waterford, Ver- 
mont, all the goods and property, real and personal, 
of which I die possessed, including my books. There 
being no witnesses because I am alone in the moun- 
tains, I sign myself, Edward Morgan. This is my 
last will and testament. 

If someone found the book with the will in it, 
pethaps the book would go to Vicky with his prop- 
erty. Then she could read the journal that began 
with his departure for the West and mentioned ev- 
ery letter he had received from her in the year and 
a half he had been away. So there was no reason 
for writing that he loved her. There was no need 
for a message like that, to be seen by strangers. 

He leafed through the journal. So much of it was 
still blank pages, like his life. He had expected to 
fill many pages. He had expected to finish his col- 
lege education and to become a teacher of Latin 
and Greek, and he had expected to marry Vicky. 

If he ever got home again, he would be content 
to chronicle the small events of tranquillity. But 
now he wrote what he thought would be the last 
entry in the Journal of Adventure: Farewell, Ad- 
venture! Thou'rt a fickle jade. 

That was a gallant flourish, he thought, though 
he realized that it did not sound much like Edward 
Morgan. Yet while he was dying, if he did die, he 
was not going to keep a record of horror for Vicky 
to read if she ever saw the book. 


But before he closed the journal, he had to send 
her one more message: Vicky, I tried to come back 
to you. Then he leaned back with his eyes closed. 
There was nothing now to write. Henceforth he 
had only to endure. ... 

He had found adventure in three or four gold 
camps, though he reached them a little too late for 
the gold. It was planned adventure, and he pre- 
ferred to stay on the side lines—an observer, not a 
partaker. 

He joined a village of Crow Indians because he 
wanted to see how Indians lived and the Crows 
were friendly. He had money enough to buy im- 
pressive presents for them, so they were willing to 
have his company. He was hardy and adaptable, 
but theirs was not a life he would have cared to live 
for very long. Many of their customs shocked him, 
and he did not learn their language well enough to 
talk just for the pleasure of conversation. 

His curiosity satisfied, he had decided to leave 
the Indians and he was riding with half a dozen of 
the men toward the nearest trading post when his 
whole life changed. The party of Crows was am- 
bushed and attacked by a larger party of Chey- 
enne. The Crows and Edward Morgan rode for 
their lives. He was separated from them in broken, 
wooded country. 

This will be something to tell Vicky! he thought, 
just as his horse, plunging across a creek, fell. 

His horse lunged half a dozen times before it got 
up. Each time the animal fell back on him, Ed- 
ward Morgan groaned and thought he might faint. 
When the horse at last staggered to its feet, trem- 
bling and blowing, Morgan pulled himself out of 
the icy water and knew that his left leg was broken. 

At first, he thought that in spite of the pain he 
might manage to mount and ride to find the Crows. 
But the horse had a broken leg too. Neither of 
them could travel. He immediately faced the fact 
that he would have to spend the winter in that place. 


HERE was a shallow shelter, a crumbling cave, 

under the roots of a great fallen pine. He stared 
at the shelter and recalled a Bible quotation: Man 
goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about 
the streets. There might never be any mourners 
for Edward Morgan. 

He did the best he could for his injured leg; for 
splints he used straight branches that he had padded 
with moss and creeping vines, and then he had tied 
them snugly with a rope he had carried on his sad- 
die. Night was falling then, so he built a frugal 
fire, not daring to waste wood, for what he could 
reach must last a long time. 

He warmed himself and ate some pemmican 
from his saddlebags. After making sure the horse 
could not hobble away, he slept fitfully in the cave 
until dawn came. 

That day he had a great deal of work to do. He 
crawled to where the horse stood and with great ef- 
fort he got the saddle off. Then he shot the horse 
in the head and set about skinning as much of it as 
possible. He would need the hide to hang in front 
of the shelter; it wouid keep out some of the snow 
that would come later. Some of the hide he cut 
into smaller pieces, which he might need for pur- 
poses he had not yet figured out. 

All this he did hastily, awkwardly, in pain. The 
hide would be useful, but the meat would be life 
itself to him. He cut some meat into strips as he 
had seen Indian women do, and he hung it up, hop- 
ing it would dry and be preserved. He ate cooked 
meat that night beside his small fire. 

He awoke from restless, pain-shot sleep in the 
dark night, hearing some animal eating on the horse 
carcass, and he fired a shot that scared it away. 

He did not sleep any more, and at dawn the 
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animal was there again—a mountain 
lion. He waited with patience and cun- 
ning until there was daylight enough 
and then shot the big cat. 

That day had been the worst of all, 
because his leg hurt so much as a re- 
sult of the crawling he had done and 
had to do. He skinned the mountain 
lion and hauled himself wearily back 
to the shelter, where he laid the hide, 
fur upward, on the cold, damp earth. 
He gnawed some raw horsemeat for 
supper because he was too exhausted 
to build a fire. 


N THE morning he awoke to the 

sound of groaning and found he was 
making the sound himself. Without 
moving, he looked up at the dirt roof 
of his shelter, his long home. Was 
there reflected light? He turned his 
head and saw pale sunshine on new 
snow within arm’s reach. 

So he need not go thirsty if he be- 
came unable to crawl the few feet to 
the creek. He could eat snow. If win- 
ter cold came soon enough, it would 
make his meat supply last longer—but 
cold might kill him as he lay there. 
The air was not really cold that morn- 
ing, and he noticed, sniffing, that the 
carcass of the horse was beginning to 
stink. 

He was the loneliest man in the 
world. He was primitive man in sav- 
age wilderness. But primitive man was 
not alone, he remembered. The Indi- 
ans lived among unseen beings and 
told long, frightening stories about 
them. Most of the spirit beings were 
cruel; only a few meant well. 

Feeling ashamed, but comforting 
himself with the assurance that no- 
body would ever know his shame, he 
made a little sacrifice to the heathen 
spirits the next time he ate. When he 
roasted horsemeat on a stick over his 
small fire, he dropped a bit of the meat 
into the flames. 

That night the cold was cruel. He 
dreamed of being lost, of trying to es- 
cape from danger—wolves, grizzly 
bears, painted Cheyenne—and of be- 
ing too slow. Even in sleep he was sur- 
rounded by enemies, as waking he was 
tormented by cold and pain and terror. 
Sometimes in a dream he moved just 
fast enough to take refuge in his shel- 
ter under the tree roots, only to find 
that he was trapped there. 

When he awoke, it was true. He 
was too stiff and pain-racked to move. 

He began to think his message to 
Vicky in the journal was a lie. J did the 
best I could. That was brave enough 
when he wrote it, but an injured man 
did not have to go on being valiant 
while slow death approached, not while 
he had a gun and ammunition. 

If whoever came upon his bones 
found a bullet hole in the skull, Ed- 
ward Morgan thought, he would have 
the decency not to mention it in send- 
ing the journal on to Vicky, But he was 
not ready to use a bullet yet.... 

Four or five days later he was ready, 
but by that time he was too sick. His 
chest was torn with coughing. he was 
very feverish, and he was quite sure 
he had pneumonia. He realized that 
he must be delirious, because once he 
opened his eyes and saw a horse stand- 
ing by the creek. A horse that was dead 
and skinned and partly eaten should 
not be standing there with its hide on. 
Edward Morgan was weakly angry at 
the unreasonable horse. 

“Get along, there!” he shouted, and 
fell back, coughing. 

Then Vicky was there. Vicky? Who 
else would have come? She murmured 
and reached out, kneeling, to put her 


hand on his forehead. She built a fire. 
He peered between his eyelids to see 
her moving about it. 

She gave him soup to drink from a 
cup of some kind. She tried to make 
his injured leg more comfortable, but 
she hurt him and he shouted in anger, 
trying to strike her away. 

Fevered and vastly bewildered, he 
passed the night in periods of cold and 
warmth. When he was warm, it was be- 
cause she was lying beside him, pro- 
tecting him from winter and death. 

Uncounted days later, he knew she 
was not Vicky. She was a Crow In- 
dian girl whose name he could not even 
remember. The horse he sometimes 
saw was the one she had ridden in her 
search for him after the returning rid- 
ers told how they had lost him. 

He wanted to ask why she had come, 
but until he got well of his fever he did 
not dare for fear she might vanish. 
During his worst sickness, he often 
woke, panting, trembling like a cob- 
web, and cried hoarsely for her and 
reached out—and found her there. 

When the pneumonia was mercitully 
gone, he dared to ask her. He was weak 
and stinking with sweat; he lay in the 
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With bores you know 
Just where you're at: 

It’s plain because 
Their feats are flat. 


—MARY ALKUS 





shallow cave with the fire roaring in 
front of it—how many miles had she 
trudged through snow with loads of 
firewood on her bent back!—but his 
head was clear. He could not remem- 
ber the Crow words for “Why did you 
come?” so he asked in English. 

She murmured something, smiling, 
and went on with her endless toil. She 
had even moved the carcasses of the 
horse and lion off into the woods, sal- 
vaging some of the smaller bones for 
tools and dishes. 

In midwinter, they came close to 
starvation, but the Indian girl set in- 
genious traps and caught enough small 
animals to keep life in their bodies. 
He had learned her name by that time 
—Blue Wind Woman—and why she 
had come to save him. He knew why, 
but for a long time he did not want to 
face the fact of the debt he had in- 
curred. For her, a white man meant 
prestige. She was willing to gamble. 
She had staked her life on him. 

In early spring—he guessed it was 
March—he could walk, though he 
limped badly. He would always limp, 
but he had not died. 

Blue Wind Woman then announced, 
“Tomorrow we will go to look for my 
people.” 

For the first time since he had writ- 
ten his will, he took out the Journal of 
Adventure to make another entry. The 
girl huddled in her blanket and pressed 
against his shoulder, watching with ad- 
miration as he wrote. Sometime, he 
thought, I will read this, or my chil- 
dren will. There must be no bitterness. 
He smiled wryly at a recollection of 
something his grandmother used to say 
in admonition when he was too noisy as 
a little boy: “Edward, let us comport 
ourselves with dignity.” 





And so he wrote not what he wished 
to say, but what he would wish some- 
one else to read: 

March—, 1869, cave by the creek. 
A few days after the last entry in this 
journal, | became desperately ill and 
would surely have died had it not been 
for the arrival of a young woman of 
the Crow tribe. 

She came, with great danger to her- 
self, expressly to find the white man 
who her tribesmen said had been lost 
in their retreat. 

She has worked unceasingly through 
these winter months.to save my life. 
We have been near to starving, and 
that we did not starve is entirely owing 
to her constant efforts. Her patience 
and fortitude never falter. She is un- 
failingly good-humored. no matter how 
cold or tired or hungry. I owe her a 
debt that only my lifelong devotion can 
repay. Her name means Blue Wind 
Woman, but I call her Jane. Tomorrow 
we start from this place to find her 
people. The horse she brought has 
fared ill through the winter and is no 
more than bones held together with 
hide. But she says he is strong enough 
to carry me (for I can as yet walk only 
short distances), and she will travel on 
foot, carrying a pack of our necessi- 
ties on her back. Until this winter, 1 
never really understood the meaning of 
that word necessities. 

When he stopped writing, she 
pointed at the page, looked up into his 
face with an eager, inquiring expres- 
sion, and laughed. . 

He smiled and said, “It’s about you.” 
Then he kissed her. 

“We will go where you want to go,” 
he promised. “We will be married by 
a preacher.” He took her rough, cold 
hand in both his hands and said sol- 
emnly, “I will be good to you and true 
to you so long as we both shall live, so 
help me God.” 

So Vicky was only a faraway sweet 
memory and a name that would appear 
no more in the Journal of Adventure. 


HEY stayed for a few weeks with 

the Crows so that Blue Wind 
Woman could show her man to her 
people. But she had seen from a dis- 
tance how white men’s women lived in 
settlements, and she wished for that 
grandeur. Edward Morgan did not 
think that he could endure the Crow 
camp much longer anyway. 

He rented a cabin on the edge of a 
town and went with his wife to a store 
where furniture could be bought. She 
was overwhelmed beyond speech, and 
at first would not point or touch but 
hide her face in her blanket. 

Their cabin was furnished with real 
chairs, a painted table, an iron cooking 
stove and a brass bedstead. And then 
Edward Morgan made another entry 
in his journal: 

July 3, 1869. This morning, I, Ed- 
ward Morgan, and Jane or Blue Wind 
Woman, daughter of High Elk of the 
Crow tribe, were united in holy matri- 
mony by the Rev. Walter Wickersham, 
a Methodist circuit rider. My bride 
wore a black satin dress that the wife 
of a departing citizen kindly sold me. I 
intend to do all in my power to make 
her life a contented one. Brother Wick- 
ersham baptized us both. 

The baptism—Edward Morgan’s 
second—made him feel better. His 
conscience had irked him about that 
pagan sacrifice he had made to the 
heathen spirits. 

1 am looking for a business connec- 
tion in this region, he wrote. A part- 
nership is available in a mule freight 
business. 1 am now twenty-one years of 
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age and can claim the money that is 
waiting for me in a Philadelphia bank. 

So Edward Morgan became a mule 
skinner and a boss of mule skinners, 
instead of being a professor of Latin 
and Greek. 

His wife was proud of her house, 
though she had no interest in keeping it 
clean as Edward urged. She sat more 
easily on the floor than on a chair. She 
built a brush shelter outside the door 
and did her cooking there over a fire 
rather than on the stove indoors. Some- 
times he thought she was lonely, but 
she never said so. 


E WROTE seldom in the journal 

except to note business transac- 
tions he wanted to record. But in May, 
1871, he made a jubilant entry: 

At four o'clock this morning a 
daughter was born to my wife Jane. 
She is a perfect baby but finds this 
world less than perfect, I judge by her 
loud objections to it. We will name 
her Elizabeth for my mother. Jane is 
agreeable to this name and is practic- 
ing the pronunciation. My wife is in 
good health and spirits, though she 
wished for a baby boy. May God 
shower blessings on my little Elizabeth. 

They were in another settlement, a 
hundred miles south, when he entered 
another birth two years later: 

A son, who will be named for me, 
was born this morning to my wife, Jane 
Morgan. Edward Morgan the younger 
objects less strenuously to his new sur- 
roundings than his sister Elizabeth did. 
He is a beautiful baby, and I trust 
we will rear him to be an admirable 
citizen. 

But they did not. Edward Morgan 
the younger, half-blooded son of Ed- 
ward Morgan, was not yet two years 
old when he died with his mother. This 
was so harsh a tragedy that it was not 
entered in the battered Journal of Ad- 
venture until some three weeks later. 

Elizabeth Morgan, not quite four 
years old, slept sweetly after she had 
said her Now I Lay Me. Her father 
moved quietly about the cabin, pack- 
ing the belongings he would take when 
he left it. When he came upon his jour- 
nal on a dusty shelf, he held it for a 
while, unopened, and then sat down 
at the table where a kerosene lamp gave 
light for reading. My wife and son are 
dead, he wrote and for a few minutes 
could go no further. 

She was a fearless woman and im- 
petuous, Six years ago these traits of 
hers saved my life, but now they have 
lost two others. Wishing to visit her 
own people, who had been camped 
some miles from this settlement, she 
took the boy and set out on horseback, 
but they were caught in a sudden bliz- 
zard and did not survive. 

My little Elizabeth is spared to me, 
having been left behind with a neigh- 
bor. A search party of which I was a 
member found the two bodies in a 
snowdrift after my wife's horse came 
back to our cabin. 

Let us comport ourselves with dig- 
nity, he thought, putting down the pen. 
No need to tell the whole of it for 
Elizabeth to read someday. Blue Wind 
Woman must have been homesick, 
lonely. Her family had visited often, 
looking on Edward's household with 
pride and curiosity, always expecting 
a feast and always getting it. But per- 
haps, he thought, his wife had been 
tired of trying to live like a white 
woman. 

She had left Elizabeth with a good 
woman nearby who had a house full 
of children and had not objected to a 
visit from one more. But Elizabeth's 


visit had lasted for a week, because 
Edward Morgan, freighting supplies 
from Salt Lake City, had been delayed 
by snow. He had come home to find 
his cabin empty and cold, to find the 
neighbor woman frantic with concern. 

There was no need to tell those de- 
tails in the journal, or how unwilling 
his acquaintances had been to set out 
to search for an Indian woman and 
her baby who were no doubt settled 
safely in a tepee miles away. 

“They are my wife and child,” he 
had repeated grimly and had recruited 
three men to help in the search. He 
found the bodies himself and stayed 
there while the others rode back for 
shovels to dig a grave. 

Tomorrow, he wrote, my little 
daughter and I will leave this place. 
She will be cared for by Mrs. Clough, 
a rancher’s wife in the Tumult Valley. 
1 will continue my freight business, but 
with headquarters at Elk City. 

He felt more solitary than ever be- 
fore—excepting the time when he had 
lain with his leg broken in the shelter 
by that distant mountain creek. And 


answer the call _ 


join and serve 





now he could admit to himself that he 
had been lonely for a long time. He 
wished mightily to confide in someone 
to ease his grief, but there was no one. 

He wrote a short letter to the bank 
in Philadelphia, where he still had a 
few hundred dollars on deposit, and 
gave his new address, Elk City. 


OUR years later, Edward Morgah 

rearranged his life again, so that he 
might make a home for Elizabeth. He 
sold his freight outfit and bought a liv- 
ery stable that would allow him to stay 
in town, and during the summer he 
brought his daughter home from the 
Clough ranch to let her get used to 
him before school started. 

She is willing to try anything, he 
wrote proudly in the journal, which no 
longer related anything adventurous 
about himself. She even volunteered 
to make bread, but was satisfied when 
I said we could buy it from a neighbor, 
who also does our washing. Elizabeth 
and I keep house very well. I cook 
and she wipes the dishes. She attempts 
to sweep with a broom far taller than 
herself. She can read a little, even 
without schooling. My daughter is a 
more than average bright child. 

She came home jubilant after her 
first day at school. 

“Put your dark apron on,” her fa- 
ther admonished, “but never mind peel- 
ing the potatoes. You tell me all about 
school while I get supper.” 

She sat on a chair, with her feet 
swinging and her hands clasped. ‘Well, 
it was real nice,” she reported happily. 
“T’ve got a lady for my teacher! Mrs. 
Bishop, her name is.” 

“Not Professor Emery? How nice 
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to have a lady! But Missus? Married 
ladies don’t teach school.” 

“Why not? Oh, I guess they stay 
home and look after their children. 
But she said Missus. I sit next to a lit- 
tle girl who has curly hair.” 

He opened her lunch pail, and said, 
“Why, you ate both your sandwiches. 
Good girl.” 

“Two’s too much, but I had one. 
The other one, there was a boy didn’t 
have any, so Mrs. Bishop said I could 
give it to him.” 

“That's fine, my dear.” (Oh, proud 
little Elizabeth, who could be bounti- 
ful! She would have two sandwiches 
every day.) 

“Teacher sent a paper for you to 
write on. I don’t know all the answers.” 
She giggled. “She asked what your 
first name was. I said it was Papa.” 


YING in his bunk that night, waiting 
for sleep, he was amused that 
his daughter had not known his first 
name. Still, when had she ever heard 
it? Men called him Morgan. ‘Blue 
Wind Woman (she was Jane on the 
paper he had filled in for the teacher) 
had called him a pet name in her own 
language. But now his daughter, or 
perhaps her teacher, had made him 
whole again, Edward Morgan, as he 
had been when he was a boy in the 
country that Elizabeth, with awe and 
respect, called Way Back East. 

A week later, when Elizabeth 
skipped in with her book and lunch 
pail, she said, “Teacher says please she 
would like to see you.” 

“Did she say what for? My little 
girl hasn’t been bad in school, has she?” 

Elizabeth searched her soul. “Well, 
I don’t think so. If you’re bad, she 
calls you down, like if you talk when 
you shouldn’t. Some of the children 
are real bad,” she added with conscious 
virtue. “But teacher likes me fine.” 

Getting slicked up enough to meet 
the teacher was a problem. He left a 
clean shirt and his good boots at the 
barbershop in the morning, and in the 
afternoon went back there for a bath 
and a shave. It was a long time since 
he had been so shined up. 

He left his saddle horse at the hitch 
rack in front of the school and noted 
Elizabeth's little pinto grazing with a 
dozen other ponies nearby. When the 
youngsters surged out with a roar of 
release, he told Elizabeth to play 
a while. He tugged at his collar as he 
limped into the school. The teacher's 
back was turned and he cleared his 
throat and said, “Mrs, Bishop?” 

When she turned, he heard his own 
voice saying, “Why, Vicky!” 

She stared at him with honest curi- 
osity and then sat down at her desk 
and said, “I wanted to know whether 
it was the same Edward Morgan.” 

He thought of the last seven years. 
“T guess it isn’t,” he said. “That Ed- 
ward Morgan promised to come back. 
He broke his promise. He was—una- 
voidably detained. I’m sorry, Vicky. 
I’ve always been sorry.” 

She toyed with a pencil, not looking 
up. “Vicky Willis promised to wait. 
But she married a man named Forbes 
Bishop. He was drowned.” 

“So Vicky Bishop, forced to earn 
her own living, came to the frontier to 
teach school.” 

“J don’t have to earn my living,” 
she said frankly. “It’s no coincidence 
that I came to Elk City. My second 
cousin works in a bank in Philadelphia. 
He told me you were here. Getting the 
information out of him was almost as 
hard as the journey west. I hope you 
realize,” she added with a trace of a 
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smile, “that this explanation is embar- 
rassing to me.” 

Unaccustomed laughter rose in his 
throat. “You've still got the devil in 
you,” he said. 

“Devil is a bad word, and we don’t 
say bad words in school,” she warned 
him primly. “I came to find out two 


‘facts. You are alive; that’s one.” 


The other was obvious: Why hadn't 
he come back? 

I incurred a debt, and I paid it. He 
might say that, but he would not, even 
to save Vicky’s pride. 

“T married a Crow Indian woman,” 
he said. “Her name was Blue Wind 
Woman, but I called her Jane. She died 
four years ago, and my son with her, 
trying to. get back to her own people.” 

“Yes,” Vicky said softly. “Yes, that’s 
what I’ve heard. Good-by, Edward 
Morgan. Your daughter is waiting for 
you. She is a very sweet little girl.” 

Vicky’s back was turned as he an- 
swered, “Good-by. Good-by.” 

That night he opened the Journal of 
Adventure and wrote, Today I saw 
Vicky! She is teaching— He did not 
finish. Now he knew for what reader 
the journal had been intended in the 
beginning. It was not begun for his 
descendants, or for the boy who had 
been Edward Morgan, or for the un- 
known wanderer who might have 
found a man’s bones in a shallow cave 
beside a creek. 

He did not finish the sentence he 
had begun, but wrote a new one: 
Vicky, this is what became of Edward 
Morgan. 

He wrapped the book carefully in 
newspaper and tied it with grocery 
string. Elizabeth was delighted to take 
it to school the next morning when he 
explained, “It’s something for your 
teacher.” 


LIZABETH was not yet home 

from school when he reached their 
cabin that evening. The kettle was 
boiling before he saw her coming on 
her pinto pony, and with something 
close to terror he saw that she was not 
alone. Vicky walked beside her, laugh- 
ing, I should go to welcome her, he 
thought, but he was frightened and 
trapped. He watched as Elizabeth slid 
down into Vicky’s reaching arms. He 
could not move until they neared the 
doorway, walking hand in hand. And 
then he was able only to say, “Good 
evening, Mrs. Bishop.” 

“I asked teacher to supper and we 
took turns riding,” Elizabeth said. 

“She is very welcome,” Edward 
Morgan answered. “Vicky, come in.” 

“I brought back your book,” said 
Vicky Bishop. 

They looked at each other across lost 
years. 

“Elizabeth, go gather up some chips 
for kindling,’ Edward Morgan or- 
dered. “Hustle!” The child went with 
lagging feet. 

“And what did you find in the 
book?” he demanded. 

Vicky considered. “I found a boy I 
used to know. And then I found a man, 
a man of honor.” 

He could not speak for a moment. 
At last he said, “Was he there? That 
man? I hadn’t thought of him that way. 
Vicky?” 

She was clutching the door casing 
with one hand, holding the book with 
the other. She said, “And I remem- 
bered how his grandmother used to say, 
‘Let us comport ourselves with dig- 
nity.” 

Then Vicky was in his arms, weep- 
ing softly, with her face pressed against 
his shoulder. —DOROTHY M. JOHNSON 
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A THE PLANES on these pages show, the American air- 
craft industry has led the world in helicopter develop- 
ment. Development and production of superior helicopters, 





1. As early as 1500, Leonardo da Vinci sketched a 2. Problems of control, stability and movement 3. The Autogiro was the intermediate step between 
helicopter. Over the years, many machines, like this baffled early designers, and little real progress was _ fixed-wing aircraft and the helicopter. Although it 
1910 Sikorsky, were built. None were really success- made, This Berliner machine of 1923 rose 12 feet, and demonstrated successful use of rotating wings, as 
ful, and few could rise more than several unsteady feet. could be guided slightly. But the problems remained. _ early as 1923, it needed the propeller of the airplane. 





4. America’s first successful helicopter, the Sikorsky VS-300 of 1939 
brought answers to problems which so long had been unsolved. It could fly 
up, backward, sideways, forward, in circles or hover for sustained periods. 
Its full controllability opened a bright new chapter in world aviation. 





5. First production helicopters in America were the 80-m.p.h. R-4s. 6. With the big Sikorsky S-55, helicopters came of age as military vehicles. They per- 
These Sikorskys, built for the Army Air Force and the Navy, saw con- formed airlift miracles for every branch of our armed forces in Korea, rescuing thousands 
siderable service in World War II. Constant development of the basic of wounded, carrying troops to battle, and supplying armies when all other means failed. 


R-4 design led to today’s family of versatile Sikorsky helicopters. From the 3}4-ton S-55, much larger helicopters are being developed by Sikorsky Aircraft. 








and aircraft in every other category of Air Power, must be 
continued year after year without interruption if American 


Air Power is to be an effective instrument for peace. 











7. Sikorsky’s huge twin-engine S-56 type, built for the Marines, will be a powerful new instrument of American Air Power. 
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‘This now includes, among others, such modern 
vehicles as big helicopters—the versatile rotary- 
winged aircraft now considered essential for scores 
of uses, including airborne assault, evacuation of 
wounded, search and rescue, supply and even 
anti-submarine warfare. 


To succeed in preventing a war, our aircraft— 
in every category of Air Power—must be second to 


none in performance and strong enough in numbers 
to discourage aggression before it starts. 


Strength of such dimensions demands a sus- 
tained, long-range program of developing and 
building the finest aircraft that can be devised. 
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which lie ahead—and at the same time avoid the 
greatly increased costs of stop and go planning. 
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everybody would be at Ackie’s because 
three out of the five up for the Best 
Actress Oscar had been Ackman stars: 
Lise Delahaye, Bunny Morrison and 
Judith Windslow, though only Bunny 
was still under contract to Sonor. 

It would create quite a stir, Tod 
pointed out, for Judith to wait at 
Ackie’s after the party, not to go to the 
theater right away. Everybody would 
be talking, wondering where she was. 
Then, shortly before the winner of the 
Best Actress award was to be an- 
nounced, Tod would slip out and rush 
back to Ackie’s to get her—and bring 
her into the auditorium triumphant and 
quite unconscious of having kept hun- 
dreds of people guessing all evening. 


HEN Tod had finished, Judith 

said, “That’s lovely, just lovely. 
And what am I doing all that time? 
Packing a basket lunch?” 

That, Tod had said delightedly, was 
the pay-off. “You are in Ackie’s li- 
brary reading your new script. You’re 
so lost in the wonder of it, you forget 
everything. And to show how sorry 
you are, you will tell the dear people 
the name of the script that kept them 
all waiting, the script that will make 
them forget even such past Windslow 
successes as the incomparable Lily 
Toresco...” 

Tod paused and made a face. 

“Ha!” Judith had said scornfully. 
She had stridden across to the mantel 
and pointed at one of the two Oscars 
that stood at either end. “That, little 
man, was my second Oscar; I got it for 
doing Lily Toresco—the script you said 
made no sense, the part you said was 
all wrong for me!” 

“Your performance got the Oscar,” 
Tod said. “Not the script.” 

Judith’s gray eyes were baleful. 
“The man who wrote the script is up- 
stairs right now,” she said. “He’s my 
husband, remember? And he'll be very 
happy to explain it to you!” 

“Sam MacGill is too drunk even to 
explain the only thing he ever wrote,” 
Tod said. He got to his feet and started 
striding up and down. He also started 
a series of remarks that began with 
“What I think—” and had to do with 
Sam MacGill and how he was a no- 
good, one-shot, self-styled genius who 
was ruining Judith’s life. He got about 
four of these sentences out before Ju- 
dith said, “Tod!” 

He turned, and that was when she 
heaved the Oscar at him—the one she 
had won for Lily Toresco. .. . 

After Tod had left, Judith put the 
statue back on the mantel. Tod had 
no right to say those things about Sam, 
she thought. There were times when 
even the best of friends kept their 
mouths shut. So Sam McGill drank— 
so did a lot of people. So Sam had writ- 
ten only one important script and then 
dried up—it wasn’t permanent, the 
drying up. He'd snap out of it. 

Judith went upstairs and into her 
husband’s room. Sam was flat on his 
back, asleep in the gray satin bed. His 
blond hair clung damply to his head, 
and the whole room reeked of bour- 
bon—very cheap bourbon, meaning 
someone had sneaked it in for him. 
The little that was kept in the house 
was bonded and under lock and key. 
Sam was lying there looking, as he al- 
ways did in sleep, very defenseless 
and young. Judith always wondered 
whether Sam assumed that look delib- 
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erately, knowing it would make her 
think twice before bawling him out. 

She sat down in the chintz armchair 
by the side of the bed, remembering 
Sam as he had been eight years ago 
—tall and gangling., with a sweet face 
and his heart in his eyes. He had 
written a script, Lily Toresco, and the 
studio had bought it for their Acad- 
emy Award-winning actress, Judith 
Windslow. 

As always, when she thought of 
those early days with Sam, Judith re- 
membered how odd it had been that 
they had got together at all. She had 
started out in the early thirties in New 
York, appearing in plays that ran, on 
the average, about ten performances 
each. And then, discouraged, she’d 
gone to Hollywood and into a long 
series of Westerns. 

Then, in 1935, Ackie Ackman had 
“discovered” her and given her the 
leading role in Behold This Woman, a 
sleeper that cost $300,000 to make 
and had grossed, over the years. more 
than three million. There was talk that 
she should have an Oscar. 

But what she got was a fat new con- 
tract, a script called Treacherous and 
a new agent. The agent was Tod Bur- 
rell, and when he took Judith on, he 
also began a career divided between 
worshiping the ground she walked on 
and wishing to see her buried six feet 
under the same ground. But between 
the two of them, Judith thought now, 
they had put her where she was today 
—professionally, that is. They got her 
the two Oscars: one for Treacherous 
and one for Lily Toresco. They got 
her the right to pick her directors, her 
casts, her writers. They had got her to 
the point of being acclaimed America’s 
First Lady of the Screen, and now, 
with her recent performance in The 
Truth about Terry, they had got her 
nominated for her third Oscar. 

She and Tod had not, however, got 
her married to Sam MacGill. That had 
been her own idea, though Tod was 
best man. Nor had she and Tod come 
up with any reason why the shy blond 
kid who had written Lily Toresco had 
turned into a failure and a drunk. 

Judith got up from the chintz chair, 
threw a comforter over Sam and went 
into her gray-and-blue bedroom to 
dress. She took a long, hot bath, trying 
hard to think about nothing at all. 
Then she got out, dried ‘herself slowly, 


and started to think ahead with pleas- 
ure to wearing the new blue lace she’d 
had made for tonight. 

She went to the closet where her 
evening gowns were, but when she 
opened the door, she didn’t see the new 
blue lace. Instead she saw the old 
dresses—the ones that made her re- 
call certain evenings with Sam. She 
thought they all ought to be placed in 
a little showcase—like loving cups or 
maybe no-loving cups. 

Then she felt Sam’s arms come 
around her from behind, felt his chin, 
still bristly and unshaven, dig into her 
shoulder. He kissed her behind the ear 
and she closed her eyes, forgetting 
everything else. Then he swung her 
around to face him, and said, “Must’ve 
fallen asleep. Do we get a drink be- 
fore we go to Ackie’s?” 

She opened her eyes then and the 
present came back again, and she 
stepped lightly away from him to go 
over to her dressing table. “Can't you 
wait?” she said. “You know how it 
flows at Ackic’s.” 

He watched her sullenly as she 
wrapped a towel around her brown 
hair and started creaming her face. “I 
know indeed how it flows,” he said. 
“It flows right past me because I am 
naughty and all the nice people are 
determined not to let me drink. So 
Sammy does his drinking before he 
gets there.” He was silent for a mo- 
ment, waiting for Judith to reply. When 
she didn’t, Sam said, trying to be light 
about it, “So I give up. Where did 
you put the key?” 


UDITH’S hand stayed briefly on her 

face, then dropped to her lap., She 
said, “No, Sam. Not this time. Let’s 
celebrate, shall we? This time you get 
to a party sober.” 

All he did was hold out his hand 
and snap his fingers. “Come on,” he 
said, “the key to the liquor cabinet.” 

Judith shook her head. 

He gave her a funny little half- 
smile and turned and went out. She 
sat there a few seconds, hearing him 
go down the carpeted stairs, hearing 
the click of his heels on the stone floor 
of the hall, not hearing but imagining 
the sound of his feet on the living-room 
rug. There was silence for a moment 
and then a splintering, tearing sound 
of breaking wood. 

Judith got quickly to her feet, took 
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a couple of steps toward the bedroom 
door and stopped. Then she went back 
to the dressing table, sat down limply 
and reached for another scoop of 
cleansing cream. She couldn’t, she 
thought as she saw her face in the 
mirror, look any further from thirty 
than she did right now. 

She thought: I don’t have to stand 
for this. I’m Judith Windslow. I’ve 
got two Oscars and a third coming up 
tonight. What’s to keep me from walk- 
ing out? He’s no good, never will be 
any good. Tod was right: I’m wreck- 
ing my life. Sam wrote something 
great once and he hasn’t been able to 
do anything since. So that’s why he 
drinks. Well, my life is hard work and 
pushing ahead and I haven’t time to 
waste on failures—not even when I 
think I love them. 

She thought all that because she be- 
lieved it. Some of it she even mur- 
mured aloud to herself, as if she were 
rehearsing a script. Then, when she’d 
finished dressing except for putting on 
the blue lace dress, Judith realized 
she was finally hearing what her ears 
had been waiting to hear ever since 
Sam had gone downstairs: the sound 
of his feet, quicker now, lighter, gayer, 
on the stairs. She put on her negligee, 
and turned her back to the door, so 
that when he opened it, she was able to 
swing around at him. 

Even before she started to speak, 
she knew she shouldn’t. She knew she 
should wait to cool down, wait till this 
hot eagerness to hurt him had left her. 
But she didn’t wait. Words seemed to 
come out spontaneously—words she 
had been thinking all through the long 
bitter days of the long bitter years with 
Sam, words that flayed the tender hide 
of his self-respect, or what little of it 
there was, that stripped him emotion- 
ally bare and left him white-faced and 
gasping. Then, for the second time 
that day, someone looked right at her 
and said, “Okay!” and walked out. 


VER since Ackie’s parties had be- 

come a Hollywood institution, peo- 
ple had tried to figure out why he gave 
so many of them. “He feels insecure,” 
some said, or, “His last picture wasn’t 
so good, so he wants to know who his 
friends are.” 

“He’s lonely,” one or two said. 
“There’s no Mrs. Ackie, There’s not 
even a Miss X, who is going to be a 
great little actress one of these days.” 

Nobody, you might say, knew 
Ackie’s real reasons for giving parties, 
though everybody went to them. And 
when she got to Ackie’s that evening, 
Judith thought this party might have 
been going on continuously since his 
last one a month ago. There were all 
the same faces, even if different peo- 
ple were wearing them. There were 
the NAMES and the Names and the 
names. She knew most of the first 
group, had heard of or vaguely met 
the second, and didn’t care about the 
third. The first group, the one Judith 
entered immediately, was clustered 
around Ackie. 

Judith kissed a lot of people, all 
called “darling,” and hugged and kissed 
the tall, gray-haired, grinning man 
called “Ackie darling.” It was the kind 
of kiss a columnist had called the 
“seven-year, no-option, star greeting.” 
The difference was, in Judith’s case, 
that she meant it. 

Ackie gave her a hug, said something 
about the way she looked, and then 
pointed out a group of people gath- 
ered around someone in the far corner. 
“Your competition tonight,” he said. 
“Or some of it. Have you two met?” 


Judith saw, in the cluster of people, 
a tall, black-haired, black-eyed woman 
with a dark, wide mouth, her famous 
shoulders the color of old ivory above 
her scarlet taffeta dress. The gauntly 
beautiful face was so familiar that 
Judith almost said, “Why, of course 
we've met,” before she realized that 
she had never been actually introduced 
to Lise Delahaye. 


T THAT moment the two women 
made exactly the same gestures, 
though neither was conscious of it. 
Their shoulders straightened a bit, their 
heads came up, smiles were allowed to 
flicker gently on their lips, and silently 
—though there should have been 
trumpets—they advanced to meet each 
other. Their hands touched, and they 
looked into each other’s eyes. Then Ju- 
dith made a little gesture, Lise gave a 
little laugh, and they kissed warmly. 

“My dear, I just had to,” Judith said. 
“It’s like meeting a long-lost sister or 
something.” 

“My dear,” Lise said in a low voice, 
rolling out the “dear” with an ever- 
so-faint accent, “I feel exactly the 
same way.” 

Then, from behind her, Judith heard 
voices, one female, the other male. “I 
don’t,” said the female, “see Sammy 
boy anywhere.” 

“Why, darling,” said the other 
voice, “he hasn't been sober enough to 
see the light of day since the winter 
of aught four!” 

Lise Delahaye was saying some- 
thing, but Judith didn’t hear her. She 
gazed at Lise Delahaye’s face, realiz- 
ing that some of the cold, sudden an- 
ger she felt must be showing: anger at 
the snide voices and at herself. There 
was a faint, puzzled frown on Lise 
Delahaye’s face as she said, “I’ve al- 
ways wondered why we never met.” 

“Why we never met?” Judith said. 
Her voice was clear, her diction per- 
fect. “But we have, my dear. Your 
last personal appearance in my home 
town—centuries ago, of course. I was 
one of fifty grammar-school kids who 
had a mass interview with you—but 
naturally you don’t remember me,” 
she said. 

There was a pause. They looked at 
each other, and Judith asked herself 
why she had started this. Then Lise’s 
eyes widened. “But I do remember 
you,” she said. “You were forever 
scratching yourself.” 

Then a lanky, perspiring man carry- 
ing a camera pushed his way through 
the people gathered around and got 
down on one knee in front of Lise and 
Judith. “Please,” he said, aiming the 
camera, “one of the two of you to- 
gether, huh?” 

The two women turned to face 
the cameraman, both suddenly smiling. 
“Ready?” asked the photographer. The 
two of them nodded. But there was 
no blinding flash. Instead, there was a 
series of loud chords from the piano 
at the opposite end of the room and a 
husky, nasal, but infinitely pleasant 
voice began to sing. The photographer 
said, “Bunny!” and got to his feet. 
“Wait right there, girls!” he said, and 
was gone. 

So, in fact, was everyone else, gone 
to hear Bunny Morrison sing I Defend 
Myself, the song that had made her 
famous three years ago. Lise and Ju- 
dith looked at each other. “Wouldn’t 
you think,” Lise said, “that everybody 
in the world would have heard that 
song by now?” 

“Tt just shows what we lack by not 
being able to sing,” Judith said. “Of 
course, it shows what she lacks by not 


being able to sing, too, but that doesn’t 
seem to stop her.” She looked at Lise 
maliciously. “I suppose you might say 
she has the confidence of youth.” 

“In that case,” Lise said, “it’s too 
late for you to take up singing.” She 
turned abruptly and began working her 
way through the crowd... . 


Lise went into the powder room and 
closed and locked the door. She turned 
on all the lights around the big dress- 
ing-table mirror, sat down and began 
examining her face carefully. This, 
she thought, was the great Hollywood 
gesture. Whenever one actress talked 
to another, each one would be forever 
glancing around to check how she 
looked in a mirror, When another 
woman looked you right in the eye, 
you knew she was either very sure of 
herself or else a character actress. 

It was Zoltan who had taught Lise 
how to use a mirror, many years ago, 
back in Paris, when they were making 
their first movie together. “Remem- 
ber, Lise,” he had said, “your face is 
truly your fortune. Know your weak 
points and how to hide them. Every 
woman will be looking for those weak 
points when she sees you on the screen. 
You have to anticipate them. And 
never, remember, never show anything 
on your face. Keep it always the mys- 
terious mask. Emotion makes lines.” 

Lise could see him as he had been 
then—Zoltan Nordaly—short, with a 
scraggly mustache, chewed nails and 
a mane of uncombed hair. His eyes 
had been his most compelling feature 
—eyes that had been well-deep and 
thunder-dark, eyes that had held her, 
bent her will to his. People had said 
he was like Svengali, and he had been. 
He had taken a sullen, earthy French 
farm girl and slimmed her down, 
tamed her shaggy mop of black hair, 
made up her face, and lo, he had cre- 
ated Lise Delahaye, the grave, white- 
skinned beauty who played DuBarry, 
Bovary and Moll Flanders in the 
movies he directed, first in Paris, later 
in Hollywood. 

Then, eventually, the public had got 
tired of Lise. Whatever character she 
played, it was always the same woman. 
So the public got tired of her. 


IHAT had happened about five 

years after Zoltan had tired of her. 
But sometime during their years of 
working together, Lise had become the 
woman Zoltan had made her play on 
the screen—frozen in ice, aloof, un- 
touchable and untouched. And after 
that had happened, no one had been 
able to break through the ice, to bring 
out her real personality again. 

There had been long years, then, 
when nobody wanted Lise Delahaye 
any more. Only Ackie would tele- 
phone and come to take her out. He 
would dance with her carefully and 
then bring her carefully home—like a 
statue being put back in its niche, she 
thought now. 

There had been those years, and 
now there was the present, when sud- 
denly everybody seemed to want her 
again because of the newly released 
Farewell Summer, the picture that was 
her own life story, and Zoltan’s, 

Lise had given the performance of 
her life in it, and for the first time in 
her career she had come alive on the 
screen. Now, when she knew that she 
had done in Farewell Summer what 
she might never have the chance to do 
again, she wanted her reward. She 
wanted this Oscar tonight as she had 
wanted few other rewards in her life. 

Lise got up from the dressing table 
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slowly, unlocked the powder-room 
door and stood by it a moment, listen- 
ing. All she could hear were party 
noises—no sound of Bunny Morrison’s 
singing. Then, just as she was about to 
go out, Judith came in. 

“They’re ready for us,” Judith said, 
crossing swiftly to the mirror. 

Lise couldn’t help laughing. “I’m 
sorry,” she said. “I’ve just been doing 
the same thing, and thinking about how 
important mirrors are in Hollywood.” 

Judith studied her own reflection in 
the mirror. Lise said, “Does it give 
you pleasure to be able to look at me 
and think: At least she’s older?” 

“Look, Lise,” Judith said, “wasn’t 
forty a milestone for you too?” 

“At the age of forty,” Lise said, “I 
had to face the fact that I'd already 
been finished for five years.” She 
spoke slowly, contemplatively. “So my 
fortieth birthday wasn’t the milestone 
yours seems to be. Mine was,” she 
added, “just six years ago, by the way.” 


ITHOUT knowing why, Judith 
was impelled to ask, “What ex- 
actly do we have left, afterward?” 

Lise smiled. “I think,” she said, 
“you have in your life after forty ex- 
actly what you put into it before. But 
sometimes,” she went on, “what you 
think you put into your life comes back 
to you as something quite different. 
You put in love and it comes back as 
heartbreak. You put in people and 
find loneliness.” 

Judith started to speak and then hesi- 
tated. feeling strangely touched. Then 
she said, “How much does it all mean 
to you then—this business tonight, the 
Academy Award?” 

“It means everything,” Lise said 
slowly. “For the first time in my life 
I want to be paid in the only coin that 
really matters to me: applause from 
the people I work with. If I were 
married or in love, I might be content 
to have that applause from only one 
person—I don’t know. But I’m not 
married or in love, so the applause 
will have to come from the members 
of my profession. Once I have that, I 
don’t think I'll ever be really alone 
again. Do you see?” 

“J don’t know,” Judith said. She felt 
suddenly very cold and alone, which 
was silly because the room was warm 
and certainly Judith Windslow could 
never be alone. 

Then someone pounded on the door 
and Lise opened it. “Hey!” Ackie cried. 
“This is treason. You two are supposed 
to hate each other.” 

Judith raised one eyebrow. “We do,” 
she said. Then she smiled at Lise. 
“Don’t we?” 

“Madly,” Lise agreed, and the two 
of them laughed. Ackie laughed too, 
though he couldn’t have said why. 

After that Ackie took them out and 
introduced them to Bunny Morrison. 
He treated her the way everybody did, 
as if she were a ticking bomb. The 
columnists called Bunny Morrison 
“The Redheaded Dynamo” and “Miss 
Perpetual Motion.” 

So when Judith and Lise met a small, 
rather shy, copper-haired girl in a se- 
verely tailored green moiré gown, they 
couldn’t have been more surprised. 
Her heart-shaped face was pink with 
the obvious pleasure of meeting them, 
and her “hello” and her handshake 
were firm. 

Ackie called to the photographer 
and the three of them posed, Bunny be- 
tween Lise and Judith. Their smiles 
were brave and wide, and their eyes 
carefully avoided the cameras. 

Ackie inadvertently gave Bunny her 


cue. “Well, nobody expected Carol 
Barton to be here tonight, but it’s too 
bad little what’s-her-name isn’t here— 
the other nominee for the best actress.” 

“Oh,” said Bunny, grinning broadly, 
“I think Grey is the one who should 
be in this. Grey Terhune.” 

Everyone looked blank. Then Judith 
said, “Why Grey Terhune?” 

“Because,” Bunny said, laughing 
joyously, “we were married this morn- 
ing in Las Vegas.” 

It was, as a columnist noted the next 
morning, quite a moment. There was 
little Bunny Morrison standing between 
two of Hollywood's all-time greats, lit- 
tle Bunny Morrison stealing the scene 
from Delahaye and Windslow. 

It was an exaggeration of course. 
Judith and Lise were too well trained 
in scene stealing to show any surprise 
on the rare occasions that they were 
given cause to show it. Judith saved 
what was left of the situation. “Could 
we take the pictures now?” she said 
sweetly. Her voice rose clearly above 
the clamor Bunny had started. “They 
don’t give Oscars for marrying,” she 
said to Bunny. “If they did, Grey Ter- 
hune would have won three by now.” 

And the cameras snapped Bunny 
with her mouth wide open. 

When the pictures were taken, the 
new Mrs. Greyson Terhune, her green 
eyes flashing, hurried over to her hus- 
band without another word to anyone. 
She got him into the library and closed 
the door. “You told me only two,” 
she snapped. 

Her husband shrugged. “Sweetie, 
my life is an open book,” he said. “I 
never told you two wives or three or 
twenty. I never said you were my first 
love. What I did say was that you’d 
be my last.” 

“You should plant that line out in 
Iowa with the rest of the corn,” she 
said. “Just how many times have you 
used it?” 

Grey Terhune sighed wearily. “Four, 
up to now,” he said. “Once on each of 
them and once on you. You're the 
first to call me on it, though.” 

“When I made that announcement 
just now,” Bunny said, “I didn’t do it 
to steal the scene. I was telling them 
something I was proud of. I also was 
announcing that Bunny Morrison is 
holding Grey Terhune against all com- 
ers. See?” Grey nodded. “Okay, now 
if you'll go get my coat, we'll be on 
our way.” 

Grey sighed again. “Where to?” 

Bunny said, “This is my first honey- 
moon. It is also your last. It means 
more to me than a carload of Oscars. 
Oh, I'd like to win—it would look cute 
on our mantel. But if I do win, I’d just 
as soon read about it in the paper—to- 
morrow morning.” 

Grey went to get her coat and Bunny 
watched him go, her face deadly seri- 
ous. It’s going to be a battle to hold 
him, she thought, an awful battle. 
Harder than any I’ve fought up to now. 





UNNY MORRISON had fought a 

good many battles in her day. She 
had started out as Bertha Brezinska, a 
rowdy little tomboy in the Pennsylva- 
nia mining town where she was born. 
At fourteen, when other girls were dis- 
covering boys, Bunny had discovered 
music. She could play the piano by 
ear, and by herself she developed a 
tricky singing style that, by the time 
she was seventeen, won her a night- 
club job in Pittsburgh. 

Still the rowdy tomboy, Bunny had 
kept her singing at a minimum; the 
main feature of her act had been ca- 
vorting, wacky antics, boisterous good 


humor and practical jokes on the night- 
club customers. She'd been ambitious 
and determined; and she’d been smart 
enough to know she was an expert 
clown. 

From Pittsburgh she had gone up 
to clubs in Chicago and New York— 
and finally into a zany, noisy Broad- 
way revue. From there she had come 
to Hollywood, to make zany, noisy 
movies. 

For a year or so her off-screen life 
had seemed dedicated to proving that 
Bunny Morrison in person was as 
wacky as she was in movies. She loved 
cigars that blew up in faces, glasses 
that dribbled over stuffed shirt fronts. 
She dyed half her hair black and went 
to a premiére in a gown that was half 
red, half black to match her hair. She 
became known as The Mad Miss Mor- 
rison, and people began to say it was 
such a pity, because she was really a 
nice girl. They began to wish she'd 
take up secret drinking or fall in love 
with somebody's husband, or anything 
to keep her home nights. They said 
there was a limit to good clean fun, 
after all. 


HEN something happened to her: 

she made First Love, the film where 
she played an adolescent girl in love 
with an older married man. In this 
movie she sang no songs, played no 
practical jokes. She gave a sensational 
performance. The scene where she got 
on the telephone to say good-by to 
the man was a four-handkerchief tear 
jerker that got her nominated for the 
Best Actress award. Even Bunny her- 
self cried when she saw the rushes of 
that scene. She suddenly realized that 
the girl on the screen was different 
from Bunny in person. That girl had 
at least been in love once, though it 
turned out badly. Bunny had not even 
had time to fall in love badly. 

So when Greyson Terhune, Holly- 
wood’s playboy restaurateur, came 
into view, Bunny fell. But being 
Bunny, she had fallen in her own 
way. She checked back over the 
lengthy list of women Grey had been 
seen with, noticed they all had one 
attribute in common: they all had quiet 
good taste. So Bunny’s clothes started 
to be plain and severely cut, her hair 
that had begun to be a pink-lemonade 
color went back to its natural copper. 
And she looked at Grey and weighed 
everything very carefully in the bal- 
ance. When she married him, she knew. 
exactly what she was getting into. She 
knew exactly what she was getting 
out of, too. She was getting into the 
battle of her life to hold her husband, 
and she was getting out of the movies 
—-sooner or later, that is. For sooner 
or later she’d have to choose between 
Grey and a career, and in Bunny’s mind 
there was no question as to which was 
more important, 

Those were the conditions of Bun- 
ny’s life on the night of Ackie’s party. 
She had made her choice, and the Os- 
car didn’t stand a chance for compe- 
tition. As she and Grey drove down 
Ackie’s driveway in Grey’s Jaguar 
racer, Bunny wondered a little about 
the other two women back there—Lise 
and Judith—and about Carol Barton, 
who preferred Broadway to Holly- 
wood, and about the other girl whose 
name no one could remember. She 
wondered if any of them were going to 
be as happy with or without the Oscar 
as she was going to be with Grey. She 
thought they probably wouldn’t be... . 


Ackie and Judith were in the library, 
where Ackie was explaining his tele- 
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cigarette. PALL MALL’s fine tobaccos are the finest quality “ ~’ 
money can buy and fine tobacco is its own best filter for 
sweeter, smoother smoking. Moreover the better a cigarette 
is packed, the better it filters the smoke on the way to your 
throat. No other cigarette of any length can give you 7 
the pleasure you get from PALL MALL. | X¢ ‘ 
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CHANGED AMERICA’S 
SMOKING HABITS 
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mileage than last year! 
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Quieter ride! 15% greater traction! That squeal on turns has 
been practically eliminated by a new anti-vibration tread de- 
sign. And this new tread has 1806 inches of nonskid edges, 880 
deep-cut safety slots for 15% greater skid resistance. You'll get 
quicker, safer stops, better lateral skid resistance with this new tire. 


near its price can match it! 


There’s a big difference in Nylon cord! 
Only Goodyear has Triple-Tempered 3-T Nylon! 


Nylon is the perfect tire cord—if 
you can control the stretch. Nylon 
is naturally stronger, pound for 
pound, than steel; it’s lighter 
weight and cooler running than 
any other known tire cord. But, 
unless properly pre-conditioned, 
Nylon stretches under tension. 

To control the stretch in Nylon 
cord, Goodyear has developed an 
exclusive process of chemically 
treating the cord and then putting 
it through a triple-action temper- 
ing process involving Tension, 
Temperature and Time. 

The result —Goodyear’s Triple- 


Tempered 3-T Nylon Cord. 

Only Goodyear, with years of 
Nylon cord experience and a mul- 
ti-million dollar investment in 3-T 
machines, has been able to suc- 
cessfully produce a Nylon cord 
fully controlled at its point of 
maximum strength and resiliency. 

Be sure your Nylon cord tires 
are made with Triple-Tempered 
3-T Nylon Cord—and that means 
Goodyear! 

See the new 1954 All-Nylon Cord 
Super-Cushion at your Goodyear 
dealer’s, 

Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOODSYEAR 


See TV's Great Dramatic Show, “The Goodyear TV Playhouse,” Alternate Sunday Evenings, NBC-TV. 
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vision set to her. This wasn’t easy, 
because he knew almost as little of how 
it worked as she did, but he was very 
proud of it, so Judith tried to listen. It 
was something Ackie described as “life- 
size TV” and it had cost him twenty 
thousand dollars, and tonight Judith 
could sit and watch what went on at 
the Academy presentations and feel as 
if she were right there. “Which is 
where you should be,” Ackie said, “but 
you know best why you want to stay 
here. Anyway, you'll probably see me. 
I'll be in the front row center.” 

“And whom will you be rooting 
for?” Judith asked, idly. 

“Oh,” Ackie said, shrugging, “you 
know me. I’m impartial.” 

He was too offhand, she thought. 
Nobody in Hollywood is impartial at 
Oscar time. “No, really,” Judith said. 
“You must want one of your three 
girls to win. Is it Bunny?” 

Ackie shrugged again. “Bunny’s 
young yet,” he said. “If she misses to- 
night, she’ll try again next year.” 

“And I’ve won twice,” Judith said. 
“But if Lise doesn’t win tonight, she 
may never have another chance. So 
it’s Lise, isn’t it, Ackie?” She paused, 
startled, feeling as if a great light had 
just been turned on, revealing every- 
thing in sharp detail. “Ackie,” she 
said, “have you ever told Lise you 
love her?” 

His chubby face got very red, and 
for a moment she thought she was go- 
ing to see a new Ackie—not polite and 
jolly and smiling, but thundering and 
furious. Then he took a deep breath 
and patted her hand and smiled. “For 
years,” he said, softly, “men have been 
falling in love with the Mona Lisa and 
the Venus of Milo. But they never tell 
their love, because what good would it 
do? You can’t say ‘I love you’ to a 
statue or a picture. If Mona Lisa and 
Venus loved anyone, they loved the 
men who made them immortal—as 
Lise loved and still loves Nordaly.” 

He leaned down, hiding the look in 
his gentle brown eyes, and began 
twirling the knobs on twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of life-size television. 
Ackie watched the screen at the other 
end of the room for a while, and then 
looked at his wrist watch. He got up 
and said good-by to Judith, and then 
went out to the theater. 


UDITH sat there in one of the big 
leather chairs and tried to concen- 
trate on the show, but she soon gave it 
up and wandered out into the hall. 
Much to her surprise, she found 
everyone had gone. There was a squad 
of servants in the living room and hall 
cleaning up party debris under the 
eagle eye of Ackie’s butler. He didn’t 
seem very glad to see her, and sug- 
gested that if she’d care to go back to 
the library, he’d send her in some 
coffee and sandwiches. So she went 
back into the library and sat down 
again. Then she got up, went over to 
the television set and turned it off. 
She wished she knew what was 
wrong with her tonight. She wished, 
too, that Tod Burrell were undergoing 
very lingering tortures for putting her 
in the position of having to wait here 
alone for him. Even though they’d 
quarreled this afternoon, though she 
hadn’t seen him since, she was meekly 
following his plans. Quarrels with Tod 
were like that. Quarrels with Sam, on 
the other hand . . . No, she told her- 
self, don’t start thinking about Sam... . 


Half an hour later, and a few miles 
away, Lise Delahaye sat restlessly in 
her seat at the theater, only half aware 


of the Academy Award proceedings on 
stage. She smiled at the man on her 
left and said, yes, it certainly was a 
big turnout this year. She smiled at 
the woman on her right and said, of 
course she remembered meeting her at 
Palm Springs last year. Lise had never 
been in Palm Springs in her life, but 
she was in no mood to argue. As the 
interminable speeches went on, she 
started to run over in her mind her own 
speech—the one she'd be asked to 
make later on, when she accepted the 
Oscar. 


T THE same time, more than a few 
miles away, Mr. and Mrs. Grey 
Terhune finally got rid of the bellhop 
who had accompanied them up to their 
hotel suite. When the door at last closed 
behind him, the Terhunes looked at 
each other. “Well?” Bunny said after 
a bit. Grey came toward her slowly. 
Her head went up expectantly and she 
closed her eyes, but he stopped a few 
paces away and looked at her carefully. 
His eyes studied every detail of her 
rust-colored tweed suit and matching 
hat, of the brand-new alligator shoes. 
“T like that outfit,” he said. “Yes, sir, 
I sure like the way my wife dresses!” 
Startled, Bunny opened her eyes. Then 
he stepped forward and swept her tight 
against him. “Tomorrow,” he whis- 
pered, “remind me to tell you how 
much I like it.”... 


The butler came into the library and 
told Judith there was someone to see 
her, and would she receive him in here. 
Judith started for the table where she 
had laid her purse. “Tell Mr. Burrell 
I'll be right out,” she said. 

“Tt isn’t Mr. Burrell, Miss Winds- 
low,” the man said. “It’s Mr.—ah— 
your husband.” 

Judith whirled on him, her surprise 
suddenly turning to anger. “And just 
what the hell,” she demanded, “do you 
mean keeping my husband waiting in 
the hall? Since when does a husband 
have to be announced to his wife?” 
She swept past him into the hall. 

She caught sight of Sam standing in 
the broad hallway, trying to look inter- 
ested in one of Ackie’s statues. He was 
wearing a dinner jacket, and his blond 
hair was just beginning to curl away 
from his forehead where the brush had 
plastered it down. All her loneliness, 
all the dislike of other people, all 
the tension she’d been feeling since 
she’d last seen him suddenly left her. 
“MacGill!” she cried joyously. Sam 
turned and grinned and started toward 
her. But Judith knew that she must go 
to him, because then it could all start to 
be right again. “No,” she cried, run- 
ning. “Just stand there!” When she 
reached him, he caught her up in his 
arms.... 


The chauffeur stopped the car in 
front of Lise’s house. Ackie got out 
and turned to help Lise. He held her 
hand very tight. “Lise,” he said miser- 
ably, “ah, Lise, what can I say to you?” 

She moved away from him, forcing 
her lips to smile. “Nothing,” she said. 
“There’s nothing to say, Ackie—except 
maybe that the best girl won.” 

She began to walk slowly toward the 
front door of her house as if she were 
very tired. 

Ackie watched her go, and thought: 
I never knew you could die for some- 
one else. But here I am all dead inside 
because of what happened to Lise to- 
night. And there she is determined not 
to let me know how she feels—deter- 
mined to be the mask and not the face 
behind it. 
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' Lise closed the big front door behind 
her and leaned against it, too tired to 
go any farther. After a while, she be- 
came aware that her lips were moving, 
that she was saying something, repeat- 
ing it without even knowing what it 
was: “.. . can’t tell you in any words 
how much this means to me,” she was 
saying. “This little statue is more than 
a symbol to me. It’s a crown I want to 
share with all those . . .” 


Wouldn’t you know, Lise thought, ° 


that I'd remember every word of it 
now that I don’t need it. She began to 
laugh, and then suddenly she was cry- 
ing too, and her legs wouldn’t hold 
her any more and she slipped down to 
the floor. 

The speech kept running through 
her head—the speech that she hadn’t 
needed for the Oscar she didn’t get... . 


“What?” Bunny said into her tele- 
phone. “I can’t hear you.” She tried 
to rub the sleep from her eyes. “What? 
I can’t hear you.” 

There was a pause at the other end 
of the wire and then the agent said 
something very clearly. He spoke for 
quite a while as Bunny listened. Then 
she said, “Did you wake me out of a 
sound sleep to tell me that?” The agent 
said he had, Bunny said, “Look, Joe, 
it hasn’t ever come up before, but you 
don’t get ten per cent of my honey- 
moon!” And she hung up. 

An arm reached out of the darkness 
and hugged her. “Whazzat?” Grey’s 
sleepy voice demanded. 

Bunny nestled down till her head 
was on his shoulder. “Nothing,” she 
said, “except that I didn’t get the 
Oscar.” 

Grey’s lips touched hers. There was 
a long silence. And then Grey said, 
“Oscar who?” 

Bunny giggled and cuddled even 
closer. “Yeah,” she said, “Oscar who?” 


HEN the butler showed Tod into 

Ackie’s library, Judith was at one 
of the French windows. She looked 
somehow different, though Tod didn’t 
know just how. There was a warmer, 
more radiant look to her as she smiled 
at him. “Tod,” she said, as she came 
forward and kissed him, “that’s an 
apology. I suppose we have to hurry, 
but come and sit for a second before 
we go to the theater. Sam and I want 
to talk to you.” 

Tod said, “Judith, I...” and then 
he realized what she’d said. He looked 
over and saw Sam leaning against one 
of the bookshelves. Sam looked some- 
how different too—probably, Todd 
thought, because he wasn’t holding a 
drink. Then he listened to what Judith 
was saying. 

“.... I’ve been an awful fool, Tod,” 
she said at one point. “I should have 
known what was wrong before Sammy 
and I had this talk tonight. It isn’t 
easy for him to be married to some- 
one like me. It wouldn’t,” she ad- 
mitted, “be easy for anyone to be 
married to me.” She looked across at 
Sam and they both smiled. “I think 
I’ve weighted him down with the re- 
sponsibility of being my husband, sti- 
fling him with my own career and 
making him feel he was getting no- 
where with his own career. I suspect,” 
she said, flashing another smile at her 
husband, “that that was what made 
Sammy drink.” 

Tod thought it was all very pretty. 
He was very happy that Sam and 
Judith had come to some sort of un- 
derstanding. He thought, but did not 
say, that it would take a whole bar- 
relful of understandings before Sam 
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straightened out, but that was Judith’s 
business. He also thought he would 
like, for once, to have life be a little 
more like it was in the movies—with 
Judith rushing to him, suddenly realiz- 
ing where her true happiness lay, while 
the orchestra went into mood music 
and a flock of pigeons flew across the 
screen. But all he said was, “I’m very 
glad for both of you.” The sincerity 
in his voice, he thought, should have 
won him an Oscar on the spot. 

“We're going away, Sam and I,” 
Judith said. “For six months or maybe 
a year. Sam has this book he wants to 
write, and we're going to do it together. 
Sam feels that if I’ll sort of help him 
with it, he can do it as a novel and as 
a screen play for me at the same time.” 

She stood up and began walking to- 
ward the door. “We can start telling 
you the plot of the book,” she said, 
“on the way over to pick up the 
Oscar. . .” 


HE clock in the corner chimed 

twice. Judith looked at it in amaze- 
ment. “Why, it’s two o’clock in the 
morning, Tod!” she said. “Surely—” 
She stared at Tod, who looked away. 
“I see,” she said finally. “I didn’t get 
it after all. Well.” 

Neither Tod nor Sam spoke. Then 
both of them looked up quickly as 
Judith began to laugh. There was no 
hysteria in her laughter; it was full and 
happy. “Oh, really,” she said. “All 
your plans, Tod!” 

She walked over and took Sam’s arm 
and then reached out for Tod’s. To- 
gether they went out of the library into 
the hall. “Who did get it, Tod?” she 
said. “Was it Lise?” 

“No,” Tod said, and stopped as 
Ackie came in the front door. 

“Ackie,” Judith cried, “what are you 
doing here?” 

He tried to be light about it. “Where 
else would I be?” he said. “Is this my 
house or is this my house?” 

“Oh, stop it, Ackie,” Judith said. 
“You mean you left Lise alone at a 
time like this?” 

“Judith,” Ackie said wearily, “I’m 
very tired. I love you very much, 
Judith, but there are times—” 

She strode angrily over to him. “May 
Heaven give me strength,” she cried. 
“Jules Ackman, you are the world’s 
biggest bubblehead, yapping to me 
about Mona Lisa and Venus of Milo. 
Lise Delahaye is no statue. She’s 
lonely and hurt and very tired, and 
she needs you as she’s never needed 
anyone in her life before. We all need 
someone, someone just to be there. 
Don’t you see? 

“Maybe she doesn’t even know she 
needs you,” Judith went on. “In that 
case, you'll have to tell her, Ackie. 
You'll have to shout her down, be- 
cause the heart gets very stubborn and 
deaf at times.” She glanced over at 
Sam. “But shout, Ackie!” she said. 
“Tell Lise you love her. Now. Tonight. 
There won’t ever be another chance, 
Ackie. She’ll close herself in again...” 

She stopped then, because there 
didn’t seem to be much point in talking 
to Ackie when he was no longer there. 

The three of them walked toward 
the front door as Ackie’s car sped 
down the driveway toward Lise. 

“Tod!” Judith said. “I nearly for- 
got. Who did get the Oscar? Bunny? 
Surely they didn’t give it to Carol 
Barton?” 

Tod shook his head. ‘No, it was 
that little what’s-her-name girl,” he 
said. “You know. The other one.” 

—JAMES CARHARTT AND 
NICHOLAS WINTER 
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She got a $600 dependency credit for mule 
named William—until tax agents got wise 


INCOME TAX REFUNDS 


By JOHN LEAR 


the U.S. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 

enue in Washington, D.C.: “I wish to know 
why everyone else but myself can get a check for 
overpayment of income taxes. I have never re- 
ceived a single check. All I can get from you is 
forms.” 

A harried husband in Philadelphia addressed 
this appeal to the commissioner: “Please tell my 
wife I have received no refund on our income tax. 
All her friends have received refund checks. She 
accuses me of cashing our refund check and spend- 
ing it. Please write her, as she won't speak to me.” 

From Michigan came this blast: “What do you 
think this is, your birthday? Keeping my money 
down there to have a good time? You had better 
wake up! I am through with this monkeying 
around. Let’s have that refund check by return 
mail—or else .. .” 


\ ANGRY housewife in Los Angeles wrote 





Que people do tke. 
Onoinat Tig 


Letters like these rain upon Uncle Sam’s tax col- 
lectors at income tax time every year. This year 
is no exception. There are few more widely and 
warmly argued questions in the life of the common 
citizen than: Who gets an income tax refund? 
Why? What determines the amount? 

Roughly half the nation’s 55,000,000 to 57,- 
000,000 taxpayers stand to get refunds on the taxes 
withheld from their pay checks during 1953. The 
other half are grumbling over the prospect of hav- 
ing to fork over to Uncle Sam even more tax 
money. And nearly all taxpayers are bewildered by 
the system that determines the category into which 
they fall. 

One of the few persons who were never in doubt 
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Prisoner John Hannon collected refunds on taxes that had never been paid 


Trying to outwit Uncle Sam, taxpayers brazenly invent children, revive dead 
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about where they stood was John E. Hannon. He 
had a very remarkable record: he got every refund 
he ever sought—not only for himself, but for all 
his friends. What made his performance most un- 
usual was that all these refunds were for taxes that 
had never been paid. 

Hannon operated a unique tax-consultant serv- 
ice in the late 1940s behind the walls of the state 
prison at Florence in the Arizona desert, where he 
was serving a term for forgery. His clients were his 
fellow inmates, whom he charged 20 cents on each 
dollar they collected. He invented fictitious in- 
comes and fictitious employers for himself and for 
them, then used published official tables to calcu- 
late the income that supposedly had been withheld 
for income taxes by each employer. After listing 
phony dependents, he completed the forms and 
mailed them to Internal Revenue offices through- 
out the West and South. 

As the refund checks came in from the U.S. 
Treasury—they ranged from $200 to $600 each— 
they were credited to Hannon and his clients on 
the prison commissary books. Hannon’s fame as 
a tax expert spread on the underworld grapevine 
and his exploits were copied in prisons in Florida, 
Georgia, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas before Lon 
Walters, the warden at Florence, became suspicious 
about the number of Treasury checks addressed to 
his prisoners. Walters tipped off Internal Revenue 
officials at Phoenix, Arizona, and the golden flood 
ended. 

Hannon, who finished his term for forgery dur- 
ing the investigation that followed, was rearrested, 
tried and convicted of tax fraud. 

Few people are as brazenly organized in their 
pursuit of refunds on their income taxes as John E. 
Hannon. Yet minor refund frauds are practiced 
by hundreds of otherwise honest citizens every 
year. Items of income are conveniently forgotten; 
items of expense are opportunely discovered. The 
sums at stake are too small to be worth the shame 
of detection. The motive is often nothing more 
sinister than keeping up with the Joneses—“If 
they're smart enough to figure how to get some 
money back, we will be too!” 

But whoever proceeds on that theory is the dupe 
of a delusion. Income tax refunds rarely result 
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The taxpayer did more than tell the dubious Internal Revenue Bureau examining officer just what his medical expenses were—he showed him 


from deliberate calculation by anyone. 
they arise by chance. 

Under the law, employers must withhold taxes 
from the wages and salaries of their employees. 
But corporation accountants would go mad if they 
had to calculate every tax transaction on the pay- 
roll individually. To bring their work within rea- 
sonable bounds, the Internal Revenue Service has 
drawn up tables of withholding to fit daily, weekly, 
biweekly and monthly pay periods. The withhold- 
ing figures are all reckoned on the assumption that 
the employee will receive the same income con- 
tinuously. If sickness, strike, mechanical break- 
down, fire, flood or market depression lays a man 
off temporarily, he can expect a tax refund. 

So, too, can countless working children and 
older students who spend vacations in part-time 
jobs. They collect their refunds under a proviso 
exempting from payment of income tax all who 
earn less than $600 a year. Wary parents cut short 
an offspring’s spare-hour labor before the year’s 
pay hits the $600 ceiling. If the income passes that 
mark, the offspring must pay a tax on all the ex- 
cess—and his elders can’t list him as a dependent 
with a deduction of $600 on their own returns. 

Dependency is the most likely reason for tax re- 
funds. With each new life entrusted to his care, 
a taxpayer receives an automatic credit of $600— 
equal to a tax payment of $13 a week. He is en- 
titled to the deduction for the full calendar year, 
even if a baby is born in the last minute before 
midnight of December 31st—and even if the life 
expires before that last minute is gone. 


Usually 


Ordinarily, at the beginning of the year following 
the arrival of an addition to his family, a taxpayer 
would report the increase on the annual depend- 
ency form all employees file with their employers. 
But if the taxpayer likes the idea of getting a re- 
fund he need not report the new child. 

A handful of tax-wise people across the country 
have adopted this latter procedure as a method of 
Christmas or vacation saving. It is legal if you 
want to try it, so long as your employer knows 
and agrees. However, it is not possible to carry this 
banking operation as far as one Southern gentle- 
man tried to do. 

“You owe me a refund of $1,000,” he wrote to 
his district Internal Revenue office. “I earned 
$2,600 last year. I have a wife and four children. 
When I include myself, I have six exemptions at 
$600 each. I multiply $600 by six and get $3,600. 
I subtract $2,600 from $3,600 and get $1,000. 

“Please let me have my $1,000 at your earliest 
convenience.” 

Somewhat confused, that taxpayer was at least 
open and direct. Not all claims for refunds due to 
dependency exemptions fall in that category. 

An Alabama woman got a $600 credit for a 
mule named William for three years before Treas- 
ury agents caught up with her. She insisted that 
William had helped support her while he was able; 
now that he was retired to pasture she had to sup- 
port him. 

A man in Stockton, California, listed nine 
children as dependents from 1943 to 1948; none 
existed. A North Carolina resident claimed to be 
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supporting two of his aunt’s six illegitimate chil- 
dren, his mother took exemptions for all six, and 
the scarlet sister herself assumed credit for four 
of the six. 

“Sure Uncle Louie is a dependent,” declared an- 
other taxpayer whose claim of exemption for a 
deceased uncle had been challenged. “He’s de- 
pending on me to keep his grave decorated.” 

Any taxpayer can legally claim a dependency 
exemption for any living near relative (cousins 
are not near relatives) who earns less than $600 a 
year and to whose year-round support he con- 
tributes greater than a half share. 

Alongside dependency, your other chances of 
getting an income tax refund are small. 

For example, your chance of recovering with- 


Man of Month: tax boss T, Coleman Andrews 
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held tax money because of heavy doctor bills is far 
less than most taxpayers think. Why? Because 
the 10 per cent standard deduction for personal ex- 
penses is actually above what the average person 
pays out for those expenses. When the stand- 
ard was fixed in 1944 to simplify tax returns, the 
average expense deduction taken by all income 
tax payers was only 6 per cent. That leaves an 
extra cushion of 4 per cent—two thirds the average 
itsel{—to absorb abnormal bills. Hence you are 
less likely to get a refund for medical and dental 
costs than you are to get one for the interest you 
pay on a house. Still, people try, and sometimes 
succeed, 

“Those medical expenses seem a little high,” an 
examining agent told one claimant. “Would you 
tell me where you spent all this money?” 

“Tl do better than tell you, buddy,” the taxpayer 
snapped. “I'll show you.” 

Reaching into his mouth, he lifted out his upper 
and lower plates. 

The chances that contributions to charity, which 
also enter into the 10 per cent standard expense de- 
duction, will entitle you to a refund are slim, too. 
One man listed the purchase of a tombstone for 
his brother as a charitable contribution. Challenged, 
he said: “How come it wasn’t charity? When he 
was alive, he never did anything for me.” The 
claim was not allowed. 

Finally, the Treasury’s system of “rounding” out 
figures may determine whether you get a refund. 
“Rounding” is done in any simple tax computation 
table such as the one employers use to reckon with- 
holdings from wages. To get the job done at all, 
they must “round” a tax to cover not only one 
wage, but a whole bracket of wages. The tax fate 
of any individual may depend on where he stands 
within his pay bracket. 





A single penny of income separates the man 
earning $61.99 a week from the next higher with- 
holding bracket. If he earns that extra penny, his 
tax withholding rises from $9.60 a week ($499.20 
a year) to $10 a week ($520 a year). Meanwhile, 
his actual tax remains the same as before: $518. 
So, instead of having to pay $18.80 when he files 
his return, he gets a refund of $2. 

Whether refunds ever come their way or not, 
the vast majority of taxpayers file honest returns. 
How many decide that falsifying a return for a 
possible refund (over the last ten years, the aver- 
age refund has been $54) isn’t worth the price of 
exposure? How many simply want to do right? 
Collection men don’t know. 

However, few honest taxpayers would go as far 
as a Los Angeles nurse, Miss Marie J. George. 
Anxious to avoid a possible penalty for underpay- 
ment of tax, she mailed a signed blank check with 
her return. The check was returned to her, still 
blank, along with a refund of $201.86. 


It’s Hard to Get Away with Dishonesty 


Actually the risks of dishonesty are greater than 
most supposedly well-informed taxpayers think. 
None of the 55,000,000 to 57,000,000 individual 
income tax statements filed yearly escapes surveil- 
lance of some kind. Anywhere from three to a 
dozen examinations are made of each return. 

The routine varies with local conditions. In the 
Boston office—I use Boston because methods devel- 
oped there by scrappy District Director Thomas J. 
Scanlon are being adopted on a national scale— 
one set of examiners does nothing but compare the 
income figures set down on returns with the figures 
typed on the W-2 forms that employees must en- 
close with their returns to show wages paid and 


taxes withheld. Erasures or insertions of false dig- 
its are quickly detected by experienced eyes. 

Verification of taxpayers’ arithmetic as it ap- 
pears on the returns is the exclusive task of a sec- 
ond group of examiners. In the Boston district last 
year, 17,423 mistakes were found in 708,000 re- 
fundable returns. Correction of the mistakes 
brought the district an additional $1,068,666.69 in 
taxes. One out of every five taxpayers who said the 
government owed them money ended up owing 
the government. An accountant who claimed a 
refund of $30 was called upon to pay $800 addi- 
tional tax. 

A third battery of examiners combs dependency 
exemptions for nonexistent or self-supporting 
uncles, nephews and stepmothers. Some agents are 
expert in cases of one dependent only, others in 
cases of two dependents, still others in cases of 
three, four, even seven or more dependents. At 
least one phony dependent appears in every five 
returns they scan. Not all dependency mistakes 
are fraudulent, however, and taxpayers sometimes 
cheat themselves. It is the revenue agents’ duty to 
correct the record either way. But their best 
efforts are thwarted from time to time, as in the 
case of a dock worker in Hawaii. 

This stevedore had 16 children by a common- 
law wife. He couldn't claim them as dependents 
for tax purposes under Hawaiian law unless he 
married. The tax agent pointed out that the cost of 
a marriage license would be repaid several times 
over by the tax refund that would result. 

“She doesn’t want to get married yet.” the tax- 
payer explained. “She wants to look around first.” 

In addition to the hurdles every tax return must 
clear in the district office, random samples of re- 
turns are lifted each year—from different wage 
levels and different alphabetical categories—to be 








Refund-checking methods developed by Boston District Director Thomas J. Scanlon (standing) brought government additional million dollars 
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returned it—with a $201 refund 


audited. In an audit, revenue agents call upon the 
taxpayer to document the items entered on his tax 
return. While they are at it, they ask him to ac- 
count also for items in his returns of the two previ- 
ous years. 

In Boston last year, the returns of 19,840 of 
708,000 taxpayers claiming refunds were audited 
before any repayments were made. Only 2,321 
claims survived without change. One fourth of 
the refund dollars claimed were disallowed. 


Chiselers Must Pay Back—with Interest 


Other returns on which refunds were claimed 
were picked out for auditing after checks had been 
mailed. The audit is still going on as this is written. 
Any chiselers who may be caught will be required 
not only to pay back the refunds they have re- 
ceived and cashed, but also to pay interest at 6 per 
cent on what they have owed since March 15, 1953, 
And (since three tax years are audited at once) the 
bill may date back to March 15, 1952. or even to 
March 15, 1951. 

Taxpayers who escape these booby traps with 
their refunds intact may still have to deal with 
Kansas City. There is a tax office in Kansas City 
where people do nothing but compare tax figures. 
This office receives from all over the country the 
W-2 wage-and-withholding forms that employees 
mail with their returns. It also receives all the em- 
ployers’ carbons of these forms, called W-2As. By 
matching W-2s with the W-2As, Kansas City nabs 
those who report only fractions of their true income. 

The matching job is often a staggering enter- 
prise. In 1948 one worker, a freight handler, ac- 
cumulated 104 different W-2s from 51 companies 
which employed him in seven states; he ran up an 
income of $4,415.78, had $481.96 in taxes with- 
held, and ended with a refund of $104.96. To 
check him alone, Kansas City had to compare 204 
pieces of paper. 

That freight handler holds the record. But it 
is common for fishermen, longshoremen, movie- 
projector operators, printers and journeymen me- 
chanics to have 50 or more W-2s a year. And the 
patient persistence of the Kansas City staff startles 
hundreds of refund recipients one or two years 
after they have received and spent their refunds. 

The Kansas City office also gets records of divi- 
dends paid by corporations to their stockholders 
and interest paid by banks to their depositors. 
Banks likewise frequently notify district tax offices 
when depositors withdraw unusual sums of money 
in bills of large denomination. In tracking down 
these items, as in scrutinizing all others, the rule of 
the Internal Revenue Service is: “Get from the tax- 
payer every cent he owes. Give to the taxpayer 
every cent he is due.” 

Five crisp new $1,000 bills were withdrawn 
from a bank by a wealthy retired industrialist, 
eighty years of age. It turned out that they were 
intended for the conscience fund of the U.S. Treas- 
ury. A curious tax agent looked up the old man, 
‘who readily explained. 

The $5,000 was to cover any mistake the old 
man might have made in his tax payments down 
through the years. He had started his own busi- 
ness in a small garage and had built it into a pros- 
perous establishment. He had always kept his own 
books; now that he had retired he wasn’t sure 
whether he had kept pace with machine-age ac- 
counting. 

An income tax examiner went over the books. 
After he returned them, the old man got back his 
$1,000 bills—plus a tax refund of $17,000. 

The cumulative effect of such refund incidents 
has been to give the tax collector a better reputa- 
tion. Long ago tax collectors themselves came to 
accept lack of sympathy as a qualification for their 
work, and they relied on fear to enforce their 
demands. 

Those who collect the tax bills for Uncle Sam 
had no intention of taking any other view when 
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The taxpayer had ready answer when he was accused of listing dead uncle as dependent. “Sure 
Uncle Louie is a dependent,” he replied. ‘“He’s depending on me to keep his grave decorated” 


Congress adopted the principle of withholding 
taxes from wages in 1943. In fact, the principal 
argument for withholding was that it alone could 
assure collection of the huge sums needed to pay 
for World War II. 

Congress recognized that withholding inevitably 
would entail thousands of refunds. It tried to as- 
sure prompt payment of the refunds by specifying 
that taxpayers should receive interest at 6 per cent 
per annum from the return filing deadline, March 
15th, on all refunds paid later than 30 days after 
that date. 

But because no refund was made until a return 
had been audited, unpaid claims piled up that first 
year—1944— like snowdrifts in a blizzard. 

In June, Washington announced that the first 
million refunds had been paid and that the job 
would be completed “in several months.” 


Five Million Refunds Went Unchecked 


But it wasn’t until March 31, 1945, that the last 
refunds actually were mailed. And, even then, all 
efforts to check the last 5,000,000 refunds had to 
be abandoned to prevent a complete breakdown of 
the tax-collection machinery. Altogether, almost 
$22,000,000 in interest was paid on the 16,000,000 
refunds for the tax year 1943—an average bonus 
of roughly $1.50 for every taxpayer concerned. 

Some people grumbled that their refund bore 
no interest. Pooh-poohed at first, these gripes later 
proved true. They arose from an administrative 
decision—still in effect today—that no refund un- 
der $1 would justify the computation of interest. 
Complainers who made formal demands for in- 
terest as a requirement of the law got it on even 
the smallest sums, as they will now if they put their 
protests in writing. 

The next year—1945—refunds were issued first 
and questions asked afterward. (It was this pro- 
cedure which enabled John E. Hannon to carry on 
his nefarious business.) The Washington tax head- 
quarters, which originally had insisted on review- 
ing every refund over $1,000, gave the district 
offices authority to pay up to $10,000, then up to 
$200,000 without checking with Washington. 

The law still requires that refunds over $200,000 
be reported and explained in writing to the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. But there has been only one individual 
income tax refund claim of that size in recent years. 
As this is written, final decision on the claim is 
pending. The claim amounts to $300,000 and has 


_ been in the works since 1945. If the taxpayer finally 


gets his money, he will collect interest totaling 
almost half the sum he sought originally. 

On its tenth anniversary, the refunding system 
works with commendable dispatch. Of 30,000,000 - 
refunds due on income taxes for 1952, nearly all 
were mailed within six weeks after the annual ava- 
lanche of claims descended on March 15, 1953. 

Although the total value of the refunds— 
$2,250,000,000—was slightly higher than those on 
1951 taxes, the interest paid on them was down 75 
per cent to $1,000,000. Only 1,350 people got back 
more than $10,000 each; 29,899,000 got back less 
than that amount. The average refund for the year 
was $79, compared to $34 when tax withholding 
was introduced 10 years ago. 

Even swifter service can be expected in the fu- 
ture, according to Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Thomas Coleman Andrews. If his present plans 
hold, this year may be the last for which 35,000,- 
000 taxpayers need file an income tax return 
when paying their taxes, 

That is the number of citizens who now earn less 
than $5,000 a year, take the standard 10 per cent 
deduction for personal expenses and file 1040A 
returns. Andrews’ plan would offer an alternative 
payment system for such taxpayers. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau itself would offer to compute the 
tax or refund due. It would feed into an electronic 
brain the employer’s withholding report and the 
number of the taxpayer's dependents. The ma- 
chine would figure out the tax and either bill the 
employee for the amount due, or write a refund 
check for him. 

The mechanical brain would go to work full tilt 
with the arrival of the New Year. By what is now 
the tax-return deadline, March 15th, at least two 
thirds of the nation’s tax-collecting job would be 
done. 

But at least until 1956 rolls around, it’s up to you 
to file an income tax return. Don’t expect the fed- 
eral government to bill you; the responsibility is 
yours. And evasions simply do not succeed. Very 
ingenious ones have failed, including the one de- 
vised by a man who attached this note to a blank 
return form: 

“My son and I have studied the prospectus you 
sent us, and the application for membership. We 
have decided, however, that we do not care to join 
your organization at this time.” 

The father and son had no choice in the matter 
—and neither has anyone else who earns $600 or 
more in a year. ane 


YY" General Motors is ’way ahead in the 1954 


automotive style parade. 


Yet trim-lined, smooth-contoured beauty is only part 
of the many millions of added worth packed into our 
1954 Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks and 
Cadillacs. 


For GM stylists and engineers have come up with a host 
of advancements, from this revolutionary wider-vision 


windshield and new cowl-ventilation in many 1954 cars 





to more efficient engines and smoother transmissions 


throughout the line. 


The “helping hand” of Safety Power Steering is avail- 
able to every GM car buyer. And in several models, 
advantages like GM Power Brakes and GM Air Con- 
ditioning offer a blissful new world of motoring ease 


and comfort. 


So—before you settle for less than the leader in your 
budget range—turn the key in a General Motors car. 


More than ever before it’s your key to greater value. 





“Be careful—drive safely” 


(GENERAL 
MOTORS 


leads the way 


CHEVROLET +» PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + All with Body by Fisher »* GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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Boeing is building the new four-jet transport Model 707 behind a 30-foot-high board fence in a corner of its Renton, Washington, plant. ache 
Workers reach the fuselage and wings from a three-story scaffolding. The giant plane is expected to make its first test flight in August 
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GAMBLE 


By RICHARD TREGASKIS 


America’s first jet transport—a 100-passenger, 


550-mph job—is now nearing completion. Can it 


wrest the jet lead from Great Britain’s Comet? 


corner of the Boeing Airplane Company 

plant at Renton, Washington, the world’s 
biggest and fastest airliner is rapidly taking final 
shape. It is Boeing's Model 707—a four-jet; 100- 
passenger transport designed to fly across oceans 
and continents at speeds up to 550 miles an hour. 
On it will ride America’s first hopes to capture the 
lead in the jet-transport field from Britain. 

The 707 is being built under company-imposed 
secrecy precautions approaching those at the gov- 
ernment’s atomic-energy installations. For the last 
two years, it has been spoken of in Boeing circles 
as Project X. It originally was given the model 
number of an older plane (367-80) to throw curi- 
ous visitors off the track. Guards at the only en- 
trance to the Walled Village—as the fenced-off 
construction area is known—-still bar even the high- 
est company officials unless they carry special red- 
and-white passes. Boeing is taking no chances that 
the transport’s design and construction secrets will 
leak out to rival companies, American or foreign. 
(At least two other U.S. companies have jet trans- 
ports in various stages of planning. Britain already 
has its Comet and is working on other jet airliners. ) 

But the 707 is now so far along that the full 
story of its development can be told. I have just 
spent 10 days at the Walled Village. Amid the 
clatter of drills and riveting machines, I watched 
coveralled workers swarm in and over a three-story 
scaffolding surrounding the 127-foot-long hull. I 
saw the four huge Pratt & Whitney J-57 engines 
that will generate a total of 75,000 horsepower. I 
talked with the men who conceived the 707, with 
some of the 1,000 men and women who are build- 
ing it. 

t found that the new plane—a prototype or dem- 
onstrator model—is scheduled to begin its taxi 
tests early this summer and make its first test flight 


Bremer a 30-foot-high board fence in a 


in August. Unshackled from its jigs and scaffold- 
ing, the 100-ton 707 is expected to fly at speeds 
and altitudes now known only to military pilots. Its 
top speed—nearly 100 miles per hour more than the 
Comet’s—approaches that of our standard fighter, 
the Sabre. Allowing for the three-hour time differ- 
ence between coasts, the 707 will be able to take off 
from New York at 10 a.M. Eastern standard time 
and land in Los Angeles in time for lunch. Or a trav- 
eler could leave London aboard the 707 at the cock- 
tail hour and arrive in New York in time to watch 
the curtain rise on a Broadway show. 

Relaxing in parlor temperatures, passengers 
aboard the 707 will fly at an altitude of 40,000 feet 
in still, bright, frigid air from which, when lower 
skies are clear, they can see the earth's curve at the 
horizon. Because jet aircraft have no propellers or 
reciprocating engines, travelers will feel none of the 
usual vibrations in flight. Instead of the pulsating 
throb of propellers, they will hear only a faint 
whine like that of a distant generator. 


Britain’s Advantage Can Be Overcome 


The 707 will have a far greater range than its 
smaller British rival, the Comet. It will be able to 
fly nonstop across the United States or the Atlantic. 
With the added advantages of American produc- 
tion-line techniques and knowledge gained in build- 
ing B-47 and B-52 jet bombers. Boeing engineers 
are confident that they not only can overtake 
Britain's three-year head start on jet transports but 
can put the 707 into production before the British 
get their new, larger, long-range Comet III and 
other competitive planes in the air. (The Comet II, 
scheduled to go into service this summer, will carry 
only 44 to 48 passengers.) Boeing's confidence is 
based on two assumptions: first. that the plane will 
perform as well in the air as it does on paper, and 
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Boeing President William Allen, holding a 
model of 707, got directors to okay the project 


second, that sufficient buyers will be found for it. 

The second assumption makes the 707 one of 
the biggest gambles in aircraft history. Unlike the 
De Havilland Aircraft Company, whose develop- 
ment of the Comet was helped by advance orders 
from the government-owned British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, Boeing has shouldered the en- 
tire risk and expense of building the 707. As of 
today, with the prototype model almost ready to 
wheel out of the hangar and $15,000,000 already 
committed to the project, Boeing has not received . 
a single order for the 707. The government has not 
appropriated any funds yet for the purchase of a 
jet transport or tanker. and until it does, Boeing 
hesitates to set a price for a commercial ‘airliner. 

The burden of this huge venture falls mainly 
on the shoulders of Boeing President William Mc- 
Pherson (Bill) Allen, probably the most reluctant 
man ever to risk $15,000,000 on a single chip. 
Tall, spare and balding, wearing rimless glasses and 
well-cut subdued clothing, Allen looks the antith- 
esis of a swashbuckling tycoon. A canny business- 
man and a lawyer, governing a vast company with 
63,600 employees in three big plants across the 
country, he finds his conservative instincts con- 
stantly assailed by the uncertainties and risks of the 
aircraft industry. 

Not that Allen isn’t sold on the future of com- 
mercial jet aircraft. He is. In 1949, he donned a 
Buck Rogers-type helmet and parachute and took 
a flight in the cramped bombardier’s compartment 
of a Boeing B-47 six-jet bomber over Wichita, 
Kansas. It was his first jet flight, and he has been a 
jet enthusiast ever since. But Allen knows that en- 
thusiasm doesn’t build successful aircraft. That re- 
quires hard money—lots of it. And in 1949, his 
biggest potential customer, the U.S. Air Force, was 
concentrating on building heavy jet bombers; it 
showed no interest in fast jet transports for military 


BOEING 707 
1410 MILES 1459 MILES 1531 MILES 1694 MILES 2469 MILES 
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THESE ARE SOME OF THE THEATRES THAT wilt BE PLAYING “SASKATCHEWAN” purine THE FOUR-WEEK PERIOD STARTING MARCH 10 
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uses. Even the need for a high-speed jet 
tanker plane to refuel jet bombers and 
fighters in flight was not felt then. 

If any further deterrent was neces- 
sary, Allen could find it in his own 
experience. Twice since he became 
president, Boeing has lost heavily on 
new planes: once in 1945 when it 
dropped $12,000,000 on the Strato- 
cruiser, in part because of rising labor 
and material costs after the sale price 
had been set, and again in 1946 when 
it lost about $2,000,000 on a small, 
feeder-line plane project because there 
weren’t enough customers. 


Bombarded with Propaganda 


But within the Boeing organization 
itself, the pressure to tackle a jet trans- 
port began to mount. The prelimi- 
nary-design people sent Allen scores 
of dreamboat sketches. Sales bosses 
brought in alarming stories of progress 
on jet designs by competing aircraft 
companies. In the small private dining 
room at Boeing’s Seattle plant where 
company brass lunched, jet enthusiasts 
subjected him to an endless barrage of 
propaganda. 

Then, on a trip to England in 1950, 
Allen made what he regarded as an en- 
couraging discovery. Visiting the De 
Havilland factory, he was startled to 
see that the Comet was being built al- 
most entirely by hand. If an Ameri- 
can company could find the capital for 
the huge initial investment required to 
make the necessary dies and tools for a 
large-scale assembly line, he figured, 
it could soon outproduce the British. 
And large-scale production means 
lower-priced aircraft—a fact that ulti- 
mately could give the United States 
dominance in the jet-transport field. 

“Their production-line tooling was 
similar to what we would use to build 
one experimental airplane,” Allen said 
recently. 

In a conference with two associates 
traveling with him—Maynard Pennell, 
chief of Boeing’s preliminary-design 
section, and Kenneth Luplow, its 
European sales chief—Allen briefly 
considered the possibility of building 
a jet transport. But by the time the 
three men returned to this country, the 
Korean war had begun, and all Amer- 
ican airplane makers were loaded with 


urgent military contracts. Even pre- 
liminary planning on a jet-transport 
venture had to be postponed—while 
Britain’s Comet seized the initiative 
with highly publicized flights across 
Europe into Africa and Asia. 

Early in 1952, however, the then 
Defense Secretary, Robert Lovett, said 
the military now did want faster air 
transports to save time on troop and 
freight movements—and he urged re- 
search in that direction. 

For the first time, Allen, the busi- 
nessman, saw a glimmer of light: if 
Boeing could put up the money to 
build a prototype, he thought, maybe 
the military would buy jetliners as 
aerial transports, freighters and tank- 
ers. It was still a gamble, but the odds 
were better. 

Allen sent a long questionnaire to all 
departments of his company, asking if 
an efficient and effective jet transport 
could now be built. The response was 
an overwhelming yes, though the de- 
gree of enthusiasm varied from warm 
to red hot. Carefully Allen gathered all 
pertinent information, data and de- 
signs. He called in Ken Gordon, his 
commercial sales chief, and told him to 
get ready for one of his toughest sell- 
ing jobs. Then, like a general with all 
men and officers in position, he was 
ready to confront the Boeing board of 
directors. 


First Test Flight for B-52 


Just before the fateful board meet- 
ing, the Boeing B-52 bomber—fastest 
heavy military airplane in the world— 
made its first test flight. Allen was on 
the roof of the administration building 
at Seattle with other Boeing brass as 
the eight-jet, 150,000-horsepower be- 
hemoth thundered down the runway 
and took the air. The dignified-looking 
Allen waved his arm like a college 
cheerleader and shouted: “Pour it to 
*em, boy! Pour it to ’em!” 

A few days later, on April 22, 1952, 
a dozen directors gathered around the 
shiny table in the company’s board 
room. Allen opened the critical meet- 
ing with a brief outline of his plans for 
a jet transport, then called on senior 
vice-president Wellwood Beall to give 
details. 

As Beall explained the thinking that 
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lay behind the project, Ralph Bell, di- 
rector of sales, produced three paint- 
ings of the proposed transport and 
placed them on an easel. They showed 
an airliner with a sharply-angled swept- 
back wing. The engines—the same 
powerful J-57s that power the B-52 
bomber and won the Collier Trophy for 
1952 (Collier’s, December 25, 1953)— 
were slung beneath the wing in pods 
on long booms. Only the hull of the 
plane was conservative—a cigar-shaped 
metal envelope with plenty of room for 
passengers and luggage. 


Why Prototype Model Was Best 


Beall also called other department 
heads before the directors. One by one, 
they placed charts and graphs on the 
easel and gave facts and figures sup- 
porting the proposal. The management 
staff argued in favor of first building a 
prototype model, instead of plunging at 
once into production as Boeing had 
with the Stratocruiser. A prototype, 
they said, would reduce the dollar risk, 
provide valuable information and test 
data, and give the sales staff a flying 
demonstrator to show military and air- 
line officials. 

Now came the bill—the cost of 
building the prototype. When board 
members saw the digits stretching out 
to $15,000,000, some were brought up 
short. They knew that the fifteen mil- 
lion would be only the first drop in the 
bucket if Boeing decided to tool up 
for a production-line airplane. Tooling 
alone would probably cost $50,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000; other expenses 
might well push the total investment 
past $100,000,000 before the first pro- 
duction model came off the line. 

That sum was larger than the value 
of the company. The board members 
knew Boeing could make the plane, 
but putting money on the block was 
something else again. However, Allen 
had a suggestion. Maybe, he said, 
federal tax officials would permit the 
company to charge the construction 
costs to current expenditures instead 
of amortizing them over several years. 
If so, he said, part of the money could 
be taken from funds set aside to pay 
the excess-profits tax. 

Summing up, Allen said he was con- 
vinced of the need for an American 
jet transport—both for security rea- 
sons and to maintain United States’ 
position on the world air lanes. If a 
commercial plane alone was en- 
visioned, he said, the risk would prob- 
ably be too great. But, he added, there 
was a real military need as well, and 
the project looked like a justified busi- 
ness risk. 

The directors agreed. They author- 
ized construction of the 707—provid- 
ing the Treasury Department approved 
the tax proposal. 

Confident that the Treasury would 
give its blessing (it later did), Allen 
went into action at once. While other 
directors were relaxing at his home 
after dinner that evening, the Boeing 
president sent his right-hand man, sen- 
ior vice-president Beall, on a flying 
mission to Pratt & Whitney at Hartford, 
Connecticut, to line up production of 
the engines for the 707. 

Some of Allen’s eagerness to get 
started on the plane brushed off on 
Beall; he was stopped by a policeman 
for speeding on the way to the airport. 

Within 48 hours, chief project en- 
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offered suggestions—but no orders 





gineer Pennell began to mobilize what 
was to become a small army of em- 
ployees for Project X. His first move 
was to assemble more than 300 en- 
gineers in a special section of the en- 
gineer building at the Renton plant. 
There on a sea of drafting boards, they 
soon began mapping out the infinite de- 
tails which machinists would later 
translate into the metal reality of tools, 
dies and jigs for the big jet plane. 

Proposals that the prototype plane 
be equipped with seats, passenger win- 
dows and fancy trimming were over- 
tuled. It was decided to build a Spartan 
model which could be easily converted 
into a commercial transport, a military 
tanker or a cargo plane. 

There were many other complicated 
problems; What type of landing gear 
should be used? How heavy should 
the plane’s skin be? Where should the 
engines be mounted? Should the wings 
be flexible to withstand shocks from 
air bumps at almost sonic speeds? 

While engineers and draftsmen 
toiled long hours over their tables, 
workmen erected a wall in the corner 
of a big hangarlike building nearby, 
and an iron curtain of secrecy was 
lowered on Project X. 

It was decided then, as part of the 
policy of secrecy, to borrow the model 
number 367-80 from the older aircraft, 
which had no connection with the 707. 

Guards were given strict instructions 
to admit no one without the special 
red-and-white pass which said “367-80 
MOCK-UP.” One day not long after- 
ward, guard Maurice Welsh stopped a 
man who tried to get into the Walled 
Village to see the division superintend- 
ent, Joe Donnelly, without a pass. “This 
guy says to me, ‘Tell Donnelly I’m 
here,’ ” Welsh recalls. “I told him he’d 
have to call Donnelly himself from out- 
side. My orders were to keep out 
everybody without passes ‘cause we 
didn’t want the competition knowing 
what we were doing. 

“Then a few minutes later, Donnelly 
comes steaming out, saying that it was 
Mr. Allen himself I’d refused to let in,” 
Welsh continued. “Mr. Allen didn’t 
get sore, though, and he complimented 
me on doing my duty. After that, he 
always carried a pass.” 

The first task of the workmen inside 
the Walled Village was to build a “full- 
size wooden model of the 707 com- 
plete with wiring, on which engineers 
could work out construction problems. 


Another Kind of Iron Curtain 


As the mock-up neared completion, 
the iron curtain was extended further 
across the building to enclose another 
section—promptly designated “final- 
assembly area.” Here, behind long 
counters, men began sorting and shelv- 
ing nuts, bolts and sheets of metal. 

The tempo of life in the Walled Vil- 
lage grew steadily. On March 4, 1953, 
bright yellow fork-lifts carried some 
large steel girders into the final-assem- 
bly area, and work was started on the 
wing center section. This section is to 
a plane what a keel is to a ship. It 
meant the start of actual construction. 

Progress was steady. In some re- 
spects, building a jet transport was an 
old story to the workers; they already 
had built B-47 Stratojet and B-52 
Stratofortress bombers. But the 707 
raised many new problems; because 
this plane will carry passengers and 
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cargo, the hull is more bulky and the 
load dispersal is different. 

Every few days the Boeing president 
would make a personal tour of the 
project. Accompanied by the ruddy- 
faced Donnelly, Allen would stop, ask 
questions and observe everything that 
was going on. 

“Mostly he wanted to know if we 
were on schedule, and if the costs were 
running too high,” Donnelly recalls. 

The workers took the visits of Boe- 
ing’s president in stride. “We couldn’t 
bother to be on our best behavior for 
the boss because we had too much to 
do,” says shop clerk Mrs. Burnelle At- 
kinson. “If he was in the way, we just 
had to ask him to please move. After 
all, our work was more important.” 


As Logbook Recorded Progress 


From a muted hum, the noises inside 
the Walled Village crescendoed as more 
and more workmen were added to the 
project. The only quiet in the sea of 
noise was the shack where Donnelly 
watched with eagle eyes. Into his big 
gray logbook went the record of prog- 
ress, balanced against an unyielding 
schedule. 

As the wings grew, so did the scaf- 
folding and the jungle-gym of steel fix- 
tures around it. Above the wing root 
and through the scaffolding could be 
seen the whale’s ribs of the fuselage. 
The swarm of men clustering around 
and inside the growing plane grew 
thicker. Men working on the left wing 
competed furiously against those on 
the right wing. One group, knowing 
certain bolts were hard to come by, 
stole them from another. The team on 
the other wing stole them back and 
found a better hiding place. 

“I started building the right wing 
with my squad, and Shorty Dixon had 
the left wing,” says mechanic Nick Ful- 
bright. “We were ahead most of the 
way, and we hung the first engines. But 
then Shorty’s crew caught up and now 
we're just about even. It’s been a close 
race. The foremen don't discourage us, 
either. They come over and always say 
the other wing’s ahead.” 

In the engineering building of the 
Renton plant, chief project engineer 
Pennell also was working to a sched- 
ule, and he had his own problems. One 
of the biggest was weight. The more 
weight his boys could save without 
sacrificing strength, the more efficient 
the plane could be, the more pay load 
it could carry. Pennell set a “target 
weight” so low that many engineers 
said it would be impossible to meet. 

But Pennell and his group found 
that magnesium alloy could be used for 
heavier aluminum in some places never 
before considered. Instead of a two- 
wheel landing gear, they designed a 
four-wheel rig that saved more than 
1,000 pounds. They also made the 
landing gear so it would fold up into 
the belly of the plane instead of into 
the wing section; it saved weight be- 
cause it did away with extra supports 
needed to buttress openings in the wing. 

Like others in Boeing management, 
Pennell worried a lot about the cost of 
the airplane. Some engineers had ideas 
for changes that would cost a lot of 
money. Most were ruled out. “We 
built the best plane we could, just for 
the specific job needed,” says Pennell. 
“We were our own customer, and we 
were painfully aware of the cost of 
changes.” 

Back inside the Walled Village, the 
skeleton was completed on July 29, 
1953, and workmen started to attach 
sheets of aluminum alloy—the “skin” 


of the plane—to the nose section and 
body, to prepare for the landing gear, 
wire the interior, and install tubing and 
fuel tanks. Yellowish splotches began 
to appear where the aluminum skin was 
sealed by workmen called “goopers.” 
(Goop is the name given to a special 
sealing chemical devised to withstand 
the expansion and contraction of metal 
at high altitudes, where the tempera- 
ture is so low that rubber becomes 
glassy and oil freezes.) 

As work became more intense, the 
morale of the employees rose. Ab- 
senteeism was less than half the rate 
for other production shops at Boeing. 
There was practically no labor turnover, 
and tardiness diminished. Workmen 
on the plane began to talk about it as 
if it belonged to them personally. “The 
first flight is going to be a red-letter 
day for us,” says Dean Pearson, a 
“gooper.” “All the people in the shop 
would like to be aboard.” 

Early in January this year, the last 
sheets of aluminum skin were fitted to 
the nose section and body. In the last 
week of January, President Allen and 
Donnelly walked along the three decks 
of the scaffolding, climbed ladders and 
looked into the interior. “She should 
be sitting on her feet pretty soon,” Don- 
nelly remarked as Allen inspected the 
landing gear. “It looks good, Joe,” Al- 
len replied quietly and departed. 

A few days later, the landing gear 
was attached and the 707 for the first 
time rested on its own weight. Although 
the budding aircraft was still obscured 
in jigs, the workmen could see the day 
approaching when it would be wheeled 
onto the landing apron. 

“All of us workers realize we have 
to do a good job on this plane,” says 
mechanic William H. Eltz, who works 
on the control system. “The company’s 
reputation is at stake.” 


Ideas from Many Sources 


Ever since the jet transport was 
first conceived, Boeing’s engineers and 
salesmen had been visiting major air- 
lines and the military services to find 
out just what they wanted in such a 
plane. Although these prospective cus- 
tomers didn’t realize it, their comments 
were in large measure responsible for 
many design features in the 707. Some 
airline operators wanted the aircraft to 
have two seats on each side, some 
wanted three seats on one side and two 
on the other, some wanted six abreast. 
Boeing finally decided to build the 
plane large enough to permit almost 
any of the desired seating arrange- 
ments. Provisions were also made to 
include airborne radar, aerial tanker 
equipment, cargo hoists and anti- 
icing systems on production models. 

But while the prospective customers 
had plenty of suggestions, they adopted 
a wait-and-see attitude about actual 
orders—especially after learning that a 
production-line 707 would probably 
cost them at least $3,000,000. 

Nevertheless, Allen and his associ- 
ates at Boeing regard the future with- 
out undue qualms. They are heartened 
by the Defense Department’s increased 
emphasis on the Air Force. To them it 
means that Uncle Sam soon will be in 
the market for high-speed jet tankers 
and troop and cargo transports. In fact, 
they hope that the 707 will be sold to 
the Air Force within the year—and 
that orders from commercial airlines 
will follow. If Boeing's hopes are ful- 
filled, America may move to the fore in 
the jet-transport field—and Bill Allen’s 
gamble will have hit the jack pot. 
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Tail of the Skyrocket, first airplane 
to fly twice the speed of sound 


tested in 1939 





Tail of the experimental DC-4E, 








Tail of the new DC-7 





webes Pie hey 


Which tail identifies America's fastest airliner P 


All three of the aircraft tails above belong to 
Douglas planes. But one of them—the big, single 
vertical fin—identifies the new DC-7, fastest in 
America, 50 m.p.h. faster than any other airplane 
in normal airline operation. 

Like all of the famous ‘“‘DC” family of airliners, 
you can recognize the DC-7 by the clean straight- 
line shape of the cabin right back to the giant, single 
tail. What does this mean to you? 





This correct shape means extra speed and range 
from the four powerful new turbo-compound en- 
gines—more capacity for luxuries like radiant heat- 
ing and air conditioning, wider seats and aisles. 
It means greater flight efficiency to the airlines, low 
fares to you. 

The new DC-7 is another of the many reasons 
why Douglas, since 1935, has been the major factor 
in the world-wide growth of air travel. 


Douglas airliners circle the globe. 
Fly the DC-6, DC-6B or the new DC-7 
on these leading airlines: 


AA Argentine ¢ *AIGLE AZUR French  ALITALIA Italion * AMERICAN U. S. 
ANA Australian « BCPA Australian New Zecland « BRANIFF U.S, « *CGTA-AA French 
(CMA Mexican ¢ CONTINENTAL U. S. # CPAL Canadian » DELTA-C&S U. S. 
*EASTERN U. S. ¢ FLYING TIGER U.S. * JAL Joponese « KLM Netherlands 

LAI Italion # *LAN Chilean * NATIONAL U. S. « *NORTH AMERICAN U.S. 
NORTHWEST U. S. © PAL Philippine * PANAGRA U. S. « PAN AMERICAN U. S. 
SABENA Belgian ¢ SAS Danish Norwegian Swedish SLICK U. S. 

SWISSAIR Swiss # TAI French ¢ UAT French UNITED U. S.* WESTERN U.S. *soon 


Your clubroom aloft is the luxurious lounge 
in the DC-7—a pleasant, relaxing spot to read, 
chat or watch the world go by. “DC”? means Douglas, 
the most-used, most-proved airliners ever built. 


Twice as many people fly 


FED LD hk So 


as all other airplanes combined 77 





Diapered Dobbins hauling logs are as much a part of the scenery as the snow at this Campton, N.H., lumber area 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Why Do Horses Wear Diapers? 


FEW months ago I was toiling up an old 

lumber road in the White Mountains of 

New Hampshire, when I saw an astonish- 
ing sight: a dozen horses, each clad in a sleek, 
form-fitting panty girdle that gave a graceful 
lilt to the derriére. Some of the horses were haul- 
ing wagons; others were dragging timber. 

Shaken, I clutched at my guide, Alan Chase, a 
practicing realist from Laconia, New Hampshire. 

“Mr. Chase,” I said uneasily, “do you see what 
I see—a flock of horses wearing girdles?” 

He looked at me coldly. “That’s no flock,” he 
said. “It’s a herd. And those aren’t girdles. 
They’re diapers.” 

It seems Chase’s firm—Tekwood, Inc., a subsidi- 
ary of U.S. Plywood—had contracted to do the 
logging in this area. But since the area also served 
as a watershed, he had been asked to use only 
housebroken horses. But evolution had not yet 
produced such a creature, so Chase provided the 
missing link—the diapered Dobbin. 

Tekwood’s horses in their three-cornered pants 
were engaged in only one small aspect of New 
Hampshire’s vast lumber industry, but to me they 
seemed symbolic. The same Yankee ingenuity that 
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By BEN MERSON 


solved the relatively minor watershed problem 
has been turned loose in New Hampshire with 
equal success on a far more vital problem: how 
to keep the state’s forest resources from being 
hopelessly ruined. The results have been so im- 
pressive that they are being studied in every corner 
of the nation. 

Not long ago, New Hampshire, like many other 
states, was in great danger of destroying its valu- 
able stand of trees. The situation could have been 
disastrous—to the state’s economy, which leans 
heavily on lumber, to its water supply, to its farm- 
land, to its flood-control prospects. Today the 
danger is past. New Hampshire is accomplishing 
a revolution in forest management by a series of 
paradoxes: by cutting fewer trees, farmers are 
making money, are growing trees without planting 
them—and are paving the way for a bigger and 
better tree harvest every year. 

In short, Mr. Average Citizen—35,000 of him— 
has taken scientific forestry out of the laboratory 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S BY ARTHUR GRIFFIN 


and transplanted it to his New Hampshire wood 
lot. He is growing trees like a perennial garden. 

“Don’t seem logical, but it sure seems to work,” 
admitted a West Ossipee wood-lot owner whom I 
visited in the company of a county forester. 

I listened as the forester explained the technique 
to a neighboring farmer, who had strolled over to 
join the conversation. The idea is to cut your trees 
according to a blueprint laid out by the state. If 
trees are of similar age, you cut them in rows or 
patches. If they are of different age, you cut them 
selectively, so the old trees can’t smother the young. 
Wherever possible, you harvest all those that are 
diseased or overmature. And you always leave sap- 
lings to grow. “Nature does the rest,” the forester 
told the farmer. “It reseeds your. land automati- 
cally. And it automatically improves your stock.” 

“Sounds like it also improves your muscles,” re- 
torted the farmer. “Clear-cutting is a lot easier.” 

Clear-cutting means leveling the woodland— 
hacking down every tree, stick and sprout. It may 
be a desirable method when all the trees on a plot 
are the same age—but otherwise it’s virtually cata- 
strophic. A woodland slaughtered by clear-cutting 
may take 80 years or more to come back. And 
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—the superlative vinegar that brings out 
the best in catsup flavor 


Try these other DEL MONTE 
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what comes back is often worthless— 
a growth of spindly poles or scrawny 
weed trees, 

New Hampshire’s pioneer forestry 
program is putting an end to clear- 
cutting. But in many other parts of the 
nation it is going on with undiminished 
zeal. The dismal precedent was set at 
the start of America’s industrial age, 
which created a need for timber such 
as had never been known before. Tract 
after tract was stripped bare. And as 
the demands were met, new industries 
sprang up with new demands. The 
supply seemed inexhaustible. Nature 
regenerated the cutover lands. But it 
was a deceptive growth. Just as weeds 
grow faster than garden crops, so do 
weed trees grow faster on clear-cut 
land. Good timber became scarcer, and 
the prices higher. Whereupon lumber- 
men cut more. The more they cut, the 
poorer the trees became—and the more 
they had to cut. It was a vicious cycle 
that went on for generations. 


Few Adopt Scientific Forestry 


In recent years, a few large wood- 
land owners—such as the International 
Paper Company, the St. Regis Paper 
Company, the Draper Corporation, the 
Brown Company and the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Company—have become 
aware of the dangers and have turned 
to scientific forestry. But they own only 
a fraction of the nation’s private wood- 
land. Most of it is owned by 4,200,000 
individual citizens, in average lots of 
62 acres. “And the majority of these 
small owners,” says the U.S. Forest 
Service, “still cling to the disastrous tra- 
dition of clear-cutting.” 

If the process continues, scientists 
fear that huge portions of America may 
ultimately turn into wasteland, since 
growing trees are nature’s protection 
against itself, preventing floods, land- 
slides and soil erosion, and acting as 
reservoirs for our drinking water. 

“But hoarding trees is not the an- 
swer,” says U.S. Research Forester 
Victor S. Jensen. “They can’t all be 
left fo stand around like museum 
pieces. They’d rot.” 

So would our economy, which can- 
not exist without trees. Lumbering is 
an industry in at least 40 of our states. 
And almost every state has plants which 
manufacture timber-based products, 
ranging from furniture, paper and ply- 
wood to partitions, panels and heels; 
from pianos, rayons and plastics to 
toilet seats, coffins and toys—necessi- 
ties and luxuries from the cradle to the 
grave, with a total value of billions. 

Lumber is particularly important to 
New Hampshire, where half of the 
200,000 working citizens earn their liv- 
ing directly or indirectly from the 
forests. 

Until the present program was 
launched, the Granite State’s future was 
one of the bleakest in the land. Much 
of her greenery was an illusion. Gen- 
erations of clear-cutting and misman- 
agement had so dwarfed her trees that 
many of them were good for noth- 
ing but stakes or posts. Large areas 
seemed doomed to become wasteland 
within forty years, according to the 
National Planning Association. 

Jronically, the slaughter of the for- 
ests stemmed as much from a state law 
as it did from ignorance or greed. 

“Whoever wrote that law,” said Ed- 
mond White, a lean, wiry lumberjack of 
Center Conway, “must have written it 
with a porcupine quill. No matter what 
you did, you got stuck. Not only was 
woodland taxed as land, but the value 
of the trees was‘added to the assess- 





ment. The only way you could get a 
tax reduction was by cutting the trees 
down. And partial or selective cutting 
wouldn’t do. The assessor could claim 
you were just removing excess growth.” 

At the same time, the law was so 
loosely drawn that an assessor could 
tax what he chose, and ignore what he 
chose, One of them frankly told me: 
“We could use our office to pay back 
friends or square grudges. Most of us 
didn’t, of course—but we did tax tim- 
berland to the hilt, so the owner had no 
choice but to strip it clear.” 

Today the situation has been dra- 
matically reversed by legislation that 
makes cash out of conservation sense. 
The new law releases all growing trees 
from taxation. Only the land on which 
they stand is assessed—and it’s as- 
sessed reasonably and fairly, like pas- 
ture land. When the trees are eventually 
cut, the owner pays a 10 per cent tax 
on the market value of the wood. 

But—and this is the revolutionary 
feature that is making other states take 
notice—the owner receives a 30 per 
cent rebate on his tax if he follows the 
state’s simple conservation blueprint. 

The law is the brain child of Sher- 
man Adams, former governor of New 
Hampshire who is now assistant to 
President Eisenhower. Before entering 
politics, Adams had worked for years 
as a timber expert, and he was sure his 
law would be welcomed. 

It was and it wasn’t. Introduction of 
the bill in the spring of 1949 touched 
off a furious battle in the state legisla- 
ture. The most violent opposition came 
from some of the tax asstssors whose 
powers would be curbed. Joining in 
the opposition were many sincere leg- 
islators who doubted the law was work- 
able. And egging them on were certain 
timber operators, some of whom feared 
that wood-lot owners, once they real- 
ized the value of their property, would 
stop selling at bargain rates. 

The wrangle over the bill provoked 
such acrimony as had rarely been heard 
in the halls at Concord. 

At last the measure was put to a 
roll call—and the House voted to kill 
it, by one vote: 163 to 162. 


Unusual Action by the Speaker 


The victors cheered. But then, as 
they stood around congratulating them- 
selves, Speaker Richard F. Upton 
tapped his gavel and quietly an- 
nounced, “While it is not customary 
for the speaker to do so, I will in this 
case exercise my constitutional right to 
vote. I vote in favor of the bill.” 

His tying ballot saved the measure 
and it was sent back to committee. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of individuals 
and organizations rallied to its support, 
among them the Society for the Protec- 
tion of New Hampshire Forests, the 
State Grange, the Taxpayers Federa- 
tion, the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
League of Women Voters and the 
American Legion. When the bill came 
up for a new test it passed by a wide 
margin. 

Said one of the opposing legislators, 
“Now that we've got this law, let’s try 
to make it work.” 

Making it work is the job of the New 
Hampshire county foresters. There are 
only eight of them, all hand-picked, and 
all paid in part by the U.S. Extension 
Forest Service. Each of them has the 
physique of a lumberjack, the tact of 
a diplomat, the single-mindedness of a 
woodpecker—plus a college degree 
with the accent on science. 

They need all of these attributes to 
spread the message of scientific forestry 
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ILLY— GRANDDAUGHTER OF FAMOUS EQUIPOISE 


Sired by Attention, son of Equipoise—Fizzaz, by Pennant, Dam: Banish Ruth, daughter of Pharamond I— 


Banish Fear, by Blue Larkspur. Eligible for Futurity 1954, The Matron 1954, Pimlico Futurity 1954. 


Imagine the thrill of owning a Thoroughbred race horse! 
She’s a beautiful bay filly! She comes from a long line of 
winners! She may bring you a fortune! 

The Kentucky Club “Derby Day” Contest offers you 
an easy way to win her—plus choice seats to the 1954 
Kentucky Derby on May 1st—plus $500.00 for expenses 
and to shoot the works at the races, 

Don’t worry about how you would take care of a race 
horse—even if you live in an apartment. Kentucky Club 
has arranged for and pays the bills for board, training, 
and other maintenance expenses to May 15, 1954. You 
get all the fun and thrills of owning a race horse without 
spending a dime. Later, you can race your prize filly or 
sell her, as you wish. In either case, she can make you 
a fortune. 

Here’s special extra exciting news! It is planned to have 
this prize filly make her first start in one of the races 
during Kentucky Derby week. Kentucky Club takes 
care of the jockey, entry fees, etc. Whatever she wins 
is yours. 

It’s easy to win. Awards will be made for the best 
names for this filly. A good way to start is to fill your 
pipe with Kentucky Club—the thoroughbred of pipe 
tobaccos. Kentucky Club is so smooth and mild and 
satisfying it will help you think better. 

Yes — women can enter this 
contest. The first step is to 
buy a package of Kentucky 
Club. Then write a winning name 
for that Thoroughbred filly. Be 
sure the name does not contain 
more than 14 letters. For example, 
a name might be Deuces Wild. 
Don’t send in this name. Think 
of a better one. Start now! 


The Thoroughbred 
of Pipe Tobaccos 





1. Bay Thoroughbred filly bred and raised by 
Henry H. Knight’s famous Almahurst Farm in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and selected by experts. 


All expenses for your prize filly to May 15, 1954 
paid by Kentucky Club. This covers board; training 
by the experienced trainer L. K. Haggin; and inci- 
dentals. You don’t have to spend a dime. 


3. Two choice seats for 1954 Kentucky Derby— 
plus hotel room for four days—plus $500.00 in cash 
for expenses and to shoot the works at the races. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. In not over 14 letters nor more than three words, write a 
name for the Kentucky Club Thoroughbred filly. Count 
Punctuation or space between words as letters. For example, 

euces Wild counts as 11 letters. Use entry blank or ordinary 
paper. Print your name and address. 


2. Send_as many entries as you wish to “Kentucky Club 
Derby Day Contest”, P. O. Box 94, New York 46, N. Y. 
Each entry must be accompanied by a coupon found in every 
package of Kentucky Club. Entries must be postmarked not 
later than midnight, April 10, 1954. No entries returned. All 
become the property of Mail Pouch Tobacco Company. 


3. Prizes as listed elsewhere on this page will be awarded by 
the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation on the basis of origi- 
nality, aptness of thought and sincerity. Sponsor reserves the 
right to use or not to use the winning name, as he sees fit. 
Judges’ decisions final. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. All 
members of a family may compete, but only one prize to a 
family. 








4. Everyone in United States may enter the contest except 
employees of the manufacturers of Kentucky Club Tobacco, 
its advertising agencies and members of their families. Entries 
must be the original work of contestant. Contest subject to 
Federal, State and local regulations. 


5. Top winner will be notified in ample time to attend the 
Derby; other winners will be notified by mail approximately 
four weeks after close of contest. Prize filly will be delivered 
to winner at Churchill Downs during Derby Day week. If, 
because of accident or other reason, it is necessary to withdraw 
the filly described above, another Thoroughbred of compara- 
ble value and promise will be awarded. List of winners avail- 
able to those requesting same and enclosing a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 
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FIRST PRIZE INCLUDES CHOICE SEATS TO KENTUCKY DERBY PLUS $500.00 CASH 


KENTUCKY CLUB “DERBY DAY” CONTEST 


ewe ae ae ark Ka KKK KK KKK 
TOTAL OF 500 GREAT PRIZES 















Famous MONODATE Universal Genéve 
automatic wrist watch. Tells the date 
and correct time automatically. Winds 
itself with ev flick of the wrist. 17- 
jewel Universal movement protected 
against normal moisture, dust and shock. 
Concealed radium dial. 14 kt. gold-filled 
case beautifully engraved with your 
name, 


A collector’s item. Eight crystal Ken- 
tucky Derby mint julep glasses, perfect 
for all occasions. Unique masterpieces 
sapecially created and inscribed for win- 
ners of this contest by master craftsmen 
of world-famous Imperial Glass 
Bellaire, Ohio. 


ices ENTRY BLANK 


Just write name for Kentucky Club prize filly in not over 
14 letters and not over three words. Count punctuation or 
space between words as letters. 


Corp., 





Mail to ‘Kentucky Club Derby Day Contest’’, Dept. CL-12 
P. O. Box 94, New York 46, New York. 


Send with your entry a Kentucky Club coupon. A coupon 
is in every package of Kentucky Club Pipe Tobacco. 


Entries must be postmarked not later than midnight, 
April 10, 1954. 


Print your name_——__._ ee 
Street —______ 


City_—____________________Zione____State. 
a 
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PICTURES 
THAT PROVE PROGRESS 





THE ROUNDHOUSE WENT SQUARE= 


When the Erie completed its program of providing 100% diesel 
power for its freight and passenger service between New York and 
Chicago, the old roundhouses became a thing of the past. Now 
the roundhouse has gone “square” to service Erie’s diesel fleet — 
keep it in top notch running order for better and more dependable 
service to industry and the public. 





AND THE CABOOSE NOW TALKS 


Notice this modern Erie caboose is different—no cupola, instead 
a bay window from which the conductor can watch his train. 
But there’s a bigger difference—"Radio-equipped for safety, for 
service” says the sign. These cabooses are equipped with radio- 
telephone so that the conductor can talk to passing trains, the 
dispatcher, wayside stations and the engineer up ahead. This is 
another example of Erie’s progressive railroading—providing the 
best in safe, dependable transportation. 







.-.-Mark of Progress 


through the state—because although 
the new law publicized conservation as 
never before, many wood-lot owners 
refuse to accept it on faith. 

During the week I spent watching 
the foresters in action, I saw them liter- 
ally peel off their shirts, take ax in hand 
and show wood-lot owners how to 
mark trees that should be cut. And 
that often was the easy part of the job, 
as brawny T. F. Breon, Carroll County 
forester, wryly told me. “Before you 
can mark a man’s trees,” he said, “you 
sometimes have to uproot his whole 
pattern of thinking.” 


A Lesson in Selective Cutting 


I saw a venerable farmer try to twit 
Breon about the new law. Breon asked 
him if he had cut the pines on his re- 
cently logged wood lot selectively. 

“Mister,” grunted the farmer, “T al- 
ways cut selectively. I select ’em all. 
When I’m done cutting, there ain’t 
nothing left but meadow grass . . . pro- 
vided my horse hasn’t eaten that.” 

“Lucky horse,” said Breon. “And 
unlucky you.” 

The farmer sniffed. 
lucky about me.” 

“Sure there is. Today you have noth- 
ing left but stumps. Ten years from 
now you'll still have nothing but weeds 
—or weed trees.” 

“So what?” said the farmer. 

“So listen,” said Breon. Then, while 
his visitor tugged morosely at his sus- 
penders, the forester explained what 
thousands of New Hampshiremen are 
learning to their profit. “All you have 
to do,” said Breon, “is log your lot 
so that about a third of your mature 
pines are left standing. You can even 
cut all your old ones—if you leave 
enough young ones at least three feet 
tall.” 

“That's all?” demanded the farmer. 

“That’s what gets you a tax rebate,” 
said Breon, “and also a wood lot that 
keeps growing like a garden.” 

Teaching an owner to cut selectively 
is just one of the forester’s chores. He 
is a one-man chamber of woodland 
commerce. If the owner doesn’t know 
how, the forester will estimate his cord- 
age, estimate its value and advise on 
future logging. He’ll furnish price lists, 
lists of buyers and lists of sellers. 

And he’ll provide one more service 
that has endeared him like a dividend 
check: he'll make sure folks don’t get 
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cheated, by outsiders, by one another 
or by themselves. 

I was present when one farmer in 
Chatham, hearing of the virtues of se- 
lective cutting—and knowing nothing 
about it—suddenly began dickering for 
a neighbor’s wood lot. He figured that 
by cutting only half the trees he would 
get back the purchase price, and that 
thereafter all would be profit. “How 
can IJ lose?” he demanded of the for- 
ester whom he had invited along to 
examine the tract. 

“Easily,” the forester told him. “The 
trees are worthless. They're the result 
of clear-cutting.” 

The farmer changed his mind about 
the deal. 

So did the Tamworth woodland 
owner who was offered $7 per thou- 
sand board feet, or a total of $2,100 
for the timber on his property—all the 
timber. “Yeah, it’s clear-cutting, but it 
sure sounds like a lot of money,” he 
told the forester whom I accompanied 
to the scene. 

“It isn’t,” replied the forester bluntly. 
“I have a list here of a dozen buyers 
who’ll pay you twelve and a half dol- 
lars a thousand. And they don’t insist 
on stripping everything off the land.” 

The wood-lot owner looked startled. 
“Give me the list,” he said. “I'll make 
a deal with one of those buyers right 
away.” 

As we drove away, the forester said 
to me, “Next week I'll come back here 
and mark that fellow’s trees for him. 
When they get through logging, he’ll 
have more money than he expected, 
and more than half his trees left.” 

Besides profiting from the valuable 
services of the foresters, the people of 
New Hampshire are getting the bene- 
fit of a remarkable contribution from 
big business. In the 2,600-acre U.S. ex- 
perimental forest in Bartlett, Tekwood, 
Inc., has supplied the man power which 
is making possible a full-scale research 
project into the management of north- 
ern hardwood trees—a project that 
might never have been undertaken 
otherwise. 

Hardwoods are trees which shed 
their leaves annually, such as beech, 
birch and poplar, red and sugar maple. 
Today fine-quality hardwood brings a 
handsome price. 

“Formerly, however,” I was told by 
Victor Jensen, chief of research’ at 
Bartlett, “most landowners hereabouts 
looked on hardwoods as economic eye- 
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sores. They were left to die of old age, 
or hacked away for minor profit.” 

The researchers, said Jensen, were 
mainly interested in the faster-growing 
money crop—the softwoods, which 
bear needles instead of leaves, and 
which predominate in the southern 
half of the state, where 80 per cent of 
the population lives. 

Twenty-five years ago, when he first 
set foot in Bartlett, the lanky, blue- 
eyed Jensen decided that the hard- 
woods were the trees of the future. 
They had almost completely taken 
over the experimental forest, and Jen- 
sen’s scientific training told him that 
what was happening in Bartlett would 
happen throughout most of northern 
New Hampshire, northern Vermont 
and northern New York State, as well 
as in western Maine and western Mas- 
sachusetts. The hardwoods were the 
true trees of these areas. They would 
replace the softwoods by the regular 
cycle of nature. But under existing 
methods of forestry they would be 
stunted or diseased, rotten or overripe. 

“I knew that good forestry could 
prevent this degeneration,” said Jensen. 
“But what was good forestry? Hard- 
woods had always been the stepchild of 
research, so we knew very little.” 


Learning About the Hardwoods 


Jensen decided to find out more. 
Using Bartlett as a laboratory, he em- 
barked on an exhaustive research pro- 
gram. He tested and retested various 
cutting methods, and performed many 
experiments in disease control. By 
1949 his studies had convinced him 
that the Northeast could be one of 
the finest hardwood areas in North 
America, 

But Jensen had experimented only 
on a test-tube scale—mostly on little 
quarter-acre plots of forest. To con- 
vince timber operators and wood-lot 
owners, he had to show them that the 
forestry methods he advocated would 
be profitable on a large-size commer- 
cial scale. 

“At Bartlett I had plenty of acre- 
age,” recalls Jensen. “What I didn’t 
have was money or man power.” An 
appeal to U.S. Senator Styles Bridges 
ultimately brought a Congressional 
grant of $41,000, enough to get opera- 
tions fairly well started. 

Jensen still lacked man power to 
cut, haul and market the trees. Only a 
private firm was equipped for that job, 
but Jensen couldn't offer much of an 
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inducement—merely the privilege of 
buying part of the timber that was 
felled. He wanted other firms to share, 
so they could see for themselves that 
good utilization—putting every type of 
tree to its fullest use—was part of the 
great pattern of conservation. 

After explaining his problem to Alan 
Chase, Tekwood’s stocky, balding 
forty-four-year-old president, Jensen 
asked glumly, “What outfit would ever 
accept a proposition like that?” 

“Mine,” said Chase. 


Tekwood Tackles the Problem 


Tekwood had little to gain. The 
product it manufactures (used in every- 
thing from toys to packaging airplane 
parts) consists of facings of powerful 
paper laminated to a veneer of fine 
hardwood. Few logs of the required 
quality were ready for cutting in Bart- 
lett. But Tekwood went to work, as 
Chase puts it. ‘as a hewer of wood, 
toter of lumber and diaperer of horses.” 

Under Jensen’s direction, the hard- 
wood logging has been going on since 
1950. Bartlett has become a dynamic 
laboratory for solving hardwood prob- 
lems: where to cut for quick profits and 
future profits and, occasionally, how to 
profit by not cutting at all; when to 
patch-cut, strip-cut or cut by single se- 
lection; how to halt wind damage, 
storm damage and soil erosion; how to 
use sunlight as well as chemicals in the 
war against ravaging insects. 

“The program at Bartlett is one of 
the most important in the nation to- 
day,” Dr. V. L. Harper, assistant chief 
of the U.S. Forest Service, in charge of 
research, told me in Washington. “The 
findings affect not only the Northeast, 
but the entire nation. Hardwoods are 
becoming of tremendous commercial 
importance, and there are no large un- 
tapped reservoirs of suitable hardwoods 
left in North America.” 

Just as Jensen’s demonstration areas 
have attracted visitors from all over 
the nation, so has New Hampshire’s 
forest-taxation law become the subject 
of study by a score of states. “No other 
state in the Union has a law that is so 
progressive,” says the National Plan- 
ning Association. 

New Hampshire is justly proud. It 
feels that the law, by its example, may 
do for other states what it is doing for 
the Granite State—restoring the wood- 
lands, restoring the economy and 
building a sounder foundation for the 
future. 


“It was great, Mom! The pilot 
came out and talked to us 
after Pop pinched the hostess” 


IRWIN CAPLAN 
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Radio and TV actress Eva Marie Saint will make her film debut in the movie 
Waterfront, soon to be released by Columbia Pictures. Producer S. P. Eagle 
says Eva “has the look of a young Dietrich.” Director Elia Kazan calls her 
“sweet without being coy, nice without being dull, beautiful without being a 
beauty.” At right, scene shows Eva dancing with dockworker Marlon Brando 
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Gite 


The powder-keg politics of New York’s port workers provide 





Eya’s hard work pays off 
when director Kazan hugs 
her exuberantly for her 
handling of subtle scene 


an offbeat background for a powerful picture and a new film face 


F\HE dreary taverns and dank alleyways of the Hoboken dockside are 
| an odd cradle for stardom. But for Eva Marie Saint, who’s been mak- 
ing her first movie there, this low-key setting holds more promise than 

a glamor-glutted Hollywood lot. 

The film is called Waterfront. The script, by Budd Schulberg, springs 
from the 1949 Pulitzer-prize-winning news series by Malcolm Johnson. 
And it’s been filmed along the river fronts of Hoboken, Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan, by producer S. P. Eagle (The African Queen) and director Elia Ka- 
zan (A Streetcar Named Desire). Miss Saint, a deceptively fragile-looking 
blonde, is the only girl to be featured in a blockbuster cast involving Marlon 
Brando, Karl Malden, Lee J. Cobb, Rod Steiger and Leif Erickson. 

With the Waterfront assignment, Eva, twenty-eight and married to TV 
director Jeffrey Hayden, is capping seven years of radio and TV work in 
daytime serials (One Man’s Family, Young Dr. Malone) and on major dra- 
matic shows. It all started with her performance in Horton Foote’s notable 
NBC-TV play of last season, The Trip to Bountiful. Reversing accepted 
pattern, television producer Fred Coe took Bountiful to Broadway. Eva 
went with it. Kazan and Eagle spotted her there. 

In Waterfront, she plays a convent-bred youngster whose menfolk work 
the docks. And according to Eagle, Eva’s portrayal “has a quality that’s 
delicate, elusive and tough when necessary.” Apparently, her performance 
doesn’t reflect her rough-and-tumble indoctrination. The shooting schedule 
stretched over 50 days and nights of clammy cold and drizzle. Eva worked 
in a flimsy cloth coat and chain-store dress on rooftops, in bars, on docks. 
Brando coached and fed her. Malden counseled her. Kazan helped her 
live and breathe the part. 

What happens now? Well, it’s no news that looks, talent and intelli- 
gence don’t make a star. Providence has to be in there pitching. “And 
there must be a frame of personality to lean on,” says Coe. “Eva has it. 
She’s really a man’s dream.” And Eva’s own dream? It lies somewhere be- 
yond Bountiful and Hoboken. —EVELYN HARVEY 





Eva and parish priest, played by Karl Malden, look on at stevedores’ 
skirmish during shape-up. Real pierworkers were used for mob scenes 





Bedroom scene with Brando, filmed in Hoboken hotel, is significant In realistic free-for-all, Brando, a regenerated apprentice mobster, takes 
moment in story of sensitive schoolgirl involved in waterfront war on the racket boys; and Saint, mixing in the melee, tries to help him 
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It wasn’t trouble he faced; it was treachery. His wife 


was telling all his secrets—to the Internal Revenue man! 


Lawson proceeded to East 63d Street near 

Park Avenue and rang the doorbell of a 
six-story, strikingly modernized brownstone house. 
A grave butler admitted Mr. Lawson to an elegant 
red-and-gold foyer. On the walls were two paint- 
ings, both Picassos. Mr. Lawson showed his cre- 
dentials, took off his overcoat, picked up his 
brief case and said he had an appointment with two 
taxpayers: Horace Davis and Dr. Nicole Davis, his 
wife. He said further that he was an agent from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and was on gov- 
ernment business. 

“Yes, sir,” the butler said. “Would you come 
this way, please?” 

At the rear of the house was a splendid room, 
lavishly furnished in modern style and complete 
with brick fireplace, barbecue pit, rotisserie and 
bar. Full-length glass doors looked out onto a dead 
and frozen garden. A lawyer whom Lawson had 
met previously—a Mr. Blaine Leslie—was waiting 
for him there. { 

“Good morning,” he said. “You know me, Law- 
son—I’m Big Deal’s mouthpiece. At least, that’s 
how he customarily refers to me.” 

“Of course,” Lawson said. “How are you, Mr. 
Leslie?” 

“How am I?” Leslie said, and gave a hollow 
laugh. “I’m sunk, torpedoed. All is lost.” 

“Really? I wouldn’t say it’s that bad.” 

“I’m not referring to my client’s possible tax lia- 
bilities; those aren’t my province. The fact is that 
his personal life is shot; he’s going to get a divorce.” 

“Js that so?” Lawson said, and opened his brief 
case and spread. out several papers on the bar. 
“From the doctor, I presume?” 

“Who else?” Leslie said, and shook his head. 
“There was a perfect marriage. Everybody who 
knows them is crazy about them and wishes them 
well. What’s the world coming to?” 

“More honesty in making out returns, I hope,” 
Lawson said. “Mr. Leslie, I have here Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis’ tax forms for nineteen fifty, fifty-one 
and fifty-two. They have been audited. They are 
not satisfactory so far as deductions are con- 
cerned, which is why I requested this interview.” 

“What’s the main difficulty?” 

“Their business-expense deductions are out of 


O- January day in New York City, Mr. H. T. 


all reason when compared to their total income. 
Furthermore, most of them aren’t substantiated.” 

“That’s the way Big Deal works,” Leslie said. 
“His operations are founded on good will. It costs 
him far too much to keep going—I’ve been telling 
him that for years.” 

“He should keep better records,” Lawson said, 
“if he expects us to—” 

“Big Deal hasn’t got time to keep records, Any- 
how, working with their accountant is the doctor’s 
job. Has she fallen down?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps she has the supporting 
papers around somewhere. That’s why I’m here 
today.” 

Leslie sighed and pressed a button on the wall. 
The butler came in wiping his eyes. 

“Now, now, Tindall,” the lawyer said. “Mustn’t 
take it too hard, my boy. Nothing this good lasts 
forever.” 

“I can’t believe it, sir,” Tindall said. “We were 
all so happy here. I venture to say we were the 
only happy servants in Manhattan. Only yester- 
day I was saying to the second upstairs maid—” 

“Don’t turn the knife in the wound, Tindall. 
Would you call Dr. Davis for Mr. Lawson?” 

“I want to see them both,” Lawson said. 

“Only Dr. Davis is here, sir. Mr. Davis is living 
at a hotel.” 

“He is?” 

“Yes, sir. Just off the Park—he has half a floor. 
Three nights ago when he was at the foot of the 
stairs in the foyer the doctor dropped a plate on 
his head from the second floor. It was one from 
the collection given by Napoleon to the Empress 
Josephine. Irreplaceable. A physician recom- 
mended by Dr. Davis took four stitches in Mr. 
Davis’ scalp. He stated to her then—Mr. Davis, that 
is, to Dr. Davis—that they had obviously come to 
a parting of the ways. Dr. Davis concurred.” 

“Yes, yes,” Leslie said, “I know, Tindall. Has 
Mr. Davis been notified to come here this morning 
as I requested?” 

“Yes, sir. He said he would.” 

“All right, call Dr. Davis—if you will, please.” 

While they waited, Lawson checked through his 
papers and made some notations. Leslie sighed 
heavily. “When I think of the good times I’ve 
had here—some of the best dinners of my life,” he 
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Big Deal held his head. “Pye been 
ruined by my dear, designing wife,” 
he said. “It’s the end of the trail” 
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said. “I’ve never had a client who en- 
tertained so well. Big Deal imported a 
cook from Paris.” 

“Whose salary has largely been put 
down to business expense,” Lawson re- 
marked. 

“His wine is all bottled abroad, with 
special seals. He was living it up.” 

“And putting it down to business ex- 
pense,” Lawson said. 

“Well, he was right. In his kind of 
situation, you have to win friends and 
influence capital. If he got people in 
the right mood with foie gras and the 
creamiest of Camemberts and then got 
them. to let him build a new pipe line 
across Canada, why should Uncle Sam 
object?” 

“T don’t say he should but you have 
to have some kind of receipts for all 
those deductions.” 


R. DAVIS came in, a small, attrac- 
tive, blonde girl with blue eyes. 
She wore a gabardine suit and sensible 
shoes. Her face was slightly flushed. 
“Well, gentlemen,” she said. “What’s 
new? Is this the government agent?” 
“Yes, Doc,” Leslie said. “May I 
present Mr. H. T. Lawson?” 
“Glad to meet you,” she said. “I 
see you two have already set up busi- 


ness at the bar. Draw me one separate * 


maintenance, please.” 

“It has to be divorce, Doc,” Leslie 
said. “Big Deal insists. I’ve been in- 
structed to start proceedings at once.” 

Doc bit her lips. “How’s his head?” 

“Healing and aching. Doc, why did 
you do it?” 

“I had to do something or I’d have 
blown my lid. I recognized the symp- 
toms—I’m a medical woman, you 
know.” She shuddered slightly. “All 
those late nights,” she said, “those big 
parties, the wonderful food and wine 
and music, the chartered airplane trips 
to every part of the world, the house in 


Bermuda, the house in Hawaii, the 
ranch in Mexico, the convertible—” 

In spite of a professional reserve, 
Lawson found himself fascinated. 
“You didn’t like all that, Mrs. Davis?” 

“Would you mind calling me Miss 
Davis? No, that won’t do. I suppose 
you'd better just call me Doc.” 

“All right,” Lawson said. “Now, 
Doc, uh—” 

“Mink coats,” she went on, “and 
sable wraps. I had new ones every 
year—all four years. The old ones I 
used to wear when it was raining. 
Shoes, luggage, dresses, hats, evening 
gowns, bathing suits, jewels, portraits 
by the best artists—you name it and 
I've got it.” 

“Poor Doe!” Leslie said. 

The doctor took a handkerchief 
from her pocket. Her eyes were misty. 

“Uh—yes,” Lawson said. “But I 
don’t see—” 

“Let me finish,” she said, regaining 
control of herself. “I have given him 
the best four years of my life—” 

“Fifty, fifty-one, fifty-two—’ Law- 
son said. 

“And fifty-three—if you mean dates, 
not years of age. And what did he give 
me? Everything—and I'll never for- 
give him. Now I’m about to be cast 
aside like a blown-out tire.” 

“You busted him on the head with a 
priceless antique,” Leslie said. 

“Oh, that was nothing,” she replied. 
“A mere incident—the end product of 
our other disharmonies, the culmina- 
tion of an unhappy married life. We 
used to argue about whether to have 
pheasant under glass or cog au vin a 
la Henri; whether to go to Miami or 
Rio; whether I would wear a baguette- 
diamond necklace or a diamond tiara 
when we went to the opera. Neither of 
us could sleep—we were too nervous; 
and anyway, we might miss some of 
the people we had to see. We never 
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industrial electrical use. 











. « h\ - 4 Om Tune in “Suspense!” . . . 
~ iE > Yen, CBS Radio Mondays ... 
c / : 2% CBS Television Tuesdays 


Auto-Lite Spark Plugs... 
Ignition Engineered to give 
top performance in your car... 
include a complete line of Resistor, 
Standard, Transport and Marine types. 






Auto-Lite Original Service Parts include 

generators, voltage regulators, starting motors, 

distributors, coils and thousands of electrical and mechanical * 
component parts engineered for best car performance. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY ¢ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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WITH THE NEW, FULLY AUTOMATIC, 
REMINGTON RAND PRINTING CALCULATOR 


This new, performance-packed printing calculator multiplies, 
divides, adds and subtracts amounts up to ten trillion. It 
prints and proves every calculation on the tape. It is the first 
fully automatic printing calculator with all these features: 


Simpla-tape ... printed proof in black and red with all the 
essential elements, no superfluous figures. 


Automatic multiplication ... fully automatic short-cut multi- 
plication with push-button ease. 


Automatic division ... one key to all your answers. 


Automatic credit balances... minus totals distinctively sig- 


nalled as credit balances. 


10-key touch addition and subtraction . . . effortless speed 
through simplified touch operation. 


Constantkey ... Remington Rand’s exclusive multiplication 


“memory” feature. 


Total control . . . for individual or accumulative totals, auto- 


matically to suit your needs. 


Two-color ribbon . . . totals, subtotals and credit balances 


printed in standout red. 


FREE! Ask your Remington Rand Representative 
for an eye-opening demonstration, or send for 
your copy of the “show how” folder illustrated 
here. Write Remington Rand, Room 1833, today. 


Ask for C669. 


Remington. Pland. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


315 FOURTH 





AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 


were alone: Big Deal always had a big 
deal on and somebody and his wife to 
entertain and impress. Toward the last 
1 used to cry when he brought me more 
orchids or tickets in the second row 
center for the new musicals; and of 
course he had circles under his eyes 
and itched terribly.” 

“Itched?” Lawson said. 

“Yes.” she said. “Herpes zoster. 
From time to time I had to give him 
an intramuscular injection of one cc 
of Pituitrin.” 

“Oh,” Lawson said. 

“So there you are,” Doc went on. 
“Big Deal was tiring badly and his 
health was gone, and J was about shot. 
We were filled up to bursting with the 
full life. Both of us were blue and I, 
at least, was tired of the treadmill. My 
heart was broken, Big Deal's had de- 
veloped a nasty systolic murmur, and 
our marriage was a mockery. Some- 
body had to do something. As a medi- 
cal woman—” 

“You decided to give him a concus- 
sion,” Leslie said. 

“It was symbolic,” Doc said. “He 
was hit with a rare object. The end of 
our happiness was expensive.” 

“Well, well,” Lawson said. “This is 
very interesting. I’ve been in on a lot 
of investigations, but this one is—never 
mind.” He had a hard time getting 
back to his pencil, his adding-machine 
tapes and his itemized columns, “Uh 
—Doe, I would like to deal with the 
returns for the years I mentioned,” he 
said. “As I understand it from Mr. 
Leslie, you have handled the account- 
ing for yourself and your husband.” 

“Well, I wanted to be of some use 
to him,” Doe said. “I mean besides pa- 
rading around in Sophie originals and 
being nice to investors’ wives. Big Deal 
had an accountant and three or four 
secretaries, but they were always busy. 
So I took over.” 

“Yes. yes,” Lawson said. “Now, as 
regards this audit—” 











“Think of me,” Doc said, “sitting up 
between the hours of four and six in 
the morning, sorting through Big Deal’s 
tangled affairs. What else could I do 
besides buy clothes and jewels and go 
to night clubs? He made me retire— 
I gave up my practice and concentrated 
on him. So I wrote the checks and paid 
the bills and filed away the receipts—” 


ITH an excitement he subcon- 
sciously felt was unhealthy, Law- 
son said, “At last we are getting 
somewhere, That's what I must have— 
canceled checks, receipted bills, some 
documented explanation of where the 
money went. In the three years we are 
concerned with, you and Big Deal 
claimed a hundred and _ thirty-four 
thousand dollars as deductible ex- 
penses. Many of these items were sim- 
ply lump-sum estimates.” 

Doc looked worried. 
began, “the trouble is—” 

“Mr. Davis is here,” Tindall an- 
nounced from the doorway. 

A tall, thin, intense young man 
joined them. He had expressive hands 
and a resonant, slightly hoarse voice. 
His confiding, sympathetic, high-pres- 
sure charm was as apparent as his 
skimpy English suit and cropped hair. 
On his left temple was a bandage stuck 
on with adhesive tape. 

“How do you do?” he said gener- 
ally. “Let's get right down to it. I 
have to fly to Juarez this afternoon 
and get the divorce. I’m due in Cleve- 
land tomorrow morning on a big deal.” 

“Hello, Big Deal,” Leslie said. “This 
is Mr. H. T. Lawson, from you-know- 
where.” He paused awkwardly. “And 
—well, you know Dr, Davis.” 

“Good morning. Doctor,” Big Deal 
said to his wife. He twitched uncom- 
fortably as he sat down. 

“Itching again, eh?” Doc said. “Well, 
I’m not surprised, You—” 

“What's the matter with you?” Big 
Deal interrupted. “You're red in the 


“Well,” she 
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AN EXCITING, SPINE-CHILLING 
NEW SCIENCE-FICTION SERIAL 


DARK DOMINION 


By DAVID DUNCAN 


A group of courageous men and women, sealed 
off from the rest of the world, are engaged in 
a race against time and treason. Their goal: to 


launch man’s first space station, 


Their hope: 


to save civilization from total destruction. Their 
enemy—one of their own imprisoned group 
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How to help yo husband 
“sell” himself 


TELL HIM ABOUT SURRETWILL—THE SUIT THAT MAKES THE RIGHT IMPRESSION 


First impressions count so much! The cut of a 
man’s suit, the quality and freshness of the fab- 
ric, often speak louder than his calling card. If 
your-husband looks as though he could handle 
the job, he’s a long way toward getting it! 

A Surrétwill suit is a man’s best investment— 


inexpensive, yet it has a custom-tailored look. 
Made of a fine, durable 100% worsted fabric, it 
is as comfortable as a lounging robe. 

A man can wear Surrétwill suits day in and 
day out at the office, or socially after hours, or 
when traveling—and always feel poised, assured, 


well groomed. By mixing and matching with 
Surrétwill slacks, he can build a complete ward- 
robe for a very modest outlay. 

Surrétwill suits and slacks are tailored exclu- 
sively by Rose Brothers of fabrics woven only by 
Pacific Mills. Available in becoming shades of 
flannel and novelty weaves as well as the sturdy 
new 100% worsted twill, 
all identified by the fa- 
mous Surrétwill label. 


P.S. to Husbands: 
Learn how easy it is to 
dress smartly and com- 
fortably on a budget, 
with Surrétwill. Stop in at your Surrétwill cloth- 
ier’s today. Surrétwill Suits are only $50 and 
harmonizing Slacks are only $15.50. 


PIC Craft Fabrics fer Non 





For free tips on better dressed husbands, or names of Surrétwill clothiers, write to Pacific Craft Fabrics, Dept. HA3, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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with NEW View-Master color pictures 


Hundreds of pleasure- 
packed hours for all the 
family when these 
fascinating color pictures 
spring to life in vivid 
3-Dimension realism. 
More than 400 thrilling 
Reels to choose from, 
each with 7 sparkling 
stereo scenes. Ideal 
gifts. Reels, 35¢ each— 
3 for $1. 

Stereoscopes, $2. 























SPORTS AND EXCITEMENT 


a Se 
atlen beesb ae ee 


You're practically “on stage” 
in Hollywood when you see 
your favorites the 
View-Master way...so 
breath-takingly real you feel 
you might reach out 

and touch them. 




















Famous baseball stars... 
cowboys,..adventure stories 
“come-to-life” in 
3-Dimension. Young people 
and oldsters alike enjoy 
their fascination, 

For little tots, there are 
age-old fairy tales, 
presented with new charm. 


3-Dimension scenes so lifelike 
you almost feel you could 
walk into them. Pictures 

of unbelievable beauty... 
great historic interest. 
Entertaining and educational. 


ask to see 


stereoscopic pictures 
At selected photo, gift and department stores 


@Sawyer's inc., Portiand 7, Ore. Makers of the Personal Stereo Camera and the ''Stereo-matic 500"' 3-D Projector. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
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“Have you ever seen 
those guards before?” 





VIRGIL PARTCH 





face. Are you feverish? Have you 
been drinking?” 

“You know I rarely drink,” Doc 
said. “Even your confounded wines. 
As a matter of fact, I have been up- 
stairs at that tremendous porcelain 
stove you had shipped home from Mu- 
nich, closing the embassy.” 

“Closing the what?” 

“Acting the way they do in a for- 
eign country when war has been de- 
clared and the diplomats are going 
home. I’ve been burning papers—all 
the records of our married life. Your 
love letters, the—” 

“Pardon me,” Lawson said impa- 
tiently. “Mr. Davis, we are gathered 
here today to consider your business 
expenditures for a three-year period. 
I must tell you frankly that they have 
made the Director of Internal Reve- 
nue’s head swim.” 

“Nonsense,” Big Deal said. “I have 
to spend money in my business. If I 
didn’t travel all the time, give people 
lavish gifts and entertain expensively 
I couldn’t make a living. I admit it 
costs a lot—” 

“It costs a fortune,” Lawson said, 
“and the government is sharing in pick- 
ing up the tab. Your profession is 
listed in your return as that of engi- 
neer, Mr. Davis. Would you mind ex- 
plaining to me how you do business?” 

“With pleasure,” Big Deal said. 
“Technically I’m a construction engi- 
neer; that’s what I studied in college. 
But I’ve become a human engineer, if 
you follow me. It’s hard to explain, 
Mr. Lawson, but I’m a dealer in good 
will and good times. I bring people to- 
gether. I feed them well, I give them 
presents, I rush across the world to 
them when they need me, and I know 
everybody. When the moment is right, 
I talk business. My method of opera- 
tion takes capital—sometimes millions 
of dollars. I combine brains and 
money, which is occasionally hard to 
do, and I get a percentage. Have I 
made myself clear?” 

“No,” Lawson said. “Doesn’t any- 
body ever entertain you?” 

“Never,” Big Deal said. “I'll start 
again. Mr. Lawson, the world is a 
lonely place. You wouldn’t think so, 
what with airplanes, television, radio 
and the like, but it is. People don’t see 
enough of one another any more; 
they’re alone too much. What the 
world needs is more co-operation. Sup- 


pose a man wants to irrigate ten thou- 
sand acres or build a factory or put a 
useful invention on the market or de- 
velop a new oil field, and he doesn’t 
know how to go about it; he has the 
money and is willing to pay for the 
know-how. Well, that’s where I come 
in, smiling from ear to ear. We amuse 
ourselves and his wite gets a blond 
mink coat and he and I sit down and 
talk face to face—and pretty soon 
there’s another power line in Iran.” 

“He’s sort of an honest con man, 
H. T.,” Leslie said, “working in the 
interests of progress. See?” 

“T see,” Lawson said. “Nevertheless, 
you can’t have tremendous deductions 
that are just estimated in lump sums 
and not substantiated by bills there- 
for, with the dates and persons in- 
volved. If we weren’t so understaffed 
in this district, we’d have been to you 
long before.” 


IG DEAL scratched his chest ab- 

sently. “Look at me, Mr. Lawson,” 
he said. “Do I look like a man who 
would try to cheat Uncle Sam? Why, 
not many years ago, before I even had a 
beard, I was out in Leyte Gulf defend- 
ing my country. I’m a veteran—I have 
the Purple Heart and a large purple 
scar on my right side—” 

“T can testify to that, Mr. Lawson,” 
Doc said. “The scar, that is.” 

“Please don’t interrupt, Doctor,” 
Big Deal said. “Where was I?” 

“Excuse me,” Lawson said, and felt 
himself, to his profound astonishmeat, 
caught up in the surging passions of 
the moment. “I don’t deny you are a 
good citizen and an ex-serviceman, 
Mr. Davis, but that is insufficient rea- 
son for the government to enter a part- 
nership with you for the purpose of 
bringing lonely people together.” 

“He also tears them apart,” Doc in- 
terjected. “Take me, for instance. 
When I was with him, I was lonely. 
Now I’m lonelier than ever.” , 

“You shut up,” Big Deal said. 
“These are your returns too, don’t for- 
get, and when we part I’m going to give 
you everything. It’s your money you 
are talking against.” 

“Look, Big Deal—” Doc began. 

“If I may butt in,” Leslie said, 
“speaking as a legal man—” 

Big Deal ignored them. “I’m help- 
ing develop the backward areas of the 
world,” he said to Lawson. “I’m a one- 
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NOW!... 


Friction Proofed V-8 Uses 10.1% Less Gas... 
Shows 44.7% Less Bearing Damage... 

21.6% Less Starting Friction in 20,000-Mile 
Twin-Car Comparison Test Supervised by 
Independent Licensed Consulting Engineers 


DENVER; COLO. — Two brand new V-8 passenger cars, stock models off the 
showroom floor, have just completed a’round-the-clock, 20-day, 20,000-mile 
comparison test to scientifically measure the money-saving benefits of 
Friction Proofing as a regular car maintenance function. The cars were 
identical models, received identical mechanical checking, and both were 
driven under identical conditions using identical “best” grades of gas and 
oil, Only difference: one car was Friction Proofed regularly during the test; 
the other was not. The winner on every count was the Friction Proofed V-8. 


IDENTICAL TWINS EXCEPT ONE FRICTION PROOFED 


Cars used were as identical as mechanics could make them, Before the test both cars were 
completely dismantled and the more than 400 moving parts in each car’s engine, transmis- 
sion and front wheels were measured with profilometer and micrometer in an Air Corps- 
accepted machine shop, Both cars used identical ‘best’? gasoline and extra heavy duty 10-30 
oil, Both were checked mechanically every 8 hours, tuned every 1,000 miles. Oil was changed 
regularly per car maker’s specifications. Tire pressures were kept identical. During test, 
heads, carburetors and electrical systems were switched to further assure identical conditions, 


TEST COVERED ALL ROAD CONDITIONS 


Conducted under strict supervision of licensed Consulting Engineers who 
are also University of Colorado Engineering Professors, the Twin-Car test 
was run over every type of road condition that might be encountered by 
the average motorist. Here are some of the official certified results: 


Friction Proofed V-8 used 10.1% less gasoline (enough for more than 2,000 

extra miles of driving on same amount of fuel). Friction Proofed V-8 

showed 44.7% less bearing damage, 21.6% less starting friction. 
TRAST f oy 











rei a RD ca 
UP PIKE’S PEAK... INTO DEATH VALLEY 
During the 20-day marathon, the Twin V-8's grees to 108, Cars climbed the highest road 


encountered 4 rainstorms, 10 inches of snow, in the U.S, to Pike’s Peak and were driven 
drove in temperatures ranging from 11 de- down into Death Valley. 


20,000-MILE 
TWIN-CAR PROOF 


FRICTION PROOFING® SAVES 1 GALLON OF GAS IN EVERY 10 


5 










DID 2 YEARS DRIVING IN 20 DAYS: The Twin V-8’s covered the same routes —running in 
tandem and switching lead position every 8 hours. 21 drivers worked in shifts of 8 hours 
each in each car to equalize driver factor. Licensed Consulting Engineers who are also 
University of Colorado Professors, certified the entire test. Winning Friction Proofed V-8 









shown in inset. 


SAME SAVINGS FOR YOUR CAR IN NEXT 
Two YEARS—The Twin-Car compari- 
son test proves again what thousands 
of motorists have learned since 
Wynn’s first put Friction Proofing on 
the market: by reducing engine wear 
and friction, Friction Proofing in- 
creases power and mileage...saves 
at least a gallon of gas in every ten. If 
you’re an average driver, you'll cover 
the same 20,000-mile distance in the 
next 2 years that the Twin V-8’s cov- 
ered in 20 days. By Friction Proofing 
your car regularly you'll average an 
extra 2,000 miles more driving on the 
same gasoline—you'll cut repairs, too! 


CERTIFIED RESULTS OF 


Friction Other 

Proofed V-8 = V-8 
Gasoline miles per gallon 16.98 15.32 
Pitting density 
(bearing damage) 
main bearing inserts 
Starting friction 
(ft. Ibs. required 
to turn dead engine) 


119** 215** 


29.33 37.33 


**Write Wynn Oil Company for Official Cer- 
tification of results signed by the Consulting 
Engineers who supervised the test. 





CITY DRIVING COSTS LESS 
Cars drove many miles through stop-and-go 
traffic in 56 towns and cities. Friction Proofed 
V-8 ran far more economically. 


WHAT IS FRICTION PROOFING*?— 
Friction Proofing is a separate and 
unique maintenance function that 
smoothes the movement of metal on 
metal by chemical penetration. Added 
to your crankcase and gas tank... 
added to transmission and differential 
...Wynn’s Friction Proofing is at- 
tracted to friction points in your car 
where microscopic snagging sawteeth 
cause wear, reduce power. There, 
Wynn’s unique chemical formula 
penetrates and smoothes the metal... 
cutting wear, increasing delivered 
horsepower, boosting gas mileage, 
prolonging your car’s life. 


COMPLETE FRICTION PROOFING* IS QUICK 
—COSTS LITTLE— Your serviceman or 
auto mechanic can Friction Proof 
your car in just a few minutes. Here’s 
all there is to it: (1) Add a pint of 
Wynn’s FRICTION PROOFING FOR ENGINE 
to your crankcase every 1000 miles. 
(2) Add a can of Wynn’s FRICTION 
PROOFING FOR GASOLINE to your gas 
tank regularly. (3) Have Wynn’s 
FRICTION PROOFING FOR GEARS added to 
transmission and differential every 
5000 miles. Wynn Oil Co., 1151 W. 
Fifth St., Azusa, California. 






iad 


a 
eee 
FOR ENGINE 
Ea — 
*Friction Proofing is Wynn's exclusive prod- 
uct for reducing friction between moving 
metals by chemically smoothing and sealing 
the surfaces. 


AVAILABLE IN CANADA, TOO 
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DeLuxe 


TOOTHBRUSHES | 
Each 59¢ 


CARA NOME DEODORANT 
CREAM FOR WOMEN 


EE EAL 





Beauty Special 


SAVE MORE THAN 1/4 


Gun Dela fils 
FACE POWDER 


SES LTE SRD TSP 


“ 


AES 


Stainless, quick-vanishing base; pro- (Regular or Compressed ) 5 

tects after-bath freshness for hours. Six medically approved AND i 
a Gun Delafield LIPSTICK | 

STAG DEODORANT CREAM Hyzon bristles, soft, A82.75 porn, onLY $198 

FOR MEN Checks perspiration medium or hard tex: Value , 

from shower to shower; uae harm ture’; two styles with Your choice of 5 flattering shades a 

your finest shirts. , natural bristles. in both powder and lipstick. a 













BEAUTY 





















































formulas known. Ten 
vitamins plus Iron, Liver 
Concentrate, Vitamin 
Bya. You get more than 
minimum daily require- 
ments of all vitamins 
with known minimums. 


plement provides 


CARA NOME 
Color Shampoo 


$125 


Both for the price of the shampoo! 
Cleanses, colors, conditions; not a 
bleach, not a rinse. Choose from 12 
glamorous shades. 


Cara Nome Natural Curl Permanent, 
with “Neutralock” Neutralizer, assures 
soft, natural-looking waves from very first 
day. Choice of three kits for three dif- 
ferent types of hair—normal, dyed or 
bleached, and grey or white hair. 







$1.50 ee 
Only 












Cara Nome Concentrated Shampoo 
conditions and beautifies hair, brings out 
natural sheen. Excellent sudsing action, 
cleansing properties; equally effective in 
hard or soft water—for all hair types. 


CARA NOME “Natural Curl” 
Permanent for Little Girls 







CARA NOME 
Liquid Lanolin Compound 










“Can you imagine the thrill of los- 
ne all the excess pounds you want 

.. without starving, counting cal- 
aa orien, or taking a drug? It was the 
first time Nora Lacey met any success in losing 
weight, and she actually gained pep and energy 
while reducing! 

“It’s easy — it’s fun, when you lose weight 
my way... the natural way. And the wonder- 
ful thing is you lose it for good because my 
plan is a lifetime beauty plan” 


Gum Delafiald 













$150 


Exciting new lotion for “the one woman in 
ten with sensitive skin” As hair conditioner, 
it highlights natural beauty...as skin 
cleanser and emollient, this hypo-allergenic 
compound keeps complexion and hands 
radiantly lovely. 


Just $100.) 


Complete 





















Designed especially for girls age 2 to 
12. Mild lotion and gentle-acting 
“Neutralock” Neutralizer assures safe, 
natural-looking curls for fine, “baby- 
soft” hair. 


4 Three Lovely Lotions 










YOU GET.. 


Big 120-page 
beauty book 


. 30 days’ supply of 





*0"°" + 





5 Re it R 
i CARA NOME, peach-blush pink, 6 oz. bottle each é Repeat Appetite educing 
$5.95 3. 30 days’ supply 


a WHITE MINK, frosty blue....... 6 oz. bottle 





of Vitamins 


Save nearly 14 PLENAMINS MINERALIZED 
Sy CARA NOME COMBINATION | 7s CY Mem 
“er °189 Peroxide 20 vai, 4. "259.8, en Ss 
as FREE with purchase Sf) 3 
C ‘AR A NOME COMBIN. ATION of any One of the best-balanced This balanced diet-sup- 


Vitamins, 11 mineral 
trace elements, Liver, 
Iron, Vitamin C. Each 
capsule gives more than 
minimum daily require- 
ment of B,, Ba and Iron. 


“Start Today—Like Yourself Better Tomorrow” 





























MULTI-VITAMIN 
FORMULA 
y-10 
Pint 
#198 


Pleasant-tasting liquid 
formula supplies twice 
the minimum daily re- 
quirement of Vitamin 
B,, 5 times the require- 
ment of Iron, plus Vita- 
mins A, D, Bz and Byo. 
Ideal for convalescents. 
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“NowI’mabletodothethings | 
T’ve always wanted. I’m not 
ashamed to go skating, danc- 
ing and to have all the fun I 
missed before. It’s like being 
born all over again!” 

Nora Lacey (address on request) 





of your skin and grace your dressing table. Each | 
beautiful color a delightfully different fragrance. 






For the first time. 


; SPRINGWOOD, carefree yellow. .6 oz. bottle 


_ Cara Nome Make-up Stick 
_ conceals minor blemishes. 
/ Non-drying, non-greasy, 5 shampoos and home perma- 
smart shades ........ $1.50 nents. 8 02...0eeess05 $1.00 


BK SER BEY GES 







Helen Cornell Hair Ban- 
deau, smart-looking wide 
band to keep hair neat; elas- 
ticized, silky, knit-mesh, 39¢ 


Cara Nome Hair Rinse 


Repeat Package, 2.50 
leaves hair soft, lustrous after 








.a safe, sound scientific reducing 
plan for you! Ask for the Delafield 10-Day Quick Way. 


You can depend on any drug 








$350 


Complete i 
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. Stocet Tooth Special 
HOMEMADE CHOCOLATE 
PEPPERMINT sla 


1Lb. 
69¢ Value 


34%4-oz. tube of 
REXALL AMMONIATED 
> TOOTHPASTE 


60¢ value with your purchase of any 
one of these 3 antiseptics... 

REXALL Mi-31 

Amber mouthwash, gargle, multi- 
purpose antiseptic. Pint, regularly 79¢ 


New REXALL 
SKIN ANTISEPTIC 


1 oz. bottle 
with applicator 


FRE 























24 extra-large, fresh, creamy pat- 



















ties with rich chocolate coating. REXALL KLENZO ANTISEPTIC 
American Custom Chocolates. Ruby-red, cinnamon-flavored mouth- 
Our finest assortment. 1 Ib., $2.00 wash, gargle. Pint, regularly....... 79¢ 
oo F Kitchen Fresh Cottage Choco- 
Less than ¥% cent a tablet at this | Effective first-aid application for lates. Dairy-fresh creams; fruit oF nee bier 
special low price during March. |, minor cuts, scratches, abrasions. centers, nuts. 1 Ib. ........$1.10 oe 


19¢ 


sweetens breath. Pint, regularly... 








NEW! MITTENETTES poe soy ( 


For dishwashing, dusting, house now 
cleaning, etc. Crepe-rubber mitts 






EVERYDAY NEEDS 





SPONGE-CHAMOIS COMBINATION. 








berry flavor. 100 half-grain abletee "336 


slip on easily, give finger-freedom 39¢ Rexall Cotton Balls. 200’s.......59¢ 
rug res and protection. Assorted colors. Rexall Aspirin for Tiny Tots. Rasp- 


BISMA-REX, Rexall’s exclusive 
formula for quick, prolonged relief 
from acid-indigestion. Neutralizes 
excess stomach acidity; eases gas- 


soothes irritated 


.89¢ 


tric distress; 
stomach membranes. 434 oz.. 





REXALL BIOKETS, pleasant- 
tasting throat troches; combine 
local, pain-relieving ingredients 
with antibiotic action of Tyrothri- 
cin. Help “head-off” coughing 
spells and soothe minor throat irri- 
tation. 15'S... ccisisiccneiee +0 69¢ 





REXALL LIQUID CHEST 
RUB...a new, stainless, grease- 
less chest rub that can also be used 
as inhalant in steam vaporizer. 
Deep-penetrating for quick relief 
from surface congestion. 2 0z., 79¢ 





Everywhere 


REXALL ANAPAC combines 
antihistamine and APC Compound 
for quick, effective relief from cold 
symptoms in all stages—from warn- 
ing sniffles to the aches and pains 
of fully developed colds. 15’s, 49¢ 


REXALL NASOTHRICIN 
double-action nose drops relieve 
nasal congestion, inhibit many 
bacteria, cover nasal passages 
more completely. Contain Tyro- 
thricin and a vasoconstrictor. 
Y-oz. bottle and dropper..... 69¢ 


REXALL OROTHRICIN anti- 
septic-antibiotic mouthwash and 
gargle. Freshens breath, inhibits 
organisms susceptible to Tyrothri- 
cin. Penetrates thoroughly, gives 
more complete coverage. 4 pt., 98¢ 










dS 


Days 
Pome 


Strsracs 


Cannon Dusting Cloth, 18” x 18”.. 
Plastic Bib Apron........... 
Acco Bleached Cheesecloth, 4 yds. x 1 yd. wide 
Elkay’s Aerosol Air Refresher, 5 5 oz. 


Window Cleaner. 


REXALL CHERROSOTE, a 
time-tested cough syrup. Fights 
coughs from colds two ways: 
relieves “tickling throat”: loosens 
phlegm. Local anesthetic action 
soothes throat irritation. 8 0z., 98¢ 


REXALL LOZOTHRICIN, 
cherry - menthol flavored lozenges 
that combine pain-relief of aspirin 
with antibiotic action of Tyrothri- 
cin to soothe and help relieve 
coughs due to colds. Inhibit many 
hacterias. 12's. sccsesesaaicis 69¢ 


REXALL ASPIROIDS WITH 
ANTIHISTAMINE. Combines 
two tested remedies to give better 
all-around relief for discomforts 
associated with colds — headache, 
muscular pain and fever. 30's, 98¢ 





Genuine oil-tanned chamois plus large cellu- 
lose sponge. $2.69 value.......... now $1.69 


MOTH FUME CRYSTALS. Kill clothes 
moths, larvae! Odor vanishes in fresh air. Full 
pound, 79¢ value, only....... see. OOe 








REXALL CELUREX LAXA- 

TIVE ...a safe, modern therapy 
for constipation that provides nat- 
ural lubricating bulk, plus gentle 
laxative action for relieving tem- 
porary constipation. 65's..... 89¢ 


REXALL cop KIT, four lab- 
oratory-tested remedies ‘tor i imme- 
diate treatment of family colds: 
Cherrosote Cough Syrup, Liquid 
Chest Rub,Nasothricin Nose Drops, 
Cold Tablets, Total value, $1.36; 
complete kit, only......... . 98¢ 


AEROSOL REX-SALVINE for 
Burns. Finger-tip controlled, anti- 
septic spray forms greaseless, 
stainless protective film to prevent 
infection, promote healing. Sooth- 
ing, easy to use. 5 0z. ..... $1.39 


Bisma-Rex Gel. New 
liquid formula containing 
Aluminum Hydroxide 
gives 4-way relief from 
acid-indigestion. Quickly 
neutralizes excess stomach 
acidity, eases gastric dis- 
tress, helps relieve heartburn, leaves 
soothing coating on irritated stomach 
membranes. 14 pint -$1.19 


Rexall Monacet APC Tablets, time- 
tested formula containing sapien: phen- 
acetin, caffeine. 100’s........0+6+4+79¢ 


Aerosol Fungi-Rex. Greaselesa, stain- 
less spray relieves discomfort of Athlete’s 
Foot ; helps prevent re-infection. Quick, 
easy, clean. 40Z........5+ sieinsisetl $1.59 


Rexall Boric Acid. Powder or crystals 
(dilute as directed). 4 0z....... 10 BUG 


Rexall Liquilose. New 
liquid laxative provides 
bulk plus lubrication. Sim- 
ulates nature’s hemicellu- 
lose. Gentle. Contains no 
cathartics. Pint...$1.00 


Rexall Lanolin. Soothing, pleasantly- 
scented preparation for chapped or ten- 
der skin. Ideal for babies. 3 oz. tube, 57¢ 


Rexall Epsom Salt, 14 lb......... 29¢ 


Rexall Plastic Quik- 
Snips. Miniature adhe- 
sive bandages for small 


cuts, abrasions, Stretch & o!" 

and adhere, even to — | 
knuckles. Flesh color, 

waterproof. 36’s..... 39¢ 


Symphony Silk Fibre Stationery, 
white sheets with silky moire design, in 
beautiful box with blue-silk finish, gold 
title. 48 single sheets, 30 envelopes, $1.00 


Symphony Wing Travel, 40 light- 
weight sheets, 20 airmail envelopes, 50¢ 


Banbury Envelopes, white, commercial 
size. Package of 10, a buy at only....3¢ 


Rexall Reel Roll Cot- 
ton. Roll out what you 
need. Dispenser keeps the 
rest clean, Small size, 43¢ 


Stenographer’s Note Book, Gregg rul- 
ing, 42 white sheets; Du-O-Ring bound 
with stiff cover, easel back. 6”x9”...15¢ 


Belmont Typewriter Tablet, standard 
size 84x11” sheets. Bond.......... 25¢ 


Stag Cream Hair Dressing. Keeps hair 
groomed without sticky film, Removes 
loose dandruff. Contains modified lanolin. 
RiOPTUDES wtivzecinos@daae mies wees 608 


Rexall Hydrogen Peroxide, USP 3%, 
10 Volume. Cleansing solution for cuts, 
abrasions, cold sores. Helps remove vege- 
table stains from white fabrics. 4 oz., 18¢ 


Hy-Da-Way Folding Syringe, fountain 
type, zipper case. Red........... $4.95 


Helen Cornell All-Pur- 
pose Hair Set. Card of 
35 rubber-tipped bobby 
pins (black or bronze), 
5 aluminum jiffy curl 
clips. Reg. 25¢......19¢ 
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T-160... 


NOT STICKY 
NOT GREASY 


A McKesson Product 









Gives hair a “well-groomed” look that lasts! 


Tawn Hair Creme in the unbreakable plastic bottle is the brand new 
answer to a well-groomed look, makes hair look naturally smooth, lustrous 
in minutes—and wonderful T-160 keeps it that way from morn to night. 
Tawn Hair Creme will not make hair, hands or comb sticky—won’t 

leave unattractive grease spots. Tawn Hair Creme helps lubricate 

dry scalp—will keep hair free from loose dandruff and in good condition. 


Economical, a cinch to use in handy plastic bottle—Tawn Hair Creme 
with T-160 is the new hair dressing for men who want to look their best 





at all times. $1.00 plus tax. 


Tawn 





I your dealer is out of stock, write 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Dept. C-354, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“Maybe it is my first day on the job, but already I've 
learned to insist on American Express Travelers Cheques!” 


Always on the job to protect your travel cash are American Express 
Travelers Cheques. They're instantly accepted everywhere! Quick 
refund if lost or stolen, they're good until used. Buy them at any 
BANK, Railway Express, Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 





THE BEST-KNOWN CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


man Point Four Program. I’m speed- 
ing the interchange of currency and 
keeping up production. I’ve made ev- 
erybody but my wife happy. What 
more could you ask?” 

“I want itemized expenditures!” 
Lawson said loudly. “Supporting pa- 
pers. Checks.” 

“Glad to be of help to you,” Big Deal 
said. “My wife will take care of that.” 

“T’m not your wife any more,” Doc 
said, and burst into tears. 


HE three men stared at her. Big 

Deal wet his lips, shuffled his feet, 
cleared his throat, took off his glasses 
and put them on again, crookedly. Tin- 
dall came into the room and gave Doc 
a cup of tea. She calmed down and 
wiped her eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I can’t take 
care of the itemized expenditures.” 

“Can't?” Big Deal said. “You mean 
you won’t, don’t you? Very well, Doc- 
tor, if you want to play dirty pool at 
our last meeting. Bring down the pa- 
pers and I'll go through them with Mr. 
Lawson.” 

“T said I can’t,” Doc told him. “I 
burned everything when [ closed the 
embassy; that’s what I was trying to 
tell you when you first came in.” 

“Everything?” 

“Checks, bills, everything. It was 
the end of our marriage. I didn’t know 
that Mr. Lawson—” 

“You did it on purpose!” Big Deal 
accused, 

“T did not!” 

“You did!” 

“She wouldn’t do that, Big Deal,” 
Leslie said. “Not on purpose.” 

“You're lying through your beauti- 
ful white teeth,” Big Deal said to his 
alienated wife. 

“We have more of Josephine’s din- 
ner setting,” Doc said. “You now have 
a concussion—would you care to try 
for a fracture?” 

Big Deal got up and walked unstead- 
ily to the bar. His hollowed eyes were 
hollower, his cheeks pale. “Where am 
I?” he asked. “Everything is growing 
dark and cold, Give me a snifter of 
brandy, Lawson, old boy.” 

The agent hunted among the bottles 
on shelves behind him and poured the 
taxpayer a small glass of very old co- 
gnac. Taking the drink, Big Deal 
smelled it and set it down. 

“Lawson,” he said, “if I can’t sub- 
stantiate my expenses, what then?” 

“T’ll have to disallow all of them. 
There’ll be penalties, of course, and 
interest at five per cent.” 


“Ruined,” Big Deal said. “Wrecked 
by a designing woman. Leslie, can we 
fight this in the federal courts?” 

“No,” Leslie said. “And I don’t like 
those Mexican divorces either.” 

“This is a nightmare,” Big Deal 
said. “She closed the embassy and 
lowered the boom on me. Suppose I 
end up owing a hundred thousand or 
so? In my circumstances that’s like 
owing a million. I work on too close 
a margin to overcome that kind of 
blow, and my credit’s no good. I’m 
hypothecated from here to Copenha- 
gen and back. Friends, I have come 
to the end of the trail.” 

“Can’t you operate on a more mod- 
est basis?” Lawson said. 

“Me? Big Deal Davis? I’ve accus- 
tomed my clients to every luxury.” 

“But is this a wise procedure, liv- 
ing from project to project, having to 
depend on each new one to bail you 
out on the one before?” 

“What else can I do?” Big Deal said. 
“Each deal costs-so much to put to- 
gether that Ihave to leap from crag 
to crag.” 

“Well, I'll tell you this, Big Deal,” 
Lawson said, “and I presume I’m 
guilty of indiscretion: ordinarily the 
bureau wouldn’t countenance such a 
large outlay for so small a return. But 
in your case it is felt that you are 
doing important and beneficial work 
and are helping to carry the spirit of 
free enterprise and progress to all parts 
of the world. Frankly, you are an ex- 
ception. Although you are living like 
a king on your deductions, you are 
working like a dog. The fact that Doc 
has made an unfortunate mistake is a 
source of regret to me. However, I 
must do my duty and disallow—” 

The men became aware that Doc 
was weeping again. She set aside her 
teacup, got up, and walked over to her 
husband. “Oh, my dear doctor,” Big 
Deal said in a cracked voice. “Please 
don’t cry. It sends me.” 

“I'm no lady, I’m your wife,” Doc 
said brokenly, and took Big Deal's 
hand. “I pulled the caper on purpose. 
I knew we were going to have an audit 
and I suspected what Mr. Lawson 
would want. So I closed the embassy. 
But I did it for you. I wanted you to 
have a rest, to restore your health, to 
get out of that rat race.” 

“I forgive you, Doc,” Big Deal said, 
and kissed her. “Even though we’re 
going to be divorced, we’ll always love 
each other, won’t we?” 

“Always,” Doc said and kissed him 
back. “Big Deal, I admit I was think- 


“You didn’t read that part at the end 
about the kind of type the book is set in” 
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ing of myself too. I was longing for 
the quiet life: getting my practice back, 
living in peace and comfort and pov- 
erty, with no more ruby bracelets—” 

“Absolutely, Doc. I understand. 
You never knew when you were well 
off. As long as I had to be ruined, I’m 
glad it was by you.” 

“Well, well,” Lawson said, seeing he 
was getting hooked. ‘“She’s certainly 
surprised me. I thought the loss of 
those papers was an accident.” 

“TI felt she had more integrity than 
to do that,” Leslie said. 

“TI was a woman fighting for my hap- 
piness,” Doc said. “Fighting for my 
man. I’ve done you a wrong, Big Deal, 
and I want to rectify it. Here we 
stand at the bar, facing a difficult life 
ahead. Let’s face it together—legally 
married. I'll work for you, I'll slave 
for you. I'll go into practice again. 
You'll never want for the bare necessi- 
ties. We'll have a small apartment, eat 
at delicatessens, buy some furniture on 
time, square ourselves with the govern- 
ment, I'll end that itch of yours once 
and for all—” 

Big Deal smiled faintly. “Whatever 
you say, dear. You’ve won. A rock- 
ing chair, a shawl around my shoulders 
for the remainder of my days.” 

“Don’t talk that way! You don’t 
have to engineer people; you can en- 
gineer engineering for a while. Build 
bridges, culverts, houses.” 

He shook his head, “I’m sorry, Doc. 
That’s all over. I’m licked. My health 
is gone, as you pointed out.” 

“I was exaggerating!” Doc said. 
“There’s not a thing the matter with 
you that a couple of weeks’ vacation 
wouldn’t cure. I assure you as a medi- 
cal woman—” 

“Sorry,” Big Deal said. “I’m through. 
Good-by, all.” 


OC wiped her eyes on her handker- 

chief. “Wait,” she said. “I can’t 
have you talking that way. You're 
mine, you're all I’ve got. ’m—lI’m not 
going to make a broken man of you.” 
She turned to Lawson. “Mr. Lawson, 
for years now I’ve kept a diary, with 
detailed entries for every day. I didn’t 
stop when I got married, and I’m sure 
I must have accounted for all we did in 
nineteen fifty, fifty-one and fifty-two— 
people, places, dinners, trips, shopping, 
the whole works. If I can supply what 
happened generally, and then let Big 
Deal’s office break down the list into 
individual items, will that do?” 

“Why, I think so,” Lawson said, “de- 
pending on how exact your records are. 
Do you have them handy?” 

“Tl be right back,” Doe said. 

She rushed out, calling for Tindall. 
Among the three men, there was a long 
silence. Leslie sighed and Lawson was 
tempted to sip the brandy the taxpayer 
hadn’t touched. A look of power and 
purpose on his face, Big Deal strode 
up and down the room. 

“T’ve been in a lot of investigations,” 
Lawson said, “but never have I—” 

“Big Deal,” Leslie said, “I’ll have to 
hand it to you. I thought you'd lost 
your wife, your deductions, your mind. 
That was a touching scene of womanly 
devotion and male cunning.” 

“Eh?” Lawson said. “You mean—” 

“I’ve been in far tougher spots,” Big 
Deal said, ‘and much closer to finan- 
cial ruin. I’m quick and shifty, if 
nothing else. A lesser man would have 
lost his nerve here, but not I—I’ve got 
her eating out of my hand.” 

“Bless my soul!” Lawson said. 

“She'll get her reward,” Big Deal 
said. “Don’t worry. I saw a matched 
set of alligator luggage the other day— 
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I'll buy it for her. She can take it with 
her when we go to Cannes.” 

“But I understood you were going 
to be divorced,” Lawson said. 

“I forgave her,” Big Deal said. 
“How could I help myself? She was 
pathetic. She’s mad about me. Greater 
love hath no man from his little 
woman than me. Although we file joint 
returns, somebody had to be head of 
the family. Today, at last, I’ve estab- 
lished that. Don’t you agree, Lawson?” 

“Well—yes,” Lawson said. “Cer- 
tainly. But it’s all so quick that—” 


UST then Doc walked in, interrupt- 

ing him. Behind her was Tindall, his 
arms filled with paper-backed copy- 
books. He deposited them on the bar. 

“Thank you, Tindall,” Doc said. 
“Carry on.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” Tindall replied, and 
hurried out. 

“They’re in numerical order,” Doc 
said, “and you won’t have any trouble 
with them, I’m sure, Mr. Lawson. And 
now, gentlemen, if you will’ forgive 
me, I'll go and finish packing.” 

“Packing?” Leslie said. “Where’re 
you going?” 

“To Reno,” she said. “I don’t trust 
those Mexican divorces myself, and I 
want to be sure I get free of this weak, 
whining, hypocritical creature who is 
your client.” : 

“Doctor!” Big Deal said. “Such lan- 
guage! I thought you—” 

“I know. You thought I fell for 
that disgusting exhibition you put on 
to elicit my sympathy. Well, I did un- 
til I considered it. By the time I got 
upstairs, I remembered you were the 
same old Big Deal I’ve always known. 
But I can’t let you down or do you 
dirty. You don’t deserve to get stuck 
with those disallowances.” 

“Doctor, dear, listen. I—” 

“I’m sorry, it’s all over. You got 
what you wanted. I bid you farewell, 
Big Deal.” 

The taxpayer blanched to the shade 
of a well-washed sheet and was twitch- 
ing again. Lawson raised his hand. 

“Wait,” he said. “Doc! Uh—let me 
make sure of your supporting docu- 
ments before you leave.” 

“You're not fooling me,” Big Deal 
said. “I was trying to scare you, talk- 
ing of divorce. Now you're trying to 
scare me.” 

“And I’m scaring you, huh?” 

“Yes,” Big Deal said. 

“Well, well,” Lawson said, looking 
in one of the copybooks. “I see that 
you have recorded here the details of 
your first meeting with Big Deal, at a 
cocktail party on Sutton Place—” 

“I was sitting in a corner,” Doc 
said, “with nobody to talk to. I always 
sat in corners till I met Big Deal.” 

“She was pretty in a plain sort of 
way,” Big Deal said. “I saw her at 
once. Somebody told me she was a 
skin doctor. I went over and compli- 
mented her on the job she’d done on 
her own epidermis.” 

“IT had a nice little trade in baby 
rashes and nervous ladies and poison 
oak,” Doc said, “and I wasn’t inter- 
ested in him. He seemed too slick.” 

“I brought her a bowl of cocktail 
peanuts,” Big Deal said. “She took 
one and thanked me, and I told her I 
wished they were emeralds. She said 
she knew that story—how Charles 
MacArthur had pulled the same trick 
to capture the fancy of Helen Hayes. 
She said for me to go away and try a 
more unsophisticated girl.” 

“He beat it right out of the place,” 
Doc said. “He was gone an hour, and 
when he came back he brought another 
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ON THE WATER FRONT! 


There goes the dawn fishing patrol... but this time not a soul 
was wakened to curse them on their way! The difference is 
Whispering Power, by Evinrude...and light-sleeping lake- 
siders will tell you it’s far and away the greatest step forward 
in outboard design in our time! We'd like you to see, and 
hear, and try it—this new, quiet, vibrationless 714 H.P. 
Evinrude Fleetwin... because the biggest thrill of all is 
reserved for the one who holds the steering handle! 
SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER—look for his name 
under “Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages 
of your phone book. CATALOG FREE! Send for 
full-color catalog of the complete Evinrude 
line, 3-to-25 horsepower—the right motor for 
every boat! Write for it today! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4360 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis, 
IN CANADA: Manufactured by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough 
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You can easily investigate Catholic faith 
and worship in the privacy of your home. 

Just send us your name and address 
and advise that you want to know what 
the Catholic Church really teaches... 
what Catholics really believe. We will 
send you an interesting course of instruc- 
tion which is short, yet complete. 

We will send you a book explaining 
Catholic faith and worship ... written in 
an easy-to-understand form. There are 
six test sheets which you can matk and 
we will check and return to you. This will 
enable you to determine how well you 
understand the book. It will give you 
quick and authentic answers on any point 
you do not immediately understand. 

There is no writing to do... and no- 
body calls on you unless you request it. 
Nobody knows, in fact, that you are in- 
quiring into Catholic teaching. Thous- 
ands of people are taking the course, 
and learning for the first time wonder- 
ful truths about the Church established 
by Christ Himself. 

We know that many people would like 
to learn all about the Catholic Church — 
but hesitate to make personal inquiries. 
This offer is made for the benefit and 
convenience of such people, so they may 
get authentic Catholic information and 
study it in the privacy of their own homes. 

You will find in this course of instruc- 
tion answers to the questions which con- 
fuse non-Catholics. You will discover that 
Catholic belief and practice are not what 
they are so often misrepresented to be. 

And if it is true that the Catholic 


Learn The Truth About 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Mail...At No Cost! 
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out cost or obligation ...and in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. 


As'Catholic laymen, who treasure our 
Faith, we invite you to understand it and, 
we hope, to share it. 


Write today, giving your name and 
address and stating that you want the 
course of Catholic instruction by mail. 
The book and simple test sheets will be 
mailed to you, in a plain wrapper, with- 
out any cost or obligation to you. Nobody 
will call on you or urge you to join the 
Catholic Church. Send a postcard or 
letter now — TODAY! ASK FOR IN- 
STRUCTION COURSE-C. But— 
please — apply only for yourself. 






MAIL COUPON 
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| SUPREME COUNCIL 

| KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
| RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
| 4422 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


| Please send me Free INSTRUCTION COURSE-C. 
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Church is Christ's Church...as we main- | 


tain... you owe it to yourself to get the 
facts. This you can readily do through 
this short course of instruction... with- 
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In Doctors’ tests of HEMORRHOIDS 


SWELLING REDUCED 
WITHOUT SURGERY! 


Actually 





In case after case of sim- 
SHRINKS | ple piles, bleeding was 
stopped, swelling re- 
duced, cracking healed 
...piles shrunk WITHOUT SURGERY 
thanks to amazing PAZO Ointment! In 
9 cases out of 10, pain was actually 
stopped or materially reduced. Pazo acts 
to soothe inflamed tissues, relieve itch- 
ing instantly, Hundreds of doctors pre- 
scribe it! In tubes with perforated pile 
pire. Also modern Suppositories. Get 

azo®, get wonderful relief right away! 


bowl over to me and said to take my 
pick. He had a bowl of emeralds!” 

“T felt sorry for her and I was crazy 
about her,” Big Deal said. “What had 
she ever known but stethoscopes and 
thermometers? Her idea of a gay eve- 
ning was dissecting something. I 
wanted to take her away from it all, to 
make up for what she’d gone through.” 

“I was twenty-seven years old,” Doc 
said, “and I felt I was going to be an 
old maid. Meeting Big Deal was the 
biggest deal of my life. But you’ve got 
to consider it from my standpoint. You 
can take a lot when you’ve missed a lot, 
but you can’t take everything.” 


AWSON turned back to the copy- 

book. “Here's a nice part,” he said. 

“You mention little ones and your 
hopes for the future.” 

“Little ones?” Big Deal said. 

“Not little deals,” Doc said. “Little 
children. Ours. What do you think I 
am, just a medical woman?” 

“But you never told me!”” 

“I could never get a private inter- 
view!” 

“Now, now,” Lawson said. He 
cleared his throat. “Say, here’s a 
lovely passage—” 

“Doc,” Big Deal said. “I’ve over- 
done it. No doubt of that. But I’m 
willing to make amends. We'll move 
to a little apartment, you can practice 
again. I'll stay home with the kids— 
anything you want. I give up.” 

“No, thanks,” Doc said. “I know 
you, Big Deal. You have to be top dog 
or nothing. We'd fight again—” 

“My, what a moving bit of writing,” 
Lawson said. “No dates or records of 
expenditures, of course, but it’s charm- 
ing. Let me read it to you. Do you 
mind, Doc? This is practically govern- 
ment property now.” 

“Shoot,” Doc said. 
libelous.” 

“TI quote,” Lawson said. “ ‘When do 
you begin to live? When you fall in 
love. When do you begin to die? When 
you are no longer in love. As a woman, 
I know my place, and it’s beside Big 
Deal. Right or wrong, he’s my par- 
ticular problem, obsession, conviction 
and hero with the feet of clay. I 
wouldn’t trade him for any other kind. 


“T hope it’s 


For better or for worse, in sickness and 
in health, till death do us part, I am 
his and his alone.’ ” 

Lawson glanced up from the copy- 
book to find that the taxpayers were 
in each other’s arms. 

“Back to the big parties,” Doc said 
solemnly. “Back to the south of 
France, the villa in Florence, Christian 
Dior and that bonded perfume. All 
right, Big Deal.” 

“Step outside with me, Doctor, 
dear,” Big Deal said. “I know we can 
work out a nice little deal together.” 

They left the room. Leslie went 
over to the bar, blew his nose, and 
drank the rest of the brandy. 

“Ah,” he said, “that was a close call, 
H. T.” He sighed again. “Poor old 
Doc—back to the gold-plated salt 
mines.” 

“Not necessarily,” Lawson said. 
“Her diary is in numerical order, but 
the years are not indicated. The indi- 
vidual entries are headed Monday, the 
next day, twenty-four hours later, 
raining today—that sort of* business. 
Will Big Deal’s office force be able to 
do much with them?” 

“No,” Leslie said. 

“Perhaps we can come to a working 
agreement, Mr. Leslie,” Lawson said. 
“In view of the circumstances, if the 
bureau approves, I'll allow Big Deal 
and Doc half of their claimed deduc- 
tions on the basis of reasonable docu- 
mentation. The rest they'll have to 
pay. That should give the happy 
couple time for a rest, the curing of the 
itch, and possibly some little ones. 
And everybody will have won a vic- 
tory: Big Deal, Doc and the United 
States government.” 

“Why, it sounds quite reasonable,” 
Leslie said, “speaking as a legal man. 
Could I see the last passage you read, 
Lawson? I might try a paraphrase on 
my wife sometime.” 

“Uh—it isn’t in here,” Lawson said. 
“Mrs. Lawson wrote me that once when 
we were courting, and I happened to 
recall it. The taxpayers seemed to need 
aid, Mr. Leslie, and although some peo- 
ple appear to feel the bureau is heart- 
less and grasping, I wonder if they 
realize how frequently we go out of our 
way to be helpful.” —ROBERT CARSON 
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“All right! So I was wrong last 
night when I nagged you about GLENN R. 
COLLIER'S how you'd feel this morning!” BERNHARDT 
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... how atomic energy is helping conquer disease 


Today, the whole world has reason to hope... 


To hope that atomic energy will be a power- 
ful force for good...one of mankind’s greatest 
blessings. 


Already the silver lining of the atomic mush- 
room cloud is beginning to show through. In 
several ways! Just think, for example, of what 
this new force has done, to date, to expand 
production of radioisotopes . . . atomic mate- 
rials used by doctors to track down and treat 
disease. 


Of themselves, isotopes ... special forms of 
elements like iodine, phosphorus, cobalt .. . 
aren’t much help to medicine. 


But put iodine into an atomic pile, and you 
get an irradiated isotope. Swallowed and used 
as a tracer, radioiodine helps doctors diag- 
nose improper functioning of the thyroid 
gland. And used in larger doses, it helps treat 
hyperthyroidism. 


Do the same thing with cobalt, and you get 
a radioisotope that’s a substitute for radium. 


It’s much cheaper, though. Much more plenti- 
ful, too. 


Until the day of the chain reactor, there 
just weren’t enough radioisotopes to go 
around. So you can thank atomic energy for 
these medically invaluable radioelements. 


You can also thank Inco Nickel for bearing 
a hand in this powerful, new attack on disease. 


It takes highly corrosive fiuorine gas, you 
see, to produce an intermediate chemical used 
in the production of certain types of fuel for 
atomic piles. 


And it takes corrosion-resisting Nickel to 
handle fluorine. For this destructive gas burns 
water, dissolves glass, crumbles stone, ignites 
asbestos and steel. 


Through its conquest of fluorine, corrosion- 
resisting Nickel has helped mankind take a 
giant step ahead in its conquest of disease. 


For all its great usefulness to man, how- 
ever, Inco Nickel is rarely seen. It’s usually 
intermixed ... that is, alloyed... with other 
metals to make them more corrosion-resistant, 
or stronger, or more heat-resistant. 


In the alloying, Inco Nickel’s identity is 
generally lost. That’s why it is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend” : Morning, noon 
and night, Inco Nickel is always with you—helping 
to make your life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The Romance of 
Nickel,” an interesting booklet, tells you. Send 
for your free copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 50c, New York 5, N. ¥. 
© 


1954 T.I.N. Co. 


Inco Nickel . . - Your Unseen Friend 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 





Ben had located some people who might know where Helen MacLane was hiding, but if he went to them he 


might lead the killers straight to her. It was a chance he had to take 


The Story: After BEN Morrow was shot down in 
the last week of Korean fighting, his self-confidence 
was shaken; he felt he could never fly again. Months 
later, Ben was sent back to the States on a thirty-day 
leave, and he made two decisions: one, he would 
visit HELEN MACLANE, widow of his best friend, Dick 
MacLane; and two, he would go AWOL rather than 
return to flying duty. When he got to New York, Ben 
contacted Dick’s former boss, Mr. WILLSIE, to ask 
where Helen was. Before he got to see Willsie, how- 
ever, two policemen, Davis and Waska, questioned 
him as to why he was hunting Helen. Then, at lunch, 
Mr. Willsie told Ben how Helen had stayed in New 
York after Dick was killed, sharing her apartment 
with a model, DENNY YouNG. A month ago, Eric 
GorMAN, a gangster who had been dating Denny, and 
his bodyguard, PAuL Bratu, had come to the girls’ 
apartment and beaten up Denny. She died in the 
hospital, and, as a witness, Helen was given police pro- 
tection. But when someone took a shot at Helen, she 
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By JOHN D. MacDONALD 


THE SECOND OF THREE PARTS 


became frightened and ran away. After lunch, as Ben 
was sitting in a bar, a seedy private detective named 
Davey LEMON approached Ben and asked why he was 
interested in Helen. Lemon said he was working for a 
third party who wanted the police to find Helen before 
Gorman did. When Ben told Lemon to leave him 
alone, Lemon ambushed him in a doorway, roughed 
him up, examined his identification and robbed him. 
After Ben was able to walk, Lemon reappeared, 
friendly and offering to return Ben’s money. 


one was smaller and darker, with booths in 

the back. They sat in one of the booths and 

Lemon leaned close to Ben. “I had to know fast, 

kid. Like they say, time is of the essence—what- 
ever that means. Now I owe you a drink.” 

The effect of the judo blow had made Ben’s 

thinking fuzzy. “To hell with you,” he said thickly. 


[oes steered Ben into another bar. This 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES DWYER 


“T took the dough in case somebody give you a 
fast roll before you come out of it, kid. I couldn’t 
stick too close in case a cop should get interested. 
Okay, your story stands up. You fly airplanes. If 
you'd showed me the identification, you wouldn’t 
have a headache.” 

“T can still call the police.” 

“What's the point? What do you prove? As- 
sault? I didn’t even mark you. Robbery? I didn’t 
take a dime. Here comes your drink, kid. That'll 
make you feel better.” 

“Everybody walked right by.” 

“This town! You can die on the street. Who 
cares? Anyway, I’ve got it figured now—what the 
cops wanted. Davis wanted to know if MacLane, 
before he got himself killed, ever said anything 
that would give Davis a lead on where the blonde 
went to. Give him any story?” 

“No,” 

“Which could mean yes. You're hard to get along 
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PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS MAN: 





“Our office saves a lot of time and 
mistakes by having a New Collegiate 
Dictionary handy on every desk... 
including my own!” 


SUCCESSFUL 
STUDENT: 





“The New Collegiate helps me get 
good grades in English, and other 
subjects too. Its compactness and 
handy size make it easy to carry.” 


THOUGHTFUL 
PARENT: 






“We find the New Collegiate invalu- 
able in training our youngsters. When 
they look up words themselves they 
) remember the meanings and this 

helps to build their vocabularies.” 


No doubt about it, Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary helps you build word power .. . 
and word power helps you to success in your 
chosen field. 

With the New Collegiate you have at your 
command clear definitions, correct spelling, 
pronunciations, abbreviations, word divisions, 
synonyms, and general information of all 
kinds, 

No doubt about it, only when you own a 
Merriam-Webster* dictionary can you always 
be sure you’re right. Only Merriam-Webster 
dictionaries are based on Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition... 
“the Supreme Authority” throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Ask for Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary at 
book, department, or sta- 
tionery stores. 
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“Pll have you know I could have 
married plenty of low-salaried men 
who don’t haye to pay any taxes” 
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with,” Lemon said. “Every smart apple 
in town is laughing himself sick over 
the boner Gorman pulled. He doesn’t 
know it, maybe, or maybe he does, 
but he’s washed up even if he 
tags the dolly before Davis does. People 
have lost respect. His money is still 
talking, but if he tries to come back and 
pick up where he left off, everybody 
working with him will start crossing 
him. You got to have respect. As long 
as he’s all done anyway, my people 
would like him done up toasty brown. 
What they call the Ossining tint. That’s 
easier than trying to convince him he’s 
all through.” 

“Why don’t you just get up and go?” 

“Feeling better, I see. Well, we'll 
be in touch.” 


EMON stood up, rumpled Ben’s hair 
and walked out. His big body filled 
the doorway and then he was gone. Ben 
carried his drink carefully up to the bar 
and sat on a stool, massaging the side 
of his throat. He ordered another drink 
and went into the men’s room and 
splashed his face with cold water. He 
was co-ordinating better. He wondered 
if he ought to report Lemon to Davis. 
But it wasn’t the sort of information 
that would help Davis. 

Back at the bar again, he began to 
think about the girl. Three groups 
wanted her. They all wanted her badly. 
If her luck was bad, somebody loyal 
to Gorman would find her. He thought 
how, when he started to hide, he’d have 
an easier time of it. Nobody would be 
looking as hard for him. The memory 
of the people who had walked by him, 
who had looked and who had not 
stopped, was a new kind of nightmare. 
It could have happened to the girl like 
that. They could have dropped her on 
the stairs going down to the subway— 
where she was last seen—and the busy 
feet would go by, making a careful 
circle around her. You went around 
hoping the world was a warm place, 
hoping for approval and attention and 
love, but it was a cold place. 

Something began to bother him— 
memories and impressions too faint to 
grasp. It was something Willsie had 
said, and something Dick MacLane 
had said a long time ago about a cold 
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place. It was someplace where Dick 
had had to wrap his feet in blankets, 
and the cold had stiffened the oil in 
the typewriter so that the keys kept 
sticking. Ben pressed his knuckles 
hard against his forehead and tried to 
remember, but he couldn’t. 

He paid and went out and found a 
drugstore and then dialed Willsie. 
When the familiar voice was on the 
other end of the line Ben said, “This 
may sound a little stupid, Mr. Willsie, 
but I got to thinking—about where she 
could go. And I can remember some- 
thing about Dick working somewhere 
where it was cold. It came into the 
conversation once when we were talk- 
ing about winterized equipment, and 
Dick spoke about wishing they’d make 
a winterized typewriter.” 

“T know. I’ve told Lieutenant Davis 
about that, Ben, but I didn’t have 
enough to go on. When Dick got stuck 
on something, he’d get permission to 
take a couple of days off to work on 
it. He usually came back with some- 
thing that pleased everybody. I know 
he went out of town, but he’d never 
tell me where he was going. He said it 
would be too easy to get in touch with 
him and give him bad ideas that would 
spoil his good ones. He was secretive 
about it. Once, in the winter, he came 
back with a bad cold and said the place 
was unheated. I’ve told Lieutenant 
Davis all that, but it wasn’t enough to 
work on.” 

“I’m sorry I bothered you. I thought 
it might be worth something.” 

“Davis thought so too, but it turned 
out to be a dead end. If you get any 
more ideas, Ben, don’t hesitate to call.” 

Ben hung up. The pulsing in his 
head had settled down to a slow, rhyth- 
mic ache. He sat at the drugstore coun- 
ter and asked for a Bromo. He looked 
across at himself in the mirror behind 
the counter. He saw his familiar bland 
mask, the quiet and ordinary face be- 
hind which he had always hidden, 
thinking of it in other years that it 
could be a bit leaner, a bit more vital 
and less placid. 

MacLane had, with his irony, made 
the aircraft feel alien under his hands. 
And now the face seemed alien also. 
MacLane had once said, “A face is 
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merely the front side of the head; on 
it is an arrangement of features that 
are designed for function instead of 
beauty. And by the size and placement 
of the features, we remember the iden- 
tity of the animal. If a female animal 
has the size and placement of facial 
features that are fashionable in our 
era, Benny, we call her beautiful.” 


EN looked at himself: a two-legged 

animal sitting on its rump, torso 
erect, behind a counter, being served by 
other weary two-legged animals. He 
paid and left the drugstore, thinking 
of something else MacLane had said: 
“Philosophy is an attempt to answer 
two simple questions, Benny. Who am 
1?—What am I doing here?” 

He had had his own good answers 
and now they were gone and there was 
no identity and no purpose. He walked 
slowly, forcing his mind back to the 
problem of Helen, knowing that the 
problem was in essence a sort of life 
raft. If he could keep thinking of her, 
then he wouldn’t have to think about 
himself. 

Okay, think constructively, Benja- 
min Morrow. Dick had a place where 
he went. Make some assumptions. 
Helen knew about the place. He always 
went back to the same place. In order 
to have a place, there had to be a trans- 
fer of funds, for either rent or pur- 
chase. Payments are made by check. 
Banks have records. Davis, in his 
thoroughness, would have checked that 
aspect. Dead end. 

Yet, was it completely a dead end? 
Dick had been secretive about his hide- 
out. There was a chance that it had 
been rented or purchased under some 
other name—or, for secrecy’s sake, 
maybe Dick had paid cash. In that 
case, how could it be traced? 

He stopped in the middle of the 
sidewalk. A stout woman bumped into 
him, muttered angrily and went on. 
He walked ahead again, slowly. That 
night in the Tokyo Club, MacLane had 
said, “Men, we’re self-supporting. We 
pay income tax on base pay, right? 
There're nine of us here. So they clip 
eight of us to pay the base pay of the 
other guy. Who is it? Which one of 
us is a leech being supported by the 
other eight? I argued this out with my 
tax guy. He’s a humorless little wretch 
named Freimak. Not that I make big 
enough money to need him, but figures 
confuse me. I sell articles to mag- 
azines, and Helen gets her modeling 
fees. Anyhow, Freimak says I’ve got 
the wrong slant.” 

Ben repeated the name to himself: 
Fraymack. At first it sounded correct, 
but after a few repetitions it began to 
sound wrong, a word without meaning. 
It was like when he was a kid, saying 
his own name over and over until it 
became a series of grotesque sounds. 

The information was too vague to 
check with Willsie. Again he found 
a telephone booth, with the fat directo- 
ries hinged to the slanting rack. Though 
he tried various spellings, he could not 
find a name that seemed correct until 
he looked in the classified directory un- 
der Accountants. There he found an 
Anton E. Freimak with offices at a 
West 43d Street address. He called the 
number but, as he had expected, the 
phone wasn’t answered. The office 
would be closed on Saturday. 

Ben went back to the rack and 
looked up Anton Freimak in the Man- 
hattan directory, then in Brooklyn, 
then in the Bronx. He found the name 
in the Bronx directory and wrote down 
the number and then had to wait for 
one of the booths to be empty. 
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The voice that answered the tele- 
phone sounded like a girl’s. 

“Td like to speak to Mr. Freimak.” 

“He isn’t here.” 

“Do you know where I could get 
hold of him?” 

“He’s out. You want to hold on a 
second, maybe I can find out.” 

“I'd appreciate that.” 

He heard a rattle as the telephone 
was laid down. He could hear faint 
music. In a few moments another 
voice, a woman this time, said, “Yes?” 

“I was wondering how I could get 
in touch with Mr. Freimak.” 

“Is it important?” 

“Quite important.” 

“He’s at some kind of a meeting at 
the Hotel Roosevelt. I don’t know as 
he’s even got there yet. But it’s for 
cocktails and dinner and speakers. 
Some kind of a tax meeting. I don’t 
know the name of the meeting, but 
they would know at the information 
desk. I don’t know if you can get in, 
even, but maybe they could call him 
out if it’s important. He doesn’t like 
to be bothered when he goes to those 
meetings.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“If you don’t get hold of him there 
you can telephone here tomorrow, but 
not before eleven in the morning. 
Should I tell him who was calling?” 

“The name won’t mean anything to 
him, thanks.” 


Y THE time he arrived at the 

Roosevelt the cocktail hour was 
well under way. Couples were waiting 
to be seated in the lounge at the right of 
the entrance. He went up the steps to 
the lobby and saw the information sign 
ahead and on the left, across from the 
elevators. 

“Could you tell me where the tax 
meeting...” 

“Mezzanine floor, sir, and to the 
right,” the girl said, and turned toward 
the next questioner. 

He took the elevator up. He went 
down a wide carpeted hall and found 
a sign on a standard outside open 
double doors. The sign said, Annual 
Meeting, Tax Consultants’ Association 
of Greater New York. He walked 
through the doors. 

A cocktail bar had been set up in the 
room. A stone-faced woman sat at a 
table on the left with a cashbox and 
typed list. 

“Name, please?” 

“I'm not attending the meeting. I 
just want to talk to Mr. Freimak a 
moment.” 

She ran a finger down the list. “He 
hasn’t arrived yet.” There were a half- 
dozen men standing back at the cock- 
tail bar, talking and laughing. 

“Could I wait?” 

“Please wait in the corridor and I'll 
send him out when he arrives,” the 
woman promised. 

Ben went out into the corridor. The 
checkroom was just down the hall. 
The members arrived singly and in 
small groups, laughing together, a few 
of them glancing curiously at him as 
they went through the double doors. 
He tried to amuse himself by looking 
for some factor they all had in com- 
mon, some identifiable stamp of the 
accountant. There were very few who 
fitted the cartoonist’s conception, very 
few pale, withered, myopic little men. 
If there was any common character- 
istic it was a sharpness of eye. Their 
minds were honed sharp by the neces- 
sities of survival—survival in a field 
where the rules changed constantly. 

A short broad little man came back 
down the corridor, walking with short 
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quick steps. His features gave an im- 
pression of roundness: round head, 
round snub nose, small round mouth, 
wide round eyes—but there was noth- 
ing bland or naive about the expres- 
sion in those eyes. 

“You want to see me, young man?” 

“I’m sorry about bothering you this 
way, Mr. Freimak. I’m Lieutenant 
Ben Morrow. I flew with Dick Mac- 
Lane.” 

“Just a moment. MacLane. Yes. 
Advertising, free-lancing. His wife is 
a model. Absolutely no head for fig- 
ures. Called back to active duty. You 
have a message for me from him?” 

“He was killed about ten months 
ago, Mr. Freimak.” 

The wide round eyes narrowed for 
a moment. “I’m sorry, of course. Our 
relationship was purely professional. 
His wife should have come in and seen 
me. Have her call for an appointment. 
I'll get out the file. I have his insurance 
data. She should have come to see me 
immediately.” 

“It was in all the newspapers, Mr. 
Freimak, about—” 

“My newspaper reading is special- 
ized, Lieutenant. Have her come in 
and see me. Is that all?” 

Ben thought quickly. Freimak obvi- 
ously’ knew nothing about the search 
for Helen MacLane. And, quite obvi- 
ously, Freimak wanted to get back to 
the meeting. The roar of voices from 
the room had deepened as the crowd 
had increased. Ben said, “Actually, 
Mr. Freimak, I want to ask you a per- 
sonal favor.” 

“See me Monday at the office.” 

“Please give me just two minutes 
now, Mr. Freimak.” 

Freimak sighed. “Hurry, then.” 

“I have thirty days’ leave. MacLane 
used to tell me about his place, the one 
out of town,” Ben said. “He insisted I 
should use it if we ever got back—and 
now I'd like to, but I forgot where it is. 
I remembered his mentioning your 
name. I thought you could tell me how 
to find it.” 

“Ask his wife. Why ask me?” 


“She—went back to Ohio. I haven't 
been able to get in touch with her.” 

“That was a small account, Lieuten- 
ant. Do you think I walk around with 
my head full of addresses?” 

The man was getting angry, and Ben 
felt himself blush as he made an emo- 
tional appeal. “I don’t have any other 
place to go, Mr. Freimak. I just thought 
—well, that you'd be willing to help 
out. I hate to bother you, but it’s im- 
portant to me.” 

Freimak looked at him for a moment 
and then took hold of his elbow. “Come 
in and we will have one drink and I 
will try to find the right card.” He 
tapped his forehead with a blunt fin- 
ger. “In here, I keep the file cards. I 
have to sort them, like I was one of 
those punch-card machines. All I re- 
member now is that there was a place, 
some kind of allowable deduction, 
something about a name. Come on.” 


HEY went in. Freimak asked him 

what he was drinking, then left him 
and wedged his way up to the bar and 
came back with two drinks in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 

“T just—” 

“Don’t talk for a minute, Lieu- 
tenant.” 

Freimak stood with his eyes shut, 
the drink in his round hand. At least 
thirty seconds went by. Freimak 
opened his eyes and smiled. “Now I 
know why I remember. A percentage 
deduction. He worked there on maga- 
zine pieces. He took a long lease, paid 
cash. The receipt is on file in his folder 
in my office. I amortize the payment.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Off Route Nine above Rhinecliff. 
A farm with cabins and, I think, a 
lake. A pond, probably. A man named 
Cassidy owns it. The receipt I got, it is 
made out to—wait a minute—Rich- 
ards, or MacRichards. His name 
changed around. A sort of a joke he 
had with his wife, I think. You get in 
touch with her and tell her to come and 
see me. I can help her. I will do that 
as a courtesy because her husband was 


“Up to now, Edgar, I’ve never 
refused to lend you the car, but 
considering the fact that you’ve 
broken off with my daughter...” 
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a client. You understand, Lieutenant, 
I don’t go around giving out informa- 
tion like this.” 

“I appreciate it.” 

“It’s just because of where you've 
come from and what you’ve been do- 
ing. Have a good leave, Lieutenant.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Freimak.” 

“Here, I’ll take care of the glass.” 

Ben said good-by to him and walked 
out of the crowded room. He went 
down in the elevator. He knew he 
ought to call Davis. It sounded like the 
place Helen MacLane would have run 
to. And he sensed the true extent of 
his own luck. This had been like hit- 
ting with the first coin in the slot, the 
first pull of the handle. But the girl 
had run. It had been her decision. He 
had made the same decision, and it was 
entirely possible that someday some- 
one would turn him in. -His identifica- 
tion, he knew, was with Helen rather 
than with the Davises and Waskas. 
And he might endanger her by leading 
the wrong people to the cabin. Per- 
haps the best he could do for her would 
be to forget what he had learned. Other 
people with police protection had suf- 
fered strange accidents. And, as Davis 
had indicated, he couldn’t even trust 
his own people completely. 

He got out a dime and bounced it in 
his hand a few times. Heads he’d call 
Davis. It came out heads. Two out of 
three then. The coin fell tails and then 
heads again. Three out of five. The 
next two flips landed tails. As he pock- 
eted the coin, he knew he was going to 
go up there to that farm, and he was 
going to make certain that he was not 
followed. He told himself it was some- 
thing he was doing for Dick MacLane. 
This was his direct offer of assistance 
to the widow, his good deed for the 
day; he was the hero in action. Or 
maybe, he thought wryly, this was just 
a case of one fugitive helping another. 


He walked through the tunnel from 
the hotel to the Grand Central. He got 
a timetable from the information desk 
and took it into the waiting room. 
There was a Sunday train leaving 
Grand Central at nine fifteen in the 
morning, arriving in Rhinecliff at 
eleven thirty-six. He folded the time- 
table and shoved it into his pocket. He 
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looked around. The terminal was not 
busy at this hour on a Saturday. All 
the faces had the same closed, guarded 
look of subway faces. Yet he had the 
uneasy feeling that he was under ob- 
servation. He wished that he had been 
more guarded in his contact with Frei- 
mak. But it was a bit too late to think 
about that. Yet Davey Lemon had 
seemed convinced of his lack of in- 
formation. 

He got up and went to the nearest 
newsstand and began to look at the 
magazine titles. He turned casually 
and walked slowly down the ramp into 
the main part of the station, toward 
the ticket windows. 


T THE foot of the short ramp he 
turned, his back to the wall, and lit 
a cigarette. Two women went by, talk- 
ing to each other excitedly in some 
language he couldn’t place. Then a 
large family came through, and then 
a man alone who walked briskly to the 
information desk. On the far side of 
the station people were waiting behind 
ropes for a train to come in. 

It seemed perfectly safe to go over 
and buy a ticket. But he felt ill at ease 
about it. You could buy a ticket on 
the train. Yet if he had been seen 
studying a timetable, loitering around, 
not buying a ticket might be as un- 
fortunate as buying one. He looked at 
the timetable again, and walked di- 
rectly to the nearest window selling 
coach tickets and bought a one-way 
ticket to Peekskill—that was only half- 
way, but it was a precaution. He 
stowed the ticket in his wallet as he 
turned away from the window. There 
was no one within fifteen feet of him. 

He walked out of the station feeling 
a bit ridiculous, as though he were try- 
ing to fit an Eric Ambler script to a 
Martin and Lewis movie. Yet he had 
been knocked down in broad daylight 
on a busy street. That was not Ambler 
—that was more Alfred Hitchcock. It 
had that same peculiar quality of hor- 
ror as in the good Hitchcock movies, 
where violence happens in incongru- 
ous environments. 

He had been too late for the six- 
twenty-five evening train. There hadn’t 
been time to check out of the hotel. 
And now there were blank hours to 
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fill. The unfilled hours were the bad 
ones. Traveling had not been too bad; 
enough motion dulled thought. 

The city lights had come on. He 
walked without purpose through the 
streets. He looked at display windows, 
at the faces of the people, and felt very 
alone. He ate a poor steak in a gaudy 
noisy tourist trap on Broadway, and 
studied the huge signs over the movie 
houses, and settled for a picture where 
there was no line at the ticket window. 
There was a newsreel and, without 
warning, it showed a jet fighter squad- 
ron climbing steeply in a British air 
show. He got up quickly and walked 
up the aisle, not looking back, hearing 
the sound track—a feeble imitation of 
the original—and when he was out 
on the street the air dried the sweat on 
his face. 


EHAD a drink at a 52d Street bar, 

watched a listless floor show and 
then walked back to the Hotel Mara- 
lane. He had the key in his pocket, so 
he went directly to the stairs. Night 
seemed to bring out special odors that 
he had not noticed in the daytime. 
The lobby air held a taint that he had 
always associated with public build- 
ings, with shabby courthouses, with li- 
cense bureaus. 

His room door was unlocked and as 
he went in, the girl on his bed sat up 
quickly, leaned over and pulled her 
shoes on, smiling up at him as she did 
so. Her hair, dyed to silver-blonde, 
looked as lifeless as glass fibers, and as 
hard. Her face had a soft Mexican 
look, black-browed and heavy-lipped, 
faintly dusky. A fur cape hung across 
the back of a chair, a red purse lay on 
the foot of his bed. She wore a white 
blouse, dark blue skirt, dark blue 
pumps with high heels. 

She got her shoes on quickly and 
stood up, smiling, saying, “Hi!” She 
was taller than he expected. 

“What do you want?” 

“Shut the door a minute.” 

He closed the door behind him. 
“Who let you in?” 

“A friend of mine, Ben. You. got 
any cigarettes? I ran out while I was 
waiting.” 

He gave her one, and as he held the 
light he was aware of the heaviness 
of her perfume. She put her hand out 
and said, “I’m Candy.” She shook 
hands in an engagingly forthright way, 
then sat once again on the edge of 
the bed. 

“I was a friend of Denny Young,” 
she said. “We ran around together. J 
was up to that Helen MacLane apart- 
ment lots of times.” 

“Who sent you here?” 

“I’m here on my own, Ben. Davey 
Lemon told me you were a friend of 
Dick MacLane’s. Understand, I figured 
Davey for one hundred per cent no 
good, but he told me where you were 
because he knows I’ve got an interest. 
He knows finding Helen means some- 
thing to me personal.” 

Ben Morrow sat down. “How do 
you mean?” 

“No man has the right to do that. I 
mean bash a girl up that way. Denny 
was a friend of mine. You just don’t 
do that to a girl.” She hunched her 
shoulders a bit, as though she were 
cold. “I never had the looks for mod- 
eling. Anyway, they want you to starve 
so you photograph good. I’m not what 
you’d call fat, you know. I’m five 
seven, and a hundred and thirty-five 
is where I feel good. I took off tonight. 
I’m the photographer at the River 
Roof. After Paulie left town with Gor- 
man, I had to go back to work. You 
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don’t have a drink around? I couldn’t 
find one.” 

“No.” 

“Don’t sit there looking like I'd bite 
or something. Like I said, Davey 
knows I’ve got an interest. I used to 
go wake Denny up around noon. 
Helen was working usually. We'd 
drink and yak up there before we’d go 
meet the boys about five. Helen 
wouldn’t come along. She was all 
broken up over MacLane, I guess. Me, 
I like.a taller guy with more hair.” 

“Taller?” 

“Sure. I saw the picture of that Mac- 
Lane lots of times. Hairline back to 
here. Denny said Helen told her Dick 
MacLane was about five six.” 

“I don’t know who you are or what 
the gag is, but Dick MacLane was a 
shade over six feet and his hair hadn't 
receded a bit.” 

She stared at him. “You positive 
you got the right guy, Ben?” 

“Are you trying to find out whether 
I knew him or not?” 

“There’s some people don’t think 
you did.” 

“Lemon, maybe?” 

“Lemon and the people he’s working 
for. There’s some people think she 
sent you here to make some kind of a 
deal, Ben.” 

“Lemon saw my papers.” 

“So he told me. He got hold of me 
because I was a friend of Denny’s. He 
thinks that if you knew MacLane you'd 
know what MacLane called her.” 

“She could have told me that. And 
what he looked like, too.” 

“She could have told you what he 
looked like, but Davey doesn’t think 
she would have got into the pet-name 
department.” 

“Tell him Dick called her Golden 
Girl. What's this all about?” 

Her face looked harder. “Davey 
doesn’t want to take any chances. He 
needs money. This whole deal is hot. 
You don’t know how hot. Davey said 


to me that we got to check you all 
over again because he can’t figure why 
you should want to go to Peekskill, 
unless maybe it’s to take Davis’ offer 
back to her. There’s some people 
think she’s got what Denny took out 
of Eric’s apartment.” 

“What did Denny take?” He hoped 
he had been able to cover his shock 
when she named the destination on the 
ticket in his wallet. 

“Something that maybe she was 
smart enough to mail to herself. That 
way Helen could have got it.” 

“And how would you know that 
Gorman didn’t get it, Candy?” 

“You mean maybe I’ve been in touch 
with him?” 

“Or your friend Lemon has.” 


HE stood up. She smiled in an odd 

way. “You're lucky it’s us who 
found you. You take Gorman’s people 
—people like Paulie Brath—they 
wouldn't treat you so nice, not if they 
thought you know something. Who did 
you see at the Roosevelt?” 

“Ask Lemon.” 

“Don’t try to be wise, Ben. If you 
know where Helen is, get hold of her 
and make her come in and give her- 
self up.” 

“Do you think I know where she is?” 

She looked at him and pursed her 
heavy lips for a few moments, then 
shook her head. “No. But Davey 
thinks you know. He was resting easy 
until you went to the station.” 

“How did he find out I bought a 
ticket to Peekskill?” 

“That’s almost too easy. It proves 
you don’t know many tricks. Go back 
to the station and look. There’s a big 
rack full of tickets. From forty feet 
away you can see which slot the guy 
reaches up to. Then you go up and 
read the name on the tickets in that 
slot. Davey told me about that.” 

She picked up her purse and slung 
her cape over one shoulder and walked 
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slowly, thoughtfully, to the door. Then 
she turned and came back to where he 
stood. She tilted her head to one side. 
Barely moving her lips, she said, 
“What is she to you, anyway?” 

“Why?” 

“I’ve got a contact. I know where 
I can go direct and get paid off. We 
could split it right down the middle, 
Ben. And then it would be a good idea 
to get away from here—Havana or 
someplace. I wouldn’t mind crossing 
Davey. The pay-off would be in cash, 
Ben. Twenty-five thousand apiece. 
That’s how bad they want her. If you 
could find out where she is—or if you 
know already... I mean, I know a 
place where we could go. I’m sick of 
this town!” 

She had moved closer to him, bring- 
ing the thick scent of her perfume 
closer, so close that he could see the 
shape of her lips beneath her lipstick. 

“No, thanks.” 

“Sixty-forty, then?” 

“Not for ninety-ten. Not for the 
whole bundle.” 

“Not with me, you mean?” 

“Something like that.” 

She turned so quickly that the cape 
swirled widely. She banged the door 
behind her when she left. Her perfume 
was still heavy in the room. He realized 
that she, like Davis, had seemed at 
home in the small, tawdry room. He 
could see how she would be, walking 
tall. camera poised, bending over the 
table, presenting to the customer her 
enameled smile, and saying, “‘A picture, 
sir?” He locked his door and went 
to bed.... 


He woke up at six thirty on Sunday 
morning, the light pale in the air shaft, 
the sheets sticky with the perspiration 
of that last unremembered dream. He 
lay quite still and remembered that 
there were now twenty-six days to go. 
He wiped the palms of his hands on 
the bedding. The train would leave at 
nine fifteen and he would be on it. And 
he began to see how he would make 
the trip, how it could be worked in case 
he were being followed. He packed 
quickly. There was little to pack. There 
was no one at the desk when he went 


down. He left the key and went down 
the last flight and out into a pale, quiet, 
overcast day. 

There was moisture on the streets. 
They looked oiled. The city was as 
quiet as he had ever seen it. A bus 
hissed to a stop at the corner. His foot- 
steps were loud in the empty block. 
When he got to the corner he looked 
back. A man stood staring at a win- 
dow display. He looked as though he 
had been there for a long time, yet three 
minutes ago the street had been empty. 
Ben sensed that the deserted streets 
made it more difficult for whoever was 
following him. The light was odd. 
There was a milky pallor over every- 
thing, and when Ben looked up he saw 
the low clouds scudding by, moved by 
a wind that did not reach down into 
the streets. The tallest buildings were 
shrouded in clouds. 


T WAS to his benefit to be followed. 

It kept him alert. He didn’t look back 
again. He had breakfast at a stand-up 
counter at the terminal. He bought a 
magazine and did not look up from it 
until five after nine. The information 
clerk, the only one in the big round 
booth, told him his track number in a 
weary voice. He found the track and 
walked to the forward car and climbed 
aboard. Some railroad men in billed 
caps and carrying black tin lunch buck- 
ets came in and sat and smoked and 
talked in low voices. Some teen-age 
boys got on, noisy and active. A cou- 
ple more men came aboard, and settled 
down with the Sunday papers. Not one 
of them looked familiar or interested. 
Yet he knew that somewhere on the 
train, perhaps in this very car, was an 
individual who wanted to know where 
he was going. Or maybe there were two 
or three, if they wanted to make abso- 
lutely certain they didn’t lose him. 

He looked at the timetable again. 
The train got to Peekskill at ten twenty- 
seven. First there was 125th Street, 
then Yonkers, Harmon, Peekskill. He 
opened his magazine and, as he looked 
at meaningless words, he thought of 
how he must look to the pursuer: a 
young man in a rumpled suit, a young 
man with a few old lines of strain in his 
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face—bracket lines around the mouth, 
high-altitude squint wrinkles at the 
outside corners of the eyes. There was 
a bland young man with a magazine, 
one knee hiked up against the back of 
the seat in front of him; a blond young 
man with a cigarette. 

The conductor came through and 
took his ticket and stuck his destination 
stub in the bracket in front of him. The 
train came out of the tunnel under Park 
Avenue and climbed slowly, and he 
turned and looked into the Sunday- 
morning windows near the high tracks, 
looked at the barren window boxes, 
wilted curtains, black iron fire escapes, 
sooted walls. The train rumbled to a 
stop at 125th Street. Two beefy blonde 
girls in slacks came into the smoking 
car. They carried big shoulder bags 
and their faces had a pasty, unhealthy 
look. They took the seat in front’ of 
him and one of them turned and gave 
him an appraising stare that lasted 
three seconds longer than necessary. 
Then she nudged her friend, leaned 
close, and whispered in her friend’s ear. 

For a time, beyond Yonkers, the sun 
came pallid through the overcast, and 
then it disappeared again. He tried to 
relax all his muscles, but the back of 
his neck kept stiffening up, and his 
shoulders felt strained. In the Harmon 
yards he gave up the attempt to relax. 

Twenty minutes later, the train 
slowed for Peekskill. He left his 
magazine and got up. The station was 
announced. He walked toward the rear 
of the car. According to the timetable 
—and the train was on schedule—there 
should be a two-minute stop. His legs 
felt as if they weren’t working right. 
They were puppet legs, on strings 
worked by an amateur. 


HE train stopped smoothly. He 
stepped off the last step onto the 
platform and walked slowly toward the 
rear of the train. He walked toward 
the platform exit. There was a mist 
that was almost rain. The air was chilly. 
He stopped and set his suitcase down 
and bent down and untied his shoelace 
and pulled it tight, knotted it again, 
slowly and carefully. He did not look 
at the others who had got off at Peeks- 
kill. A hoarse voice called, “ Board!” 
and the train began to move. Ben 
straightened up and picked up his 
suitcase and took another slow step 
toward the doorway and glanced casu- 
ally at the train. A porter stood on the 
low step of one of the newer coaches, 
the next to the last car on the train. The 
train began to move a lot faster. As 
the steps were opposite Ben, the porter 
turned and went back up into the car. 
Ben turned quickly and was running 
full speed within three strides. For a 
moment he thought he had cut it too 
closely. He came even with the steps 
and, with a lunge, caught the hand rail- 
ing and his foot landed on the bottom 
step. He swung precariously and then 
pulled himself up onto the next step. 
He looked back. A thin dark man ran 
futilely after the train for a moment 
and then stopped. There was despair 
and anger in his posture. The figure 
dwindled. A heavy man came up to 
the thin man. Ben saw them gesturing 
at each other, and then a curve of the 
track took them out of sight. He went 
up into the vestibule of the car. 

The porter banged down the steel 
plate that covered the steps and swung 
the door shut. He said, “Man can kill 
himself easy that way.” 

Ben’s legs were trembling. 
you're right.” 

“Hand slip and down you go, right 
between the platform and the car.” 


“T guess 


Ben walked down the aisle of the 
coach and found a double seat that was 
vacant. It felt good to sit down. And it 
felt good to have worked his escape. 
He wondered whom ‘the two men 
would have to explain their failure to, 
and about the penalty for failure. 


HERE was a Sunday-morning tab- 
loid on the seat beside him. He 
straightened it out. It had an “Extra” 
box on page one, and the headline on 
it read: RIVER YIELDS MISSING 
MODEL, He scanned the first para- 
graph, and the name Helen MacLane 
leaped out at him. He felt as though 
his heart had stopped, and he realized 
for the first time how very badly he 
had wanted to see her and talk to her. 
The account was brief. It had evi- 
dently been set up for page-one cover- 
age at the last possible moment. 

It said that the police had recovered 
the body of a blonde young woman 
from the Harlem River at 5:45 P.M. on 
Saturday. It said that the medical ex- 
aminer had estimated she had been in 
the water for at least four days. It said 
that James Delson, of Marchand, Ohio, 
brother of the dead woman, had made 
a positive identification at a few min- 
utes after midnight. The item then 
went on to state that Helen MacLane 
had been the object of a country-wide 
search. that she was the only witness to 
the murder of Denise Young, playgirl 
model. The medical examiner had 
stated that death was due to drowning, 
and there were no indications of vio- 
lence. The body would be shipped 
back to Ohio for burial. 

Ben put the paper aside. He felt 
oddly close to tears. He had not real- 
ized how much he had depended on his 
vicarious involvement in Helen Mac- 
Lane’s problems to take his mind off his 
own. He had been diverted by her the 
way a sick child might be by having a 
story read to it. But now his attention 
was focused back upon himself, undi- 
luted. Eric Gorman could now return 
safely to New York. Davey Lemon 
could find some new angle. Davis could 
grow more bitter. Willsie could add to 
his sense of guilt. But what could one 
Benjamin Morrow do? Perhaps it 
would be best to go on with his plan to 
vanish, hole up at the Cassidy place. 
He ought to think about what he was 
doing—but it wasn’t a case for think- 
ing. It wasn’t an intellectual problem. 
It was emotional—his was a block as 
definite as amnesia. .. . 

The train stopped for Manitou and 
Garrison and Cold Spring and Bea- 
con and Poughkeepsie. He had bought 
a ticket from the conductor, When he 
bought it, while they were stopped at 
Manitou, an increase of caution made 
him ask for a ticket to Hudson, which 
was beyond Rhinecliff. He had sud- 
denly felt there was still a certain 
danger in saying to anyone what his 
destination was. He sensed that such 
illogical caution might stand him well 
in the future. 

At Poughkeepsie he looked down at 
the station platform and tensed sud- 
denly; the thin dark man he had eluded 
at Peekskill was striding along beside 
the train. It would not have been too 
much of a trick, he realized at once, to 
have got a taxi at Peekskill and to have 
driven straight through to Poughkeep- 
sie on the off chance that Ben might not 
have gotten off at any of the stops in 
between. Perhaps the heavier man had 
been left off at one of the other towns 
—Beacon, maybe. Ben sat for a mo- 
ment wondering why they should con- 
tinue to follow him, now that the reason 
seemed to be gone. He moved away 
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from the window and got up and 
grabbed his suitcase off the rack and 
walked toward the rear of the train. 
The next vestibule he came to was 
empty. The train began to move. 

Ben glanced up and down the aisles 
of the cars ahead and behind him. No 
one was coming. He pulled the door 
open, raised the hinged iron plate, went 
down the steps and dropped lightly off 
onto the graveled roadbed, running a 
few steps with the increasing momen- 
tum. There was a freight on another 
track. It was moving slowly in the op- 
posite direction. It blocked his escape 
in that direction. Then the end of the 
Passenger train passed him, and he 
crossed the tracks and stepped up onto 
the platform. He looked around. The 
thin dark man was not in sight. He 
had obviously boarded the train. 

Ben looked at his timetable. The 
train would be in Rhinecliff in twenty 
minutes. Before then somebody would 
find the open door and close it. But 
the thin man would find that he was 
not on the train, so he would ask the 
conductor if a blond young man had 
bought a ticket since the train had left 
Peekskill. And the conductor would 
say yes, a ticket to Hudson. Then the 
thin man would decide, since Ben was 
not on the train, that the Hudson des- 
tination was a blind. He would get off 
at the next stop, which would be Rhine- 
cliff, and either contact the heavy man 
from there, or backtrack to Pough- 
keepsie. 

The next train along would be the 
North Shore Limited, at one fifty, 
stopping in Rhinecliff at two nine. He 
walked out of the station and paused 
to get directions straight in his mind 
and then walked north, through the 
city. He found a bus stop and took a 
bus to the north edge of town, on Route 
Nine. The sun broke through the 
clouds occasionally now, but the air 
was still chilly. Freimak had said 
“above Rhinecliff,” so he wanted to go 
north of Rhinecliff. He stood on the 
shoulder facing oncoming _ traffic, 
thumb raised, wearing what he hoped 
was an ingratiating smile. Sunday traf- 
fic was fairly thick. He walked slowly 
backward, gesturing with his thumb. 


INALLY a black sedan pulled off 

on the shoulder fifty yards beyond 
him and honked impatiently. Ben ran 
to the car. The door swung open for 
him and he got in. A gray-haired man 
was driving. There was no one else in 
the car. There were heavy black suit- 
cases on the back seat. 

“Nice of you to stop.” 

The man gunned the car. “The 
company says never give lifts, but a 
man can go nuts. I’m going to Troy.” 

“I’m only going a little way. Just up 
to Rhinecliff.” 

“Sorry you don’t go farther, son. I 
can’t take you to Rhinecliff.” 

“Don’t you stay on Route Nine?” 

“Yes, but unless they moved the 
town, it’s three miles west of Route 
Nine.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure! I know every crack in this 
road. I've driven it twice a month for 
fourteen years, son, Rhinebeck is six- 
teen miles north of Poughkeepsie on 
Route Nine. Sure you’re not mixing 
them up?” 

“T might be, at that.” He knew Frei- 
mak had said Rhinecliff but he had 
also said it was on Route Nine. If Frei- 
mak had mixed up thé towns it was a 
piece of luck. The thin little man was 
probably hanging around Rhinecliff. 

“Will you be able to tell when you 
see the town?” the man asked. 


“T’ve never been there. But I guess 
you better let me out in Rhinebeck.” 

“Visiting friends?” 

“A girl I know.” 

“Been in the service long?” 

“Ever since I—how did you figure 
that out?” 

The man grinned and shrugged. 
“Kind of a hobby with me, guessing 
about people. New clothes, new shoes, 
new suitcase, Right age. Healthy. 
Sort of an outdoor look. A lieutenant, 
maybe? Or an ensign?” 

“Lieutenant.” 

“Korea?” 

“Eleven months of it. 
sorties.” 

“Pilot, eh? Jet stuff, I suppose. Sor- 
ties. Thought you called those mis- 
sions,” 

“Some do. I guess we got it from 
the Aussie pilots.” 

“Damn it, Rhinebeck coming up. 
and you could have kept me from being 
bored all the way to Troy. Center of 
town?” 

“That'll be fine. I'm certainly grate- 
ful to you.” 

“Good luck to you, Lieutenant.” 


Eighty-one 


EN got out and waved good-by and 

stepped onto the sidewalk. It was 
a few minutes after noon. There was a 
drugstore diagonally across the street. 
He had a sandwich and milk at the 
counter. Now the sun was out for 
good, cutting what was left of the haze. 
There was a slim directory chained to 
the telephone booth. There were two 
Cassidys listed for Rhinebeck. One 
listed a street and number. The other 
was John J., with a rural route num- 
ber. He wondered whom he could ask. 
He walked down to what appeared to 
be the main intersection in the town. 

There was a sedan parked near the 
corner, with the word POLICE lettered 
on the side of the door. A uniformed 
man sat watching the traffic and the 
stop light. 

Ben went up to the door and said, 
“I'm trying to find a farm where they 
rent cabins. Some man named Cassidy 
owns it. Could you tell me where—” 

“Two miles north of town, son. On 
the right side of the road. You'll see 
the name on the mailbox. John J. 
Cassidy.” 

“Thanks.” 

“You want to stick around, Ill be 
going out that way in a half hour or 
so. Give you a lift.” 

“Thanks. I guess I'll walk it.” 

“Day’s turning out nice, isn’t it?”... 

It took him a half hour of steady 
walking before he saw the white rural 
mailbox on the right. The drive rose 
steeply, and from the shoulder of the 
road he could not see the farm. He 
turned up the driveway. Once he was 
over the crest of the drive he could see, 
set back a quarter mile from the high- 
way, a long, low, white farmhouse, big 
white cattle barns, white board fences. 
Off to the south the land was flat, 
while to the north it rose steeply into 
pine-covered hills. It was all a great 
deal more impressive than he had ex- 
pected. There were visible, against the 
green hills that rose in back of the 
farm, small rustic buildings. 

He followed the gravel drive to the 
farmhouse yard. There was a station 
wagon parked beside the house, and 
an MG covered with a tarp. When he 
was forty fect from the house the door 
opened and a middle-aged, leather- 
faced man came out onto the porch. 
He was in shirt sleeves. and his brown 
arms were corded with muscle. His 
eyes were narrow and very blue. He 
watched Ben in silence, not moving, as 
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Ben walked to the foot of the porch 
steps and said, “Mr. Cassidy?” 

“Something I can do for you?” 
There was not the slightest trace of 
good will in the deep voice. 

Ben had not thought of encountering 
difficulty at this stage of the game. His 
only thought had been to get here, un- 
observed. He said, “A—a friend of 
mine has a long-term lease on one of 
your cabins. I’m on leave. My name 
is Ben Morrow. He told me I could 
use the cabin.” 


EN wondered how much he should 
tell about Dick MacLane, how 
much this man knew. 

“What's the name of this friend of 
yours?” 

“Richards.” 

“I don’t rightly remember getting 
any letter from him authorizing any- 
body named Morrow to use his place.” 

“He didn’t write one. I guess he 
thought it would be all right.” 

“Maybe it isn’t all right with me.” 

“If you want to check on me, Mr. 
Cassidy, you could phone Mr. Willsie. 
In New York. I'll pay for the call. 
He’s Richards’ boss.” 

“Call him at his home?” 

“I don’t know his home phone num- 
ber, Mr. Cassidy. But I know the office 
number.” 

“So I can’t check on you until Mon- 
day, but you think you ought to have 
the use of the cabin right now. Maybe 
I don’t do business that way, mister.” 

Ben shrugged. “If nobody’s using 
it, I don’t see—” 

“JT got other empty places you can 
rent until I can check with Richards.” 

Ben bit his lip. “I guess you don’t 
know it yet, but Richards was killed in 
Korea ten months ago.” 

The man didn’t change expression. 
“Then it would sort of be up to his 
widow, wouldn’t it, whether you should 
use the place?” 

“Let it go then!” Ben said angrily. 
“Maybe you can rent me one of the 
other ones.” 

“T pick and choose, mister.” 

“Let me show you my identification, 
will you? I told you I’m on leave 
and—” 

“Mister, my son is standing ten feet 
directly behind you with a twelve- 
gauge shotgun aimed right at the small 
of your back. So let’s cut out the com- 
edy. Don't even twitch. Open your 
hand and let that suitcase drop. Fine. 
Now fold your hands on top of your 
head. That’s fine. And now move off 
about four slow steps to your left and 
stand still.” 

Ben did and stood very still. A boy 
of about sixteen circled him, keeping 
the shotgun aimed at him. The muzzle 
of the double-barreled weapon looked 
like two close-set eyes. The boy was 
nervous. His lips were twitching. 

“Okay, Dad?” 

“You did fine, Mike. Now give me 
the gun. Look in his bag first and then 
pat him everyplace he might be carry- 
ing a gun.” 

The two transferred the big shotgun 
quickly. The boy knelt and opened 
the suitcase and pawed through it. 
“Nothing but clothes.” 

“Close it up and go do like I told 
you. Be careful. I don’t want him 
trying to grab you.” 

Ben saw a woman in her forties look- 
ing out the nearest window. She had 
her knuckles pressed to her mouth and 
her eyes were wide. 

“What is this all—” 

“Shut up, mister. We’re going to let 
you talk later.” 

The boy tapped Ben hurriedly under 
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the arms and on the waist and hip pock- 
ets. “He hasn’t got anything, Dad.” 

“Go open the front door. Don’t get 
in the line of fire. Mister, I’d as soon 
blow you in half as look at you.” 

“T can believe it,” Ben said. 

“Now walk slow up here toward me. 
I’m going to stand aside. Keep your 
hands the way they are. Go in and sit 
in the first chair you come to.” 

Ben walked in. The room showed 
a decorator’s touch. The colonial fur- 
niture looked authentic. He sat in a 
black Boston rocker. The boy, Mike, 
brought the suitcase in. Mr. Cassidy 
shut the door. The shotgun looked in- 
congruous inside the house. 

“Now, what are you doing here, 
mister?” 

Ben thought over the question and 
how he should reply to it. “I’m look- 
ing for Helen MacLane. I mean I was 
looking for her, until I found out this 
morning that she’s dead.” 

“Who are you working for?” 

“I’m not working for anybody. I 
flew with Dick MacLane. I found out 
that Helen was in trouble after I got 
back. Mr. Willsie told me about it. I 
wanted to find her. I don’t know why, 
actually. Now she’s dead, but I came 
here anyway because I want—I guess 
I wanted a quiet place. I don’t know 
what this is all about, and I’m getting 
to the point where I don’t much care. 
If Helen MacLane was still here, or if 
she had come here, she could tell you 
I was with MacLane. He must have 
written my name to her at least once. 
Ben Morrow.” 

The boy said softly, “He’s a flier, 
Dad; he knew—” 

“Hush, Mike,” Cassidy said. He 
studied Ben silently for a few mo- 
ments. “It sounds good, Morrow. All 
of it. Except one fact. MacLane never 
told you about this place, so you 
couldn’t have found it.” 

A girl came through the doorway. 
Her face was chalky-white. She was 
no longer the smart, unsmiling, tailored 
girl of the city street; she had a sleep- 
walking look. She wore rust-colored 


ski pants, a white cardigan. She walked 
directly to Ben, stood between him and 
Cassidy. Cassidy stepped to one side 
and said sharply, “Helen!” 

She did not look at him. 
mind, John,” she said. 

Ben started to get up and Cassidy 
told him to stay in the chair. She 
looked down at Ben. She had the 
frightened look of a person who stands 
on a high ledge and feels the com- 
pulsion to jump. 

“How was my picture framed?” she 
asked in a low voice. 

“A blue leather frame, with some 
sort of gold lines in the leather,” Ben 
said. “Curly lines.” 

“What did he get from me in that 
last box before he was...” 

“There were some clippings of ads 
you had posed for. I can remember 
that. One in color I remember well, 
because you were sitting on the edge 
of a swimming pool in a red swim suit. 
And there were two new books, and 
some hard candy in a jar, the kind he 
liked, and a word game with dice that 
I tried to play with him but he was too 
good at it for me. There was some 
more stuff, but I can’t remember what.” 


“Never 


HE closed her eyes and swayed 

and he stood up quickly, but she 
opened her eyes again and turned away 
from him a bit unsteadily and went 
over and sat down. Cassidy looked at 
her and then looked back at Ben. He 
sighed and broke the shotgun and 
picked out the two green-jacketed 
shells and put them in his shirt pocket. 
He held the gun up and squinted down 
the barrels, snapped it shut and put it, 
butt down, on the floor, leaning against 
the wall. 

“Tt said in the paper—” Ben began. 

“It was on the early news too,” Cas- 
sidy said. “We’ve talked about it. It 
has to be a trick. A two-way trick. To 
make Gorman come in, or to make her 
contact her family, afraid that her 
brother was honestly mistaken.” 

“But if Jimmy really thinks it—” 

“That’s what they want you to think, 
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damn it!” Cassidy said roughly. “Get 
that out of your head. They talked 
your brother into making a false iden- 
tification. They told him it was his 
duty. We still don’t know how this 
man got here. Let’s think about that.” 

Ben told them about Freimak. He 
told them about Davis. He told them 
about Davey Lemon—and about the 
girl named Candy, and about the men 
on the train. As he spoke about the 
men on the train, Cassidy leaned for- 
ward and listened intently. When Ben 
had finished, Cassidy said, “Fine! 
You've given them the area where they 
have to look. You've narrowed it down 
nicely.” 

Helen said, “I want to talk to him, 
John. We'll go for a walk.” 

“Don’t go far.” 

“We'll go up to the cabin.” 


EN went over to get his suitcase. 

Cassidy told him he could leave it 
there. And then, quickly, Cassidy 
stuck his hard brown hand out. “This 
wasn’t the welcome people usually get, 
Ben. I’m sorry about that.” 

Ben found himself liking the man. 
“It’s okay.” 

“When she came here and told us 
the whole story and her right name and 
all, we had her move into the house 
here. You can stay in their place, can’t 
he, Helen?” 

“OF course.” 

They went out and down the porch 
steps and turned toward the high 
ground. They walked slowly. She had 
her hands in the pockets of the ski 
pants, and she looked down and kicked 
at pebbles with her ski boots. Glanc- 
ing sidelong at her, he saw the soft 
curve of cheek, the dark lashes, the 
vulnerable look of her mouth, 

She turned suddenly. “You know I 
didn’t ask for all this.” 

“T know.” 

“Tt’s like Dick. He didn’t ask for it 
either. They never let you alone.” 

“They?” 

“Whoever it is that makes everything 
happen.” 

They climbed the steep path to the 
cabin. She unlocked the door. The 
small room seemed to hold the long 
winter chill. It had a damp smell of dis- 
use. There was a double-decker bunk, 
a fireplace, a work table, bookshelves, 
chairs, a small kitchen.” 

He looked into the woodbox. “Fire?” 
he suggested. 

“If there’s enough there.” 

He knelt and built it, conscious of 
her sitting on one of the bunks behind 
him, watching him. The flame burned 
the paper, crawled up between the kin- 
dling, began to crackle against the logs. 

She said, “He could never make one 
go. He’d yell at it, as if that would 
make it burn better. I can remember 
how he said it. He said he lived under 
a spell, oppressed by all inanimate 
objects.” 

Ben straightened up and lighted a 
cigarette. “I’ve heard him say that 
too, Helen.” 

“He'd come up here to work and 
nearly freeze to death. When it was 
cold I wouldn’t come. I’d make ex- 
cuses. He knew I didn’t like it here. 
Now I keep thinking about that and 
wish I'd always come along. He wanted 
me to be with him as much as I could, 
but when he’d come up here, I'd stay 
in town, feeling free. That’s lousy, 
isn’t it?” 

“Take it easy, Helen.” 

“T didn’t love him, Ben. But every 
day for the last ten months I’ve real- 
ized that if he’d come back I would 
have found out someday that I’d started 


to love him. We just didn’t have long 
enough.” 

“Are you going to cry?” 

“I don’t think so, Give me a ciga- 
rette, please.” 

He took it to her and lighted it. 
The pines darkened the windows. The 
fire made patterns on her face. 

“What are you going to do about— 
all this other trouble?” he asked. 

“Nothing. It’s none of my business. 
I didn’t ask to be involved. John said 
they’d know the area now. So I think 
T'll leave. I'll go to some other place.” 

“Until they get Gorman?” 

“I thought I cared whether they got 
him or not, right after I saw—what he 
did to Denny. But now I’ve been 
afraid too long. I keep thinking about 
dying, and I don’t want to. I very badly 
don’t want to. So I’m never going 
back, or going anywhere where they 
can trace me.” 

He looked at her and realized he had 
been about to tell her that she couldn’t 
tun forever. But, of course, you could 
run forever, if you had to. And for- 
ever was only until you were caught, 
as someday both of them would be 
caught. 

They talked for a long time. There 
were many silences between them, but 
they were easy silences, without strain. 
Several times he felt that he could 
safely tell her what had happened to 
him, and what he was going to do, but 
each time he decided not to. He won- 
dered if it was pride that kept him 
from speaking. 

Later they went down to the house 
again. He met Mrs. Cassidy, and he 
had dinner with them, and they gave 
him bedding to take back to the cabin. 
Mr. Cassidy gave him a loaded .38 re- 
volver “just in case.” He rebuilt his 
fire and sat by it. He looked at the 
books that had belonged to Dick Mac- 
Lane. He sat in the small room that 
had held the love and marriage of Dick 
MacLane. He smoked and tried to 
read one of the books, and went to bed. 


HE sun was high when Cassidy 

woke him up and told him about 
the phone call, about the man waiting 
on the other end of the line. As they 
went down to the house, Ben trying to 
wake up, Cassidy said, “I don’t like it. 
I just don’t like it.” 

It was Freimak on the other end of 
the line. “Lieutenant? Look, I want to 
tell you something. I got a phone call 
at nine fifteen. That was an hour ago. 
Colonel Brown, the man said. He said 
your leave was canceled and he had to 
get in touch with you. A local call. 
So I told him where you were. Then I 
began to wonder how he got my name. 
It seemed funny. I called Mrs. Harris 
—the woman who was taking tickets 
at the meeting last evening. She said a 
man had asked her who you wanted to 
see, and she gave him my name. I’ve 
just made calls to all the local military 
installations. I can’t find any Colonel 
Brown. And last night my wife told 
me about all this trouble about Mrs. 


MacLane. You didn’t say anything 
about that, Lieutenant.” The man’s 
voice was accusing. 

“I’m sorry.” 


“T don’t know what’s going on, Lieu- 
tenant, but I decided you better know 
about the call, because now it seems 
like it was a fake.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Freimak.” 

The line went dead. Ben replaced 
the receiver gently and turned and 
looked at Cassidy and Helen. He said, 
“Somebody—I don’t know who— 
found out where we are an hour ago.” 

—JOHN D, MACDONALD 


(This is the second of three parts) 
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BETTER THAN BEER ? 


...and see! 


At Carling’s we brew both beer and ale 
—and each is mighty popular. But more 
and more people are telling us Carling’s 
Red Cap Ale gives them more pleasure 
than any beer they ever tasted. They say 
it’s light and dry as the smoothest beer, 
yet with that extra flavor 
—that “heart” which only 
a fine ale can provide! 
They call it the “light- 
hearted” ale. 


Tonight, why not try it? 
See whether you are one 
of those who find Carling’s 
Red Cap Ale tastes even 
better than beer! 


CARLINGS 


Red Cap Ale 


© CARLING BREWING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Despite early wonder drugs and an 
unprecedented campaign to alert the 
public, syphilis remains a menace. In 
the U.S. alone, there are 100,000 new 
cases every year. But now a new 


drug promises a complete cure with... 


A 10 -SECOND 


S SYPHILIS wiped out as a major disease 
—killed by publicity? Many people 
think so. A few years ago, newspapers 

blazoned and radios blared the message that 
syphilis was curable; that, given the will, we 
could stamp it out once and for all. State 
and local treasuries and the United States 
Congress appropriated millions to support 
thousands of clinics. Women’s Clubs 
marched to get blood tests. The campaign 
boiled—then simmered, suggesting that the 
disease was no longer an important problem. 

The syphilis microbe apparently wasn’t 
alert to these suggestions of its doom. More 
than 2,000,000 people in this country still 
have the disease. Almost 100,000 new cases 
occur every year. There are still 40,000 
insane-asylum inmates crazed by syphilis; 
40,000 syphilitic blind still feel their way 
through life with white canes. 

The great campaign of a few years ago, 
one of the most aggressive ever launched 
against a disease, brought to light tens of 
thousands of cases, cured thousands, resulted 
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By J. D. RATCLIFF 


in increased awareness of the disease and its 
symptoms. But as an all-out drive it failed. 

There were two reasons: first, untold thou- 
sands of people who had the disease and 
didn’t know it were never ferreted out, de- 
spite the intensive publicity. Second, addi- 
tional thousands knew they were afflicted by 
syphilis—but refused to undergo the treat- 
ment, which required repeated injections 
and, sometimes, hospitalization. 

Today there is important news: the devel- 
opment of a new medicine which nine times 
out of ten seems able to cure syphilis in its 
early stage—the most dangerous, most com- 
municable stage—with a single injection. The 
victim need not stay in the hospital. Com- 
plications are virtually nonexistent, occur- 
ring in only one of every 300 patients. One 
shot in the hip—and, presto, syphilis is gone. 

The new treatment involves not a new 
drug, but a variation on what has become a 
medical mainstay, penicillin. The variation, 
called DBED penicillin or benzathine peni- 
cillin G, is valuable in treating a number of 
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ailments for which penicillin has proved ef- 
fective but difficult to use. 

Besides promising remarkable results as 
a syphilis cure, DBED provides excellent pro- 
tection against rheumatic fever, the heart- 
break disease that has been taking more than 
20,000 lives a year, mostly lives of the young. 
It guards surgical patients against the threat 
of infection, and wards off the infectious 
complications that sometimes follow dental 
surgery. It is useful in treating pneumonia, 
scarlet fever, gonorrhea and a number of 
other illnesses. But it is most dramatic as a 
weapon against syphilis. 

Syphilis first swept Europe, wildfire fash- 
ion, in the 1490s—believed by many to 
have been carried back from the New World 
by Columbus’ sailors. The first faltering at- 
tempts at treatment were almost as danger- 
ous as the disease itself. Some reports tell 
how ‘“greasers of the pox” smeared victims 
with lard and-mercury, then placed them tier 
on tier in bake ovens for heat treatments. In 
the hands of some doctors three fourths of 











the patients died, either from mercury poi- 
soning or from too much heat. 

Mercury remained the standard treatment 
until 1910. That year, after testing 605 ar- 
senic compounds, German researcher Paul 
Ehrlich finally reported success with No. 606 
—-salvarsan, his “magic bullet” against the 
spiral microbe of syphilis. 

Actually, salvarsan was an effective drug 
only by comparison with the previous treat- 
ment. Used with heavy metals—mostly mer- 
cury and bismuth—it was highly toxic. Some 
patients suffered brain damage; some were 
severely poisoned, some died. To hope for 
a cure, patients had to submit to painful, 
weekly shots for periods ranging from 18 
months to four years. Only a handful of 
those who started treatment ever finished. 
The hardy microbe of syphilis was incon- 
venienced hardly at all. 


A New Enemy for an Old Microbe 


Treatment was improved in various ways 
in the next generation, but no radical ad- 
vances were made until 1943, when Dr. John 
Mahoney, then of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, now Director of the Bureau of Lab- 
oratories of New York City’s Department of 
Health, found that penicillin would destroy 
the syphilis microbe. That was a milestone. 

Yet, great as the discovery was, it wasn’t 
enough; the penicillin then available was far 
from the ideal weapon. To be truly effective 
against syphilis, penicillin must remain in 
the blood until all the spirochetes—the 
syphilis microbes—are destroyed. Otherwise 
many of the microorganisms live on and re- 
produce, and the disease continues to pro- 
gress. The great early drawback of penicillin 
was that each dose stayed in the body only 
a short time, long enough to kill only some 
of the spirochetes. New shots had to be ad- 
ministered every few hours, round-the-clock, 
for a week or more. Most victims of the dis- 
ease wouldn’t hold still that long. Those who 
did felt like pincushions. Many sufferers 
couldn’t afford the hospital bills or couldn’t 
get away from their jobs. 

As a result, syphilis rates didn’t nosedive 
with the advent of penicillin as everyone had 
predicted they would. They began to taper 
off gradually, far too gradually. 

It became clear to all researchers that it 
wasn’t. so much the haymaker smash that 
was wanted as the slow attrition of persistent 
punching: a long-lasting penicillin, one the 
body wouldn’t burn up every 180 minutes— 
a penicillin that would trickle gradually into 
the blood, and be on hand for a long time to 
catch microbes unawares. 

The first long-lasting penicillin was devel- 
oped in 1944—penicillin mixed with peanut 
oil and beeswax. Less soluble in body fluids 
than straight penicillin, it fed into the blood 
for 24 hours. But there were drawbacks. A 
painful welt was sometimes left at the site of 
injection, and the welts often abscessed. 

In 1948, researchers found that penicillin 
combined with procaine—the medical name 
for the novocain your dentist uses—lasted 
a little longer, and produced less pain and 
fewer complications. A further improvement 
was penicillin combined with aluminum 
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Capehart-Polaroid’ Filter 


for the “Eye-Comfort Picture” 





The CaPEHART “Saratoga II.” Traditional isth 


century styling. The superbly designed AM-FM All- 
Channel UHF-VHF Tuner and Capehart Symphonic- 
Tone provide true High Fidelity reproduction. Continu- 
ous Tuning. Phonograph plays all sizes, types and speeds 
of records automatically. 21-inch Diamond-Brilliant 
Picture, exclusive Capehart-Polaroid® Filter.$895,00* 





The CAPEHART “Monticello” 
A noteworthy example of Capehart 
“master crafted” cabinetry. Twin- 
Power chassis, Available with All- 
Channel UHF-VHF Tuner and Sym- 
phonic-Tone, 21-inch Diamond -Bril- 
liant Picture. Exclusive Capehart- 
Polaroid® Filter. Suggested list price 
(standard model 19C214M). 


$359.95* 





Tn daylight or lamplight, the Capehart-Polaroid® 
Filter eliminates annoying reflections from 
the face of the tube. Irritating picture-smearing 
and -fading are prevented. Eyes get relief from 
glare. Capehart’s “Eye-Comfort Picture” is the 
result of chassis, exclusive Capehart-Polaroid® 
Filter and picture tube being designed as 
a unit—complete engineering—to give you the 
finest picture possible...Capehart’s brilliantly 
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Capehart today. Your classified directory 
lists your nearest Capehart dealer. 
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In addition to its usual vast variety of enter- 
tainment and activities, Atlantic City, this 
year, celebrates its 100th Anniversary with 
a commemorative program of special events 
and attractions. 

Come Now! Come Later! But Come! 
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You Need? 


... to pay for new clothes, gifts, 
“extras” and unexpected expenses that 
often arise. 


Both men and women can make extra 
money in spare time to pay for these 
expenses. Use the telephone, mail and 
personal calls to take care of new and 
renewal subscriptions for COLLIER’S, 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and 
ALL popular publications. 


For money-making supplies, without 
cost to you, mail a postal card or send 
the coupon now. 
-———-- EXTRA INCOME COUPON-~~~~~ 
Independent Agency Division, Desi C1 

HE CROWELL. 


.L-COLLIER PUBLISHING co. 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me your 
EXTRA INCOME PLAN. 
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A year after its first mass test, DBED had cured 





monostearate (PAM)—a relative of 
chemicals used to waterproof fabrics. 
In effect, PAM put a raincoat on peni- 
cillin, which reduced solubility and 
slowed absorption. 

These long-lasting penicillins re- 
mained effective as long as three or 
four days. They were tried as one-shot 
cures for early syphilis and worked in 
about three out of ten cases. That was 
pretty good—but it was not good 
enough. It meant that most patients 
still required multiple treatment, and 
docters continued having trouble get- 
ting syphilis sufferers to come back 
for more shots. 


Misguided Syphilis Victims 


The sore that is the earliest symp- 
tom of syphilis disappears after a 
while, even without treatment, con- 
vincing many victims that they aren’t 
really sick after all. They may feel 
fine for years—before blindness or 
insanity sets in. What was needed, 
therefore, was a penicillin that would 
really cure in a single injection. 

Dozens of pharmaceutical houses 
set research teams to work. Millions 
of dollars were spent on the search for 
a longer-lasting, less soluble penicillin 
—not only as a weapon against syphilis, 
but for the treatment of other diseases 
as well. 

It was a research team under Dr. 
Joseph Seifter, head of the research 
division of Wyeth Laboratories of 
Philadelphia, that finally licked the 
problem. One of Seifter’s associates, 
Dr. William Bruce, conducting analyt- 
ical laboratory studies, experimented 
with a mixture consisting of two mole- 
cules of penicillin hooked to a mole- 
cule of an antihistamine which the lab 
had previously discarded as valueless. 
Some time later, he reported to Seifter 
that tests made by him and his assist- 
ant, Lester L. Szabo, indicated the com- 
pound was almost insoluble—perhaps 
40 times longer-lasting than PAM. 

Seifter promptly started testing the 
new compound, DBED, on animals. 
At the end of a week, there was still 
enough penicillin in the blood of the 
test animals to kill microbes. Two 
weeks, three weeks, and it was still 
there. After four weeks, the drug had 
grown weaker, but it was still strong 
enough to be remarkably effective 
against microbes. For all practical 
purposes, one shot of the drug lasted 
a month. 

When preliminary tests on humans 
showed equally good results, Wyeth’s 
clinical director, Dr. Edward F. Rob- 
erts, passed along cautious word of the 
new compound to Dr. Theodore J. 
Bauer, then chief of the U.S, Public 
Health Service's venereal disease divi- 
sion. He didn’t want to be too optimis- 
tic, Roberts said, but DBED (or, as 
Wyeth Laboratories calls it, Bicillin) 
seemed to keep the body supplied with 
penicillin over an extended period. 
There was just a chance that this might 
be the real: magic bullet that Ehrlich 
had failed to find. 

Bauer assigned Dr. Clarence A. 
Smith of the Public Health Service to 
the job of testing the new treatment. 
Smith started trials in several cities— 
Chicago; Durham, North Carolina; and 
New Orleans among them. He laid 
out his schedule. A selected group of 
patients infected with early syphilis 
would get a single, powerful shot of 


“Now, this ear may look okay, but it’s a real 


lemon. 
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DBED—2,500,000 units. That would 
end treatment; there would be no ad- 
ditional shots. It was a rugged test, but 
Smith knew it was the quickest way to 
find out whether DBED was a real 
jump forward or just another minor 
advance. There were 125 patients in 
the first study. Five of them were 
pregnant women: syphilitic mothers 
often pass on the disease to their un- 
born children. 

Within eight to 15 hours after the 
first treatment, microscopic examina- 
tions showed that the syphilis microbes 
had disappeared from the lesions of all 
the patients. Actually, it wasn’t a strik- 
ing accomplishment; ordinary penicil- 
lin will do as much. The problem was 
to get at, and kill, the microbes hiding 
in the nooks and crannies of the body. 

There was another difficulty too. All 
the tests for syphilis—the Kline, Was- 
sermann, Kahn and others—have one 
tantalizing shortcoming in common. 
Debris left behind by dead microbes 
continues to give positive reactions. 
The tests will say a patient has syphilis 
when the disease actually may have 
been gone for months. But eventually, 
if there is a cure, the tests will shift 
over to negative. 

Smith and his Public Health Service 
team repeatedly tested the patients. At 
the end of the second month only one 
third of the group had switched to 
negative—not a very impressive score. 
But at the end of five months 60 per 
cent were negative. By ten months 80 
per cent were well. By the twelfth 
month the score stood at 94 per cent— 
and there was evidence that a few of 
the remaining 6 per cent had reinfected 
themselves with syphilis while the test 
was under way. 

One shot of DBED—a_ needle 
plunge that took about ten seconds— 
had cured syphilis in more than 19 
out of 20 of the patients. The pregnant 
women in the study all delivered nor- 
mal, syphilis-free babies. Reactions? 
Ill effects? A few patients got painful 


Speedometer shows only 20,000 
miles but it must’ve been driven at least...” 
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spots at the site of injection; a few had 
hives for a day or so. Studies on a still 
larger group of patients indicate that 
only a negligible number suffer any 
really serious reactions. And these re- 
actions, to be expected occasionally 
in any antibiotic therapy, clear up 
promptly with good medical treatment. 

Medical men haven’t gone over- 
board on DBED yet. The work is be- 
ing checked in a dozen places: by 
state health departments in Georgia, 
Arkansas, North Carolina and others. 
But the technical journal Antibiotics 
and Chemotherapy feels enough work 
has been done to estimate the value of 
DBED. “It is,” the journal editorial- 
izes, “one of the most important mile- 
stones in antibiotic therapy.” 


Awaiting Results of More Tests 


If, as expected, DBED stands up un- 
der repeated testing, half the fight 
against syphilis will be won. From now 
on, it should be necessary to get pa- 
tients into clinics only once: no whee- 
dling, no pleading with them to return 
for additional treatments. One shot— 
a teaspoonful of milky fluid injected 
in the hip muscle—will do the job. 

But the other half of the battle re- 
mains: now doctors must find the peo- 
ple who have the disease and don’t 
know it. It is unfortunate that Con- 
gress chose this year to lop venereal- 
disease-control appropriations in half 
—just when we have the opportunity 
to be rid of syphilis once and for all. 

DBED’s success with syphilis is be- 
ing matched in the treatment of rheu- 
matic fever, one of the most enigmatic 
of all diseases. No one knows for sure 
what causes it, how it spreads or why 
it seems to run in families. But doc- 
tors are sadly aware of the end results. 

Rheumatic fever is responsible for 
most heart disease that occurs before 
the age of thirty. The disease scars 
heart muscles and frequently causes 
obstruction of valves. Repeated at- 
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tacks may bring early death. Un- 
til antibiotics were discovered, most 
victims died in their late twenties or 
early thirties. 

Medical detective work has ‘un- 
covered one striking fact about rheu- 
matic fever. Attacks almost always 
occur a few weeks after streptococcus 
infections—strep sore throats, scarlet 
fever, infected ears. Apparently—the 
emphasis is important—something left 
behind by the strep microbes does the 
damage. Maybe it’s a toxin, maybe an 
allergy producer, maybe something 
else. No one knows. 

Since strep infections and rheumatic 
fever go together, doctors have been 
trying to break the chain of disaster by 
preventing strep infections. The only 
workable way to guard against strep- 
tococcus is to keep rheumatic chil- 
dren dosed with sulfa or penicillin. 
Generally, they are required to take 
pills one or two times a day every day 
until they reach the safe years of young 
adulthood, when susceptibility to rheu- 
matic fever diminishes. 

The difficulties of such constant pill- 
taking are apparent. Parents forget or 
children resist. Cost is also an item; 
many families cannot afford the thou- 
sands of penicillin pills needed to 
protect throughout childhood. DBED 
promised to solve both problems. at 
once. 

About one year ago, Drs. Gene Stol- 
lerman, Jerome H. Rusoff and Ilse 
Hirschfeld of the New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center launched 
a trial at the Irvington House cardiac 
clinic in New York City. There were 
133 children in the trial, all of whom 
had suffered one or more attacks of the 
disease, and could reasonably expect 
additional attacks. 

The youngsters were put on a shot- 
a-month schedule, returning home 
after each dose. Although this out- 
patient treatment left them exposed to 
infection, just as other children are, 


94 per cent of the patients treated 





the results after a year, Dr. Stollerman 
reported at a recent antibiotics sympo- 
sium, show that DBED provided al- 
most perfect protection. Not one child 
in the group had a recurrence of rheu- 
matic fever. A few got sore backsides 
from the shots; one got itchy hives that 
disappeared within 72 hours. Other- 
wise there were no complications. 


Patients Object to Daily Shots 


Surgical patients in most hospitals 
get daily shots of penicillin as protec- 
tion from infection. Patients object to 
this constant sticking when they aren’t 
feeling well anyway. DBED seems to 
solve the problem—one shot gives all 
the protection needed for the entire 
period of hospitalization. 

Infection is the great bugaboo in 
dental surgery, because the mouth har- 
bors more germs than almost any other 
part of the body. Whenever underlying 
structures of the mouth are exposed— 
in tooth extractions, patching together 
broken jaws, removing impacted mo- 
lars—some infection is almost inevi- 
table. To control it, patients have had 
to undergo repeated penicillin injec- 
tions. Mightn’t a shot of DBED, alone 
or in combination with some faster- 
acting penicillin, give all the protection 
needed? Drs. Irving G. Nathanson, 
George E. Morin and Stephen P. Mal- 
let of Boston City Hospital tested the 
theory on 150 patients—and concluded 
that in the big majority of cases the 
answer was yes. 

DBED has achieved a_ similarly 
glamorous record with gonorrhea, var- 
ious infections and children’s scarlet 
fever and pneumonia—all of them call- 
ing for a long-range assault on mi- 
crobes. It has been suggested that the 
discovery of DBED will rank in im- 
portance with the discovery of pen- 
icillin itself. 

From present evidence the sugges- 
tion is not unduly optimistic. Ax dade 
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‘off standard"can be a risky part for 


K™ your Studebaker car or 
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it. That’s the best way to guaran- 
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frequently cost you less—than 
questionable substitutes. 
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genuine Studebaker parts! 
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Ike Needs a Politician 


IT IS NO SECRET that President Eisenhow- 
er’s legislative recommendations—his domestic 
program in particular—face some rough going 
in the present session of Congress. Commenting 
on the outlook, a friend of ours, wise in the 
ways of Washington, remarked, “Ike needs a 
politician.” Quite likely he does. 

The President has gained a lot of political wis- 
dom since he took office. He has assembled an 
able staff of administrative aides. It is no dis- 
paragement of them to suggest that Mr. Eisen- 
hower could still use on his staff a man who 
knows politics from long, firsthand experience. 

Contrary to a widely held belief, it is no dis- 
grace to be a politician. Earnest and intelligent 
citizens suggest from time to time that if we could 
only get politics out of government, all would be 
well. These same citizens may likely have written 
to their Senator or Representative at sometime 
or other to plead what seemed to them a worthy 
cause, And they would expect recognition, con- 
sideration and action. If they were ignored, the 
next chance they got they would probably vote 
against the officeholder who ignored them. 

This probability creates a problem that every 
legislator faces. The problem includes the fre- 
quent struggle between being a representative 
and being an individual, and the difficulty of 
trying to take a simultaneous back-home and 
world-wide view of a situation. And if a man, 
understanding this problem, can help to com- 
promise the conflict which may exist in hun- 
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dreds of Congressional minds and produce a 
sound piece of legislation, he is not only a good 
politician but a valuable statesman. 

You can no more take politics out of govern- 
ment than you can take the motor out of an 
automobile and expect performance. Politics, 
in the American government, is the technique 
of getting results. And the failure to “play poli- 
tics” may sometimes have a profound historical 
effect. For example, Woodrow Wilson chose to 
ignore the Republican politicians completely 
when he assembled the American delegation 
which he took with him to the Versailles peace 
conference after World War I. There were influ- 
ential Republicans, including ex-President Taft, 
who favored the League of Nations as much as 
Wilson did, and who should have been present 
to speak for their party. But they were not there. 
And because they were not, Wilson came home 
to suffer the defeat of his life’s greatest aim. 

How different the course of world events 
might have been if Wilson had not made this 
stubborn political blunder must remain a matter 
of speculation, But the incident does suggest 
that, while a man may be a great politician with- 
out being a great President, he cannot be a great 
President unless he is an astute politician, or else 
is able and willing to secure astute political ad- 
vice which will help to translate his leadership 
from words to actions. 

Because we believe that President Eisenhow- 
er’s proposed program is, in general, sound and 


beneficial, and because it obviously will encoun- 
ter some difficulties of enactment, we hope that 
he will be able to avail himself of the help of a 
wise and experienced politician—a specialist in 
the art of getting things done. 


Of Judges and Grudges 


IN THE CITY OF NORWALK, Connecticut, 
the local Veterans of Foreign Wars post ap- 
pointed itself the arbiter and guardian of pa- 
triotism. Members kept track of what their 
neighbors said and read, and if they were “sus- 
picious” they were asked to convey their sus- 
picions to a secret and anonymous screening 
committee. This committee, at its discretion, 
might forward information to the FBI. 

The post commander in Norwalk told Scripps- 
Howard writer Andrew Tully, “We’re not con- 
demning anybody. That’s the FBI’s job. We’re 
only suspecting. A member doesn’t have to 
prove a guy is subversive, only that he acts it.” 
And to a New York Times reporter, the post 
commander made what seems to us an almost 
incredible statement: “It doesn’t mean that 
every name turned in is of a Communist or 
subversive person.” 

If this were an isolated instance it would still 
be a matter of concern. But the state com- 
mander of the Connecticut VFW told The New 
York Times that “we have more or less been 
alerted by the national organization to keep our 
community active and wise . . . it is the sort of 
thing that’s being done in other towns across 
the country.” 

Granting that the VFW may be inspired by 
the most admirable ‘intentions, we still should 
like to know what special wisdom inheres in an 
organization of veterans which prompts them to 
delegate to themselves the task of keeping a 
community of 50,000 “active and wise.” We 
also are curious to know the reasons ‘why the 
Norwalk VFWs were investigating their neigh- 
bors. If not for suspected Communism or 
subversion, then for what? A man could be 
guilty of nothing more than nonconformity with 
his veteran-neighbor’s way of thinking. His 
conscience might well be clear, but that would 
not remove the possibility of his having an FBI 
dossier against his name. 

It has been argued that a citizen has a duty 
to report to the police a crime that he has seen 
committed. It has also been argued that a citizen 
who knows someone whose talk and actions 
mark him unmistakably as a Communist has a 
duty to report that person to the FBI. But 
neither argument can justify the formation of a 


» vigilante group operating under a set of rules as 


vague as the above quotations would indicate. 

It is a curious phenomenon of mass psychol- 
ogy that people often tend to imitate the 
thoughts and actions of those whom they hate 
and fear the most. This may well account for 
the tendency to copy the Soviet techniques of 
secret spying and informing which are found to- 
day among some of the most militant anti- 
Communists. 

We believe that the FBI, the grand jury sys- 
tem and other responsible forces of government 
are capable of handling the menace of Commu- 
nist conspiracy and espionage. But the FBI has 
too big and important a job to do to be plagued 
with a flood of amorphous accusations by self- 
appointed guardians of self-defined American- 
ism against their neighbors in Norwalk and 
“other towns across the country.” 
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Look for the parrot on 
every bottle of Corby’s! 


















Time to say 


We hope your next drink finds you toasting a high score, too—with 
Corby’s, of course! You’ll discover a quality whiskey with good taste 
that never changes . . . so fine it’s one of the most popular whiskeys 
in the nation’s homes, bars and taverns, today. Next time, say 
“Corby’s,”’ and try the famous whiskey with the parrot on the bottle. 


RESERVE BLENDED WHISKEY—86 PROOF—68.4% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS—@1954 JAS. BARCLAY & CO, LIMITED, PEORIA, ILL. 


Famous Opera Star tells why she changed to Camels 
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ELEANOR STEBER, a top ranking star 
of the Met for many years, is another 
of the many leading American per- 
sonalities who changed to Camels, 
America’s most popular cigarette! 


My first Camel 
made an instant hit 
with me. Ld never 
enjoyed such rich flavoe 
ina cigarette, such 
smooth mildness ! Thats 
impouant tome. Thats 
why L changed for good. 
Soull be enthusiastic 
about Camels, too!” 


RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


jor Mildness... 
jor Flavor 


agree 


F YOU wonder if you should change your cigarette, consider this: 
Camels, year after year, are America’s most popular cigarette 
. . . first choice with millions for mildness and flavor! Surely you 
deserve the cigarette that rates tops with the most smokers! Find 
out yourself! Smoke only Camels for 30 days. See how Camels’ 
costly tobaccos give unmatched mildness and rich flavor. 
See why Camels agree with more people than any other cigarette! 


Make the 30-Day 
Camel 
Mildness Test 
_ Your own sense of 
_ good taste will tell you 
- Camels’ mildness and 
flavor are right 4 
for you! 
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